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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    PLAYGROUND 

IT  lacked  a  full  half -hour  of  the  time  for  open- 
ing school,  and  the  boys  and  girls  were  "  improv- 
ing "  the  interval  in  the  vigorous  style  peculiar 
to  a  set  of  rugged,  high-spirited  children,  who 
think  that  it  is  the  best  method  in  the  world  of 
occupying  the  time,  instead  of  wasting  it  in  por- 
ing over  their  lessons. 

On  this  sunshiny  morning  in  June,  nearly  two 
score  youngsters  were  enjoying  themselves  to 
their  highest  bent,  and  the  sight  was  a  pleasing 
one  to  look  upon.  Deacon  Spilton,  driving  by 
with  his  two-horse  team  and  rattling  wagon, 
drew  the  animals  down  to  a  walk,  and  smiled 
as  he  looked  at  the  picture. 

"  It  makes  me  think  of  when  I  was  a  younker," 
he  mused.  "  I  used  to  run  and  tumble  and  yell 
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and  raise  the  mischief  jest  'cause  I  couldn't  help 
it.  My!  my!  how  many  times  old  Girton  laid 
the  gad  over  my  back  and  around  my  bare  legs! 
All  the  consolation  I  have  in  thinking  of  them 
times  is  knowing  I  desarved  mlore'n  I  got.  My 
good  old  mother  allers  maintained  that  I  was 
the  wuss  boy  in  the  deestrict,  and,"  added  the 
Deacon,  with  a  chuckle,  "  she  could  never  find 
a  man  or  woman  to  dispute  her.  Old  Girton  was 
unanimersly  of  the  same  opinion,  so  I  reckon 
there  must  have  been  good  grounds  for  them 
views. 

"  And  to  think  I've  been  a   deacon  in  good 
standin'   for  the  last  nineteen  years!     Wai,  the 
ways  of  the  good  Lord  is  past  finding  out.  - 
Yas,  boys,  jump  in  if  you  want  to." 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  half  a  dozen 
lads  of  varying  sizes  and  ages,  who  came  rather 
timidly  to  the  side  of  the  wagon  and  asked 
whether  they  might  have  a  ride.  It  marred  their 
enjoyment  to .  receive  such  prompt  permission. 
If  the  Deacon  had  stopped  to  think,  and  had  he 
recalled  his  own  experience,  he  would  have  de- 
nied the  request  and  brandished  his  whip  threat- 
eningly. Then  the  boys  would  have  sneaked  to 
the  rear,  and,  watching  their  chance,  "  catched 
on  behind."  And  the  Deacon  should  have 
watched  them  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and 
at  the  right  moment  swung  the  whip  around  and 
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swished  them  over  the  shoulders,  with  emphatic 
remarks  about  their  general  worthlessness.  That 
was  the  way  for  boys  to  get  real,  genuine  pleasure 
out  of  life. 

Upon  receiving  permission  as  stated,  the  three 
larger  boys  immediately  turned  their  backs  on 
the  Deacon,  and  dashed  off  to  join  in  the  sports 
that  were  going  on  around  them.  The  remain- 
ing lads  made  a  perfunctory  attempt  to  climb  over 
the  tail-board  of  the  wagon,  and  one  succeeded, 
but  only  with  the  help  of  his  companions,  who 
at  the  most  inviting  moment  boosted  him  forward 
and  sent  him  sprawling  into  the  vehicle. 

"Think  you're  smart!'  he  exclaimed,  dis- 
gustedly, snatching  up  his  cap  which  had  fallen 
off,  leaping  out  to  the  ground,  and  chasing  at 
full  bent  the  author  of  his  mishap. 

"  I  orter  thunk  before  I  spoke  so  quick-like," 
reflected  the  Deacon.  "  I  forgot  that  when  I 
was  like  them  chaps,  the  only  way  to  enj'y  a  ride 
was  to  steal  it.  I  remember  that  the  best  water- 
millyons  and  peaches  and  apples  was  those  of 
'Squire  Stebbins,  'cause  he  allers  had  a  bulldog 
or  his  hired  man  or  himself  on  the  watch  ag'inst 
thieves  like  we  was.  Ah,  me,  I'll  never  under- 
stand the  pervarsity  of  human  natur'." 

He  sighed  with  the  memory  of  the  days  that 
were  gone,  and,  leaving  his  plodding  team  to 
themselves,  kept  looking  back  at  the  frolicking 
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lads  and  lassies  until  he  passed  a  bend  in  the  road 
and  they  were  hidden  from  sight. 

The  old-fashioned  stone  school  building  stood 
at  one  side  of  the  highway,  in  an  open  space  of 
about  half  an  acre.  The  gable  end  was  open 
to  the  road,  and  the  grounds  were  fenced  on  the 
other  three  sides,  on  two  of  which  the  woods 
touched  the  boundary.  Across  the  road  was  an- 
other stretch  of  forest,  though  its  width  was 
slight,  and,  when  the  foliage  was  not  dense,  the 
open,  ploughed  field  could  be  seen  beyond  the 
trees.  To  the  south  the  country  was  level,  but 
a  long  hill,  beginning  almost  in  front  of  the 
schoolhouse,  did  not  reach  its  crest  until  at  the 
end  of  a  hundred  yards.  You  need  not  be  told 
what  royal  sport  this  gave  to  the  boys  and  girls 
when  the  snow  lay  on  the  earth. 

From  the  school  grounds  a  path  wound 
through  the  woods  to  a  spring  of  crystalline 
coldness,  which  supplied  the  panting  lads  and 
somewhat  more  demure  misses  with  the  most 
refreshing  of  all  nectars.  The  gate  by  which 
the  path  was  reached  consisted  of  a  displaced  bar 
in  the  fence,  through  which  one  could  easily  pass 
by  thrusting  first  one  foot,  and  then  ducking  his 
head  and  going  sideways. 

The  best  way  to  drink  from  the  spring  was 
to  lie  flat  on  the  face,  and  draw  the  icy,  refresh- 
ing liquid  between  the  lips.  A  cup  was  a  nui- 
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sance,  unless  improvised  from  an  oak  or  maple 
leaf.  One  had  to  remove  his  hat  or  cap  while 
drinking  in  the  fashion  named,  and  he  always 
ran  the  risk  of  having  another  boy  slip  up  behind 
him  and  give  his  head  a  downward  push  that 
bumped  his  nose  against  the  bottom,  but  that 
was  what  imparted  real  zest  to  quenching  one's 
thirst,  for  you  must  see  that  the  victim  in  one 
case  was  sure  to  avenge  himself  upon  some  other 
playmate.  It  made  no  difference  whether  he  re- 
taliated upon  the  one  who  had  "  ducked  '  him. 
Any  boy  would  serve. 

Have  you  ever  sat  on  a  bench  with  a  number 
of  other  lads,  and  suddenly  started  from  a  sharp 
pinch,  inflicted  by  the  youngster  at  one  side  of 
you?  When  you  turned  upon  him  with  indigna- 
tion, your  playmate  winked,  grinned,  and  whis- 
pered, '  Pass  it  down,"  and  you  straightway 
pinched  the  innocent  chap  on  the  other  side  of 
you,  as  he  did  his  next  neighbor.  The  only 
place  in  this  game  where  strict  justice  was  ad- 
ministered was  at  the  end  of  the  bench.  The 
sufferer  there,  as  in  duty  bound,  immediately 
responded  by  pinching  the  fellow  who  had  just 
nipped  him,  and  that  peculiar  manifestation  re- 
sumed its  travels  up  and  down  the  line. 

Doubtless  you  have  taken  part  in  such  a  per- 
formance, and,  that  being  so,  you  need  no  further 
explanation  as  to  why  water  tastes  best  to  a 
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boy  without  the  use  of  a  cup  or  any  artificial 
help,  and  the  most  delicious  fruit  is  that  which 
he  has  been  forbidden  to  eat. 

At  the  side  of  the  path  leading  to  the  spring 
grew  a  species  of  tough  grass,  generally  in  the 
form  of  tufts  that  overlapped  the  sinuous  streak 
of  earth  worn  bare  and  hard  by  the  feet  of  chil- 
dren. Now,  you  could  never  make  a  boy  believe 
that  nature  had  not  planted  that  grass  there  for 
a  particular  purpose,  and  for  nothing  else.  It 
was  to  have  the  tops  knotted  over  the  path,  so 
that  some  unsuspecting  traveller  of  the  road 
would  catch  his  foot  in  it,  and  sprawl  forward 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  This  faith  became  so 
ingrained  in  me  in  my  boyhood  that  it  is  hard 
even  in  these  later  days  to  displace  it. 

The  best  thing  about  the  pupils  of  the  Colts- 
ville  school  was  that  there  was  little  or  no  malice 
in  their  sport.  It  never  took  the  form  of  rebel- 
ling against  the  teacher,  of  smoking  him  out  of 
the  building,  or  of  wantonly  injuring  a  helpless 
playmate.  Though  they  played  tricks  upon  one 
another,  rarely  was  there  any  meanness  shown. 
Let  me  say,  parenthetically,  that  I  was  the  in- 
structor in  the  Coltsville  school  for  several  years, 
and  during  that  period,  so  far  as  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation could  go,  there  was  but  one  fight  on 
the  playground.  Even  that  was  not  between  two 
pupils,  though  one  took  an  important  part  in  it, 
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and  I  admired  him  for  that  part.  But  that  inci- 
dent will  be  told  a  few  pages  farther  on. 

At  the  rear  of  the  schoolhouse,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  drooped  a  long  hickory  limb. 
Jim  Heywood  was  the  first  to  note  its  possibil- 
ities. Leaping  up  from  the  ground,  he  grasped 
it  with  both  hands  and  swung  himself  to  and  fro. 
After  a  time  the  limb  showed  a  more  decided 
droop,  and  its  lower  end  was  within  reach  of 
even  a  small  boy.  Then  Jim  told  Kitty  Turner 
it  \vas  just  the  kind  of  swing  she  and  the  rest 
of  the  girls  wanted.  She  had  no  doubt  of  it, 
and  a  call  from  her  brought  a  dozen  flocking 
to  the  spot. 

Kitty  walked  to  the  fence,  holding  tlie  lower 
end  of  the  limb  in  her  grasp.  There  she  care- 
fully climbed  to  the  top  rail,  seized  the  branch 
with  both  hands,  stood  erect  after  wrabbling  un- 
certainly for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  boldly 
swung  off,  as  if  she  were  a  huge  pendulum.  The 
arch  described  was  ten  or  twelve  feet,  but  it  rap- 
idly lessened,  because  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
which  is  always  interfering  w7ith  a  boy's  or  girl's 
fun,  and  after  three  or  four  oscillations  the  girl 
let  go  and  climbed  the  fence  again,  or  yielded 
her  place  to  another.  To  play  fair,  each  was 
entitled  to  the  same  number  of  swings,  and  so 
it  went  on  till  the  school-bell  rang. 

Each   girl   felt  a   delicious  thrill  as   she  thus 
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sped  through  space,  with  drawn-up  feet,  at  quite 
an  elevation  above  the  earth.  One,  more  ven- 
turesome than  the  others,  would  occasionally  let 
go  when  at  the  farthest  point,  and,  dropping  to 
the  ground,  run  several  paces  because  of  the 
impetus,  instantly  turning  about  and  eager  to 
try  it  again. 

"Tag'  was  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
play.  Glowing  eyes  and  faces,  flying  hair,  and 
panting  dashes  here  and  there,  always  accom- 
panied by  shouts,  and  now  and  then  a  scream, 
told  who  had  become  "  it,"  and  she  or  he  in 
turn  made  after  the  others,  who  frantically  tried 
to  keep  out  of  reach. 

Where  so  many  inviting  trees  were  near, 
climbing  was  another  popular  amusement  with 
the  boys.  Some  of  the  feats  were  daring.  A 
small  lad  would  scramble  up  among  the  limbs 
with  the  nimbleness  of  a  monkey,  and  laugh  and 
cause  heart  flutters  on  the  part  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  by  ascending  until  the  top  bent  like 
a  bow  and  seemed  about  to  break.  Then  he 
would  descend  with  a  celerity  that  looked  as  if 
he  had  lost  his  hold  and  was  falling,  but  it  was 
only  a  trick  of  his  intended  to  scare  his  play- 
mates. 

In  the  flurry  of  trying  to  escape  a  pursuer,  the 
fugitive  now  and  then  ventured  too  far,  and 
mishap  camje  to  him.  Thus  Dick  Welling,  find- 
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ing  himself  hard  pressed  by  Tom  Sprague,  whom 
he  had  tagged,  gained  enough  start  to  seize  the 
lowest  limb  of  a  maple,  and  lift  himself  just  out 
of  reach,  as  his  pursuer  dashed  after  him.  But 
Tom  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  he,  too,  went 
up  the  tree  as  hard  as  he  could  climb. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  top,  Dick  scrambled 
out  on  a  branch,  never  stopping  until  it  bent 
low  under  his  weight.  Tom  followed,  and  the 
limb  yielded  still  more. 

"  Look  out,"  called  Dick,  "  it'll  break." 

'  I  don't  care  if  it  does,"  was  the  sturdy  reply, 
"  I'm  bound  to  catch  you." 

"  But  what's  de  use  - 

At  that  moment,  the  branch  snapped  off  close 
to  the  trunk.  Tom  saved  himself  by  seizing  an- 
other limb  and  hanging  on  like  grim  death. 
Dick  tried  to  do  the  same,  but  no  support  wras 
within  reach.  His  foot  caught  and  down  he 
went,  striking  squarely  on  his  crown  with  such 
force  that  he  made  a  perceptible  dent  in  the 
ground.  He  was  not  hurt,  however,  for  he  was 
the  colored  bound  boy  of  'Squire  Perkins. 

It  was  inevitable  that  among  so  many  boys 
there  were  many  tests  of  athletic  ability.  Foot- 
races, in  which  the  fleetest  handicapped  them- 
selves by  giving  a  certain  "  start  "  to  their  con- 
testants, and  others  in  which  the  conditions  were 
the  same,  were  continually  going  on.  Whenever 
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a  lad  engaged  in  such  a  contest,  he  always  spat 
on  his  hands,  snatched  off  his  hat,  compressed 
his  lips,  kept  in  his  breath,  and  threw  the  utmost 
energy  into  the  effort.  If  beaten,  he  insisted 
that  his  foot  slipped,  or  the  victor  took  some  un- 
fair advantage  of  him. 

Just  beyond  the  wood-pile,  a  slight  depression 
in  the  topmost  rail  of  the  fence  seemed  to  invite 
the  boys  to  jump  over.  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  dozen,  and  several,  after  many  fail- 
ures and  mishaps,  managed  to  perform  the  ex- 
ploit, thereby  rousing  the  jealousy  oi  others  and 
spurring  them  to  greater  attempts. 

Dick  Welling,  the  colored  boy,  was  fired  with 
the  ambition  to  scale  the  fence  by  a  fair  leap  from 
the  ground.  He  looked  longingly  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  playmates,  and  more  than  once  was 
on  the  point  of  trying,  by  taking  a  long  running 
start,  but  he  recoiled  at  the  critical  moment, 
though  his  friends  assured  him  he  was  sure  to 
succeed. 

Dick  hit  upon  a  clever  scheme.  He  shook  his 
head  and  sturdily  refused  all  invitations. 

"  Dere's  some  t'ings  a  feller  can  do  and  some 
he  can't.  You  don't  s'pose  I'm  going  to  broke 
my  neck  jest  to  make  you  fellers  laugh;  I  guess 
not." 

But  on  that  particular  afternoon,  after  the  dis- 
missal of  school  and  the  departure  of  the  boys 
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and  girls  to  their  homes,  Dick  stealthily  returned 
through  the  woods,  following  the  spring  path 
to  the  playgrounds.  Arrived  at  the  fence  where 
the  rail  had  been  removed,  he  peeped  cautiously 
through. 

Not  a  person  was  in  sight.  The  coast  was 
clear. 

Swinging  sideways  through  the  opening,  he 
replaced  his  cap,  and  walked  out  in  front  of  the 
schoolhouse,  where  he  again  scrutinized  his  sur- 
roundings, with  the  same  result  as  before. 

'  Looks  to  me  as  if  dat  fence  is  nineteen  and 
a  half  feet  high,"  he  mused,  squinting  his  eyes 
at  it.  "  Doan'  know  whether  I  can  doot  it,  but 
yar  goes." 

He  threw  his  cap  to  the  ground,  spat  on  his 
hands,  rubbed  them  together,  drew  in  his  breath, 
held  his  lips  as  close  together  as  their  thickness 
would  permit,  and  then  ran  with  might  and  main 
toward  the  obstruction.  He  felt  a  misgiving, 
when  half-way  down  the  stretch,  but  his  courage 
speedily  returned,  and  in  front  of  the  fence  he 
summoned  his  last  ounce  of  strength  and  left 
the  ground. 

He  had  braced  himself  for  a  catastrophe,  but, 
lo!  he  landed  safely  on  the  other  side  without 
harm,  though  he  heard  his  trousers  scrape  the 
upper  rail. 

Dick  could  hardly  believe  he  had  accomplished 
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the  exploit.  He  looked  around  at  the  fence,  felt 
of  himself,  and  then  chuckled. 

"  Dat  ain't  nuffin,"  he  remarked,  contemptu- 
ously. "  I  could  do  dat  wif  my  eyes  shet.  Wait 
till  to-morrer,  and  I'll  just  loaf  out  among  de 
boys,  as  if  I  didn't  care  for  anyt'ing,  trot  along 
after  them,  and  den  sling  myself  over,  like  turnin' 
a  flapjack." 

Having  succeeded,  he  did  not  for  the  time 
repeat  the  exploit.  He  decided  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  save  up  his  strength  for  the  next  day,  for 
which  he  longed.  That  next  day  was  the  one 
on  which  I  introduce  my  readers  to  the  play- 
ground of  the  Colts ville  country  school. 

The  sport  had  gone  on  for  fifteen  minutes, 
when  Tom  Sprague  called  out : 

'  Let's  jump  the  fence!     Come  on,  boys! ' 

And  the  next  minute  he  sped  down  the  hun- 
dred feet  or  so  toward  the  goal,  bounded  up 
as  he  came  abreast,  and  went  over  as  lightly  as 
a  bird,  clearing  the  top  rail  by  several  inches. 
Then  Jack  Grover  tried  and  succeeded,  though 
he  grazed  the  bar.  Fred  Waters  made  a  valiant 
run  across  the  grounds,  and  was  fully  resolved 
on  equalling  the  achievements  of  the  others;  but 
at  the  critical  point  his  pluck  oozed  out,  he 
stopped  short,  shook  his  head,  and  turned  off 
amid  the  jeers  of  his  friends. 

"  Come,  Dick,  let's  see  \vhat  you  can  do/'  said 
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Tom  to  the  colored  lad,  whose  big  white  teeth 
showed.  Other  lads  joined  in  begging  him  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  his  skill. 

"  Dat  ain't  nuffin,"  he  replied,  scornfully; 
"  anybody  can  jump  dat." 

"  Well,  then,  let's  see  you  do  it." 

"  Does  yo'  really  want  me  to  show  you  how 
it's  did?" 

"Yes;    that's  what  we're  waiting  for." 

Dick  was  so  confident  of  his  ability  to  make  the 
leap  (and  why  shouldn't  he  be  confident  when 
he  had  found  it  an  easy  task  a  short  time  be- 
fore?) that  he  dallied,  in  order  to  enjoy  more 
fully  his  triumph.  The  bantering  drew  the  at- 
tention of  others,  and  there  was  a  hasty  gather- 
ing of  boys  and  girls  to  witness  the  exploit. 
Dick  observed  all  this  and  purposely  delayed.  He 
meant  that  the  girls  especially  should  be  shown 
what  he  could  do.  His  motto  was  that  some 
things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others,  and  that 
the  fellow  who  does  them  is  entitled  to  all  the 
glory  therefor. 

When  the  chaffing  had  lasted  some  minutes 
more,  and  nearly  all  the  children  were  ranged 
around  the  colored  boy,  he  deliberately  removed 
his  tattered  hat,  tossed  it  to  the  ground,  and 
moistened  his  palms,  as  all  boys  do  in  similar 
circumstances.  One  of  his  big,  bare  feet  was 
thrust  in  front  of  the  other,  and  he  teetered  back 
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and  forth  in  order  to  make  sure  his  centre  of 
gravity  was  balanced  properly. 

"  Sho !  I  doan'  see  any  use  o>b  takin'  a  runnin' 
start  like  you  fellers  has  to,  but  I'll  doot  fur  de 
looks  ob  t'ings." 

He  dropped  into  a  lope,  careless  and  indif- 
ferent, like  one  sure  of  accomplishing  his  task, 
and  when  in  front  of  the  fence  made  his  leap, 
which  he  meant  to  render  more  effective  by 
appearing  to  put  forth  only  a  part  of  his  power. 
He  would  have  succeeded  and  passed  over  with- 
out hitch  except  for  one  thing. 

That  was  the  top  rail. 
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BOTH  of  Dick's  feet  went  under  instead  of 
over  the  upper  bar,  and  his  next  movement  was 
that  of  one  diving  off  the  bank  into  the  water. 
He  struck  on  his  hands  and,  fortunately,  his  head. 
The  boys  and  girls  laughed  uproariously.  I  am 
sony  to  say  they  would  have  done  so  had  he 
hurt  himself.  But,  barring  the  jarring  and  shock 
to  his  feelings,  he  was  not  injured  at  all. 

'  Dat  was  a  lo\v  down  trick!"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  climbed  to  his  feet,  rubbed  the  dust  from 
his  trousers  with  his  hands,  and  looked  reproach- 
fully at  the  throng  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
who  made  no  attempt  to  suppress  their  mirth. 

'  What  was  low  down?  "  asked  Tom  Sprague. 

( Yo'  raised  dat  top  rail  more'n  six  inches 
widout  tell  in'  me." 

'Nobody  touched  it;    look  at  it  yourself." 

'  Dat's  all  right ;  yo'  slipped  it  back  where  it 
was  jest  as  I  was  gwine  ober  de  fence.  Yo'  can't 
fool  me;  I  knows  a  t'ing  or  two." 
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"  Well,  then,  if  it  is  right  now,  jump  back 
again." 

'  Dat  shows  yo'  diafragus  dumbness.  It  am 
a  foot  higher  from  dis  side  dan  from  ober  dar," 
said  Dick,  slowly  climbing  the  fence. 

"  Then  show  them  you  can  do  it  from  this 
side,"  called  the  mischievous  Kitty  Turner  from 
the  group  of  laughing  girls. 

"  I'll  doot  it  for  yo',  Miss  Kitty,  when  dem 
fellers  ain't  around.  Yo'll  hab  to  excoos  me 
to-day;  I  ain't  feelin'  wery  peart." 

He  sauntered  to  where  his  hat  lay,  picked  it 
up,  brushed  that  also,  without  making  it  look 
any  better,  and  then  started  to  stroll  off,  when 
the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls  was  drawn 
to  another  point.  Dick  was  forgotten  in  the 
new  interest  which  suddenly  stirred  every  one, 
for  the  sight  was  unusual. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  loomed  a  boy  and  girl, 
walking  hand  in  hand,  the  boy  with  a  big  package 
of  books  under  his  arm,  and  surveying  the  school- 
children with  pleased  curiosity.  The  fact  that 
the  lad  carried  the  books,  and  that  he  was  coming 
toward  the  schoolhouse,  proved  the  two  were  new 
pupils.  Such  arrivals  always  cause  a  sensation, 
and  the  couple  instantly  centred  attention  upon 
themselves. 

Had  the  circumstances  been  different,  this 
would  have  been  the  case,  for  the  brother  and 
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sister  presented  a  unique  appearance,  different 
from  that  of  the  other  boys  and  girls.  The 
former  was  about  twelve  years  old,  with  a  shock 
of  black  hair,  a  freckled  face,  and  an  expression 
of  good  nature  that  appealed  to  every  one.  He 
wore  a  cap,  flat  on  the  top,  with  a  big  round 
button  in  the  centre,  and  displayed  a  very  slight 
forepiece.  His  short  linen  coat  was  buttoned  to 
the  chin,  the  buttons  on  the  garment  fully  as 
large  as  that  on  the  cap.  He  had  knickerbockers 
and  strong  shoes.  He  appeared  to  be  rather  short 
of  stature,  but  no  one  could  make  any  mistake 
when  he  set  him  down  as  unusually  sturdy  and 
strong. 

His  sister  \vas  a  head  shorter,  and  showed  the 
same  expression  of  genial  nature.  Instead  of 
wearing  a  hat,  her  head  was  covered  with  a 
"  Shaker  ':  bonnet.  The  sides  of  it  were  made 
of  pasteboard  slats,  which  projected  so  far  in 
front  that  no  one  could  see  the  face  of  the  owner 
without  looking  directly  in  at  the  front.  Tan- 
colored  pantalets,  or  "  panties,"  as  they  were  uni- 
versally called,  flapped  about  the  shoe  tops  and 
white  stockings.  The  clothing  of  both,  like  their 
faces,  was  scrupulously  clean. 

The  girl  showed  some  timidity,  and  would 
have  held  back,  had  not  her  brother  kept  a  firm 
grip  on  her  hand,  and  taken  long  strides  down 
the  hill.  While  yet  some  distance  off,  his  hand- 
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some  white  teeth  showed  he  was  grinning1.  Be- 
fore any  of  the  curious  boys  could  address  him, 
he  called  out : 

"  Hello,  fellers !  " 

No  introduction  could  have  been  more  accept- 
able. The  usual  way  in  the  country  is  for  a 
strange  boy  to  come  forward  with  a  shy  grin, 
hold  his  peace,  lean  against  the  fence,  and  watch 
the  games  that  may  be  going  on  around  him. 
By  and  by  he  makes  a  sudden  dive  into  some 
sport,  finds  his  voice,  -  -  never  forgetting  to  grin, 
-  and  the  ice  is  broken.  In  the  course  of  the 
play  he  lets  the  others  know  his  name,  while 
he  picks  up  their  names.  Henceforth,  he  is  one 
of  them  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  new  boy  released  the  hand  of  his  sister, 
and  was  heard  to  say : 

"  There,  sis,  play  with  the.m,  and  I'll  join  these 
chaps.  I  say  hello,  fellers!  I'm  much  obliged 
of  you  for  stopping  to  welcome  us,  but  you 
needn't  have  done  it.  What's  the  game  you're 
playing?  I  don't  see  any  ball ;  I  like  that.  Why 
don't  you  start  things  ?  ' 

Tom  Sprague  took  upon  himself  to  answer : 

"  Dick  here  has  been  showing  us  how  to  jump 
the  fence.  He  went  over  like  a  load  of  brickbats. 
Maybe  you'd  like  to  try  it." 

"  Try   what  ?  ';    asked   the   lad,    removing   his 
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cap,  scratching  his  head,  and  looking  inquiringly 
around. 

"  You  see  that  rail  yonder  with  the  big  knot 
in  it.  Some  of  us  boys  can  jump  over  it,  and 
some  can't.  Do  you  think  you're  able  ?  ' 

"  I  don't  call  that  much  of  a  jump,"  remarked 
the  boy,  who  still  held  his  books  under  his  arm, 
and  now  replaced  his  cap.  "  I  can  do  that  and 
not  half-try." 

"  That's  what  Dick  said,  and  then  came  near 
breaking  his  neck  - 

"  See  here,  Tom  Sprague,  yo've  got  too  much 
to  say,"  interrupted  the  indignant  African.  '  If 
yo'll  'tend  to  yo'  own  'fairs,  yo'll  hab  'nough 
to  do." 

The  new  boy  walked  to  the  fence,  laid  down 
his  books,  inspected  the  rail,  grasping  the  upper 
one  with  both  hands,  as  if  to  assure  himself  it 
was  firm.  Every  boy  and  girl  were  watching 
him. 

"  How  much  start  can  a  feller  have?  "  he  asked, 
facing  about. 

"  All  you  want." 

"  Nobody  wants  much  start  for  such  a  jump 
as  that." 

The  boy  moved  backward  five  or  six  paces, 
ran  nimbly  forward,  and,  with  little  perceptible 
effort,  vaulted  the  fence.  To  the  astonishment  of 
all,  they  sawr  fully  six  inches  of  sunlight  under 
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his  body  when  directly  over  the  bar.  Hardly 
had  he  alighted,  when  he  turned,  and,  taking 
only  two  steps,  bounded  back  again.  A  murmur 
of  admiration  went  through  the  throng,  as  he 
picked  up  his  books,  and,  with  his  inevitable  grin, 
sauntered  back. 

"What's    vour    name?''    he    asked    of    Tom 

J 

Sprague,  with  whom  he  had  had  his  brief  con- 
versation. When  the  reply  was  given,  he  said : 

"  Mine  is  Jo  Hepburn,  and  that's  my  sister 
Maggie.  We're  coming  here  to  school.  We 
don't  know  much  about  you  yet,  but  I  like  what 
I've  seen  of  you." 

He  and  all  the  lads  fraternized  right  away. 
Maggie  was  more  timid,  but  the  girls  soon  made 
her  feel  at  home.  A  few  minutes  later,  the 
teacher  w:as  descried  coming  up  the  road,  and 
he  had  scarcely  entered  the  building  when  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  lads  and  lassies  flocked  in  and 
took  their  seats  at  the  desks  and  on  the  benches. 
The  instructor  had  been  quick  to  note  the  presence 
of  the  two  young  strangers,  and,  after  the  open- 
ing exercises  were  over,  he  called  them  to  his 
desk,  took  down  their  names,  examined  them 
as  to  their  proficiency,  and  assigned  them  places 
in  the  classes. 

The  teacher  was  pleased  with  the  additions  to 
his  charge.  He  found  them  proficient  without 
being  specially  brilliant  in  their  attainments. 
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There  was  a  sweet  modesty  and  anxiety  to  do 
what  was  required  of  her  on  the  part  of  the  sister. 
If  Jo  was  more  open  and  forward,  it  was  due 
to  his  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits.  He  was  re- 
spectful, cheerful,  and  obedient  from  the  begin- 
ning. Such  a  lad  always  wins'  the  esteem  of  his 
instructors,  and  I  may  add  that  the  promise  thus 
given  by  Jo  Hepburn  was  fully  carried  out.  It 
was  never  necessary  to  discipline  him  to  any 
serious  extent.  His  natural  jovial  disposition 
sometimes  led  him  to  transgress  the  rules,  but 
he  was  never  known  to  do  a  mean  thing. 

He  had  established  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  his  playfellows  by  his  exploit  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  school.  Any  chap  who  could  make 
such  a  leap  as  he  did  could  not  help  being  all 
that  was  admirable  in  a  fellow  of  his  years.  Jo 
speedily  added  to  this  reputation,  for  in  playing 
ball,  running,  throwing,  and  in  all  the  sports 
dear  to  those  of  his  age,  he  easily  led  the  school. 
It  mattered  little  as  to>  his  mental  attainments, 
so  long  as  he  did  that. 

In  the  schools  of  the  olden  time  the  custom 
was  to  have  a  two  hours'  intermission  at  noon, 
so  that  the  boys  and  girls  at  a  distance  would 
have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  go  home  for 
their  dinners.  Since  they  generally  managed  to 
eat  the  meal  and  make  the  journey  both  ways 
within  an  hour,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  gained 
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a  good  long  play-spell.  Jo  and  his  sister  were 
on  the  playgrounds  a  few  minutes  after  one 
o'clock,  ready  to  join  in  whatever  form  the 
amusements  took.  He  and  two  of  the  boys 
strolled  down  to  the  spring  for  a  drink,  which 
none  of  them  cared  particularly  for.  The  jour- 
ney was  rather  in  obedience  to  habit  than  from 
necessity. 

After  all  had  partaken  and  were  sitting  in  the 
cool  shade  of  the  trees,  Jack  Grover  sighed  so 
heavily  that  the  others  looked  wonderingly  at 
him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you?  "  asked  Jo. 

"  I  never  come  down  here  that  I  don't  feel 
bad,"  he  replied. 

"  I  wouldn't  drink  out  of  the  spring  if  it  made 
you  feel  that  way." 

'  It  isn't  that,"  explained  Tom  Sprague. 
"  Jack  and  me  have  often  talked  it  over.  We 
feel  bad  'cause  there's  no  place  for  us  to  go  in 
swimming." 

"  I've  swum  in  the  creek,"  said  Jo. 

"  But  that's  two  miles  from  here,  -  -  too  far 
for  us  to  go  in  at  noon.  I  suppose  there's  enough 
\vater  runs  to  waste  from  this  spring  to  make  a 
big  pond." 

"  It  would  make  a  lake  if  you  gave  it  time." 

"  But  it  just  trickles  along,  no  thicker  than 
your  wrist,  till  it  falls  into  the  creek,  so  far  off 
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that  we  can  use  it  only  on  holidays.  Too  bad! 
Coltsville  will  never  be  civilized,  for  the  need 
of  a  swimming-pond." 

Jo  Hepburn  sprang  to  his  feet.  The  boys 
were  lying  on  the  leaves  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
spring,  where  the  cold,  crystalline  water  bub- 
bled up  through  the  sand.  The  overflow  was 
only  a  tiny  stream,  as  has  been  said,  but  some 
rods  away  it  sank  so  deep  in  the  earth  that  the 
banks  rose  to  several  feet  in  height. 

:<  Come  with  me,  fellers,"  Jo  called  to  his  com- 
panions, who  rose  and  followed,  wondering  what 
notion  had  entered  his  head.  He  made  no  ex- 
planation until  they  had  gone  several  hundred 
yards,  when  he  abruptly  halted  and  looked 
around. 

'  It's  just  the  spot!  "  he  exclaimed  with  glow- 
ing face. 

"Just  the  spot  for  what?"  asked  Tom 
Sprague. 

The  great  freshets  which  raged  in  the  spring, 
or  after  a  violent  downpour,  had  furrowed  out 
a  channel  which  in  some  places  was  forty  or 
more  feet  in  width,  with  the  banks  quite  high  on 
both  sides.  Through  the  middle  of  this  hollow 
the  little  streamlet  wound  its  devious  way,  the 
current  so  slight  in  many  places  that  even  a  leaf 
would  cause  it  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left  and 
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take  a  new  course.     The  gorge-like  passage  ex- 
tended for  several  hundred  yards. 

Pointing  at  the  canon,  as  it  may  be  called, 
Jo  Hepburn  said : 

That's  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  build  a 
dam.  It  won't  be  hard  work,  and  we'll  have  the 
finest  swimming-pool  in  the  United  States." 

"  Why  didn't  we  think  of  that  ?  "  asked  Jack 
Grover,  catching  the  idea  at  a  glance.  "  We 
might  have  done  it  long  ago*.  We  mustn't  wait 
another  minute,"  he  added,  with  the  impatient 
enthusiasm  of  a  boy.  "  Let's  pitch  in  and  make 
things  hum." 

The  first  thing  done  was  by  Jack  Grover,  who, 
placing  his  thumb  and  forefinger  against  the  end 
of  his  tongue,  which  was  shoved  back  into  his 
mouth,  emitted  a  blast  like  the  whistle  of  a  loco- 
motive. It  was  repeated  several  times  with  vary- 
ing intervals,  which  meant,  "  Come,  boys,  as 
quick  as  you  can  travel." 

The  signal  wras  heard  by  every  lad  on  the 
school  grounds,  and  not  one  failed  to  catch  its 
meaning,  and  to  set  out  to  obey  the  summons. 
In  less  time  than  would  be  supposed,  they  ap- 
peared stringing  along  through  the  woods,  some 
in  groups  and  some  singly,  according  to  their 
fleetness  of  foot,  or  the  ardency  of  their  obedience. 

Jo  and  his  friends  had  not  waited  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  others  before  setting  to  work.  Jo 
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naturally  was  engineer-in-chief,  and  directed  op- 
erations. The  three  scattered  and  began  a  hunt 
through  the  woods  for  a  fallen  tree  that  would 
serve  as  a  "  back  stop,"  or  support  for  the  dam. 
Jack  Grover  was  the  first  to  come  upon  some- 
thing which  he  thought  might  answer,  and  he 
shouted  to  his  friends,  who  made  haste  to  join 
him. 

It  was  not  a  tree,  but  a  gigantic  limb  that  had 
fallen  from  an  immense  oak  struck  by  lightning. 
One  end  was  a  mass  of  needle-like  splinters,  but 
the  wood  was  eight  or  ten  inches  through  at  the 
butt,  and  perfectly  sound  for  its  entire  length. 
Small  branches  put  out  from  the  sides  of  this 
limb,  which  resembled  a  tree  itself,  as  it  lay  on 
the  leaves. 

Jo  noted  its  length  and  appearance,  and  called 
out: 

'  It's  exactly  what  we  want.  I  wonder  if 
we  can  drag  it  to  the  spot." 
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Jo  set  the  example  by  stooping,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  others  united  their  efforts  with  his,  lifting 
with  might  and  main.  But  the  limb  was  too 
heavy.  They  could  only  move  it  slightly,  without 
raising  it  clear  of  the  ground.  Meanwhile,  the 
other  boys,  in  answer  to  another  signal,  were 
trooping  to  the  spot,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
than  a  dozen  were  present,  eager  to  give  all  the 
help  they  could.  They  caught  hold  wherever  a 
chance  offered,  and  the  projecting  branches  fa- 
vored them.  Even  then  the  labor  was  severe, 
but  the  load  was  lifted  clear,  and,  tugging,  bend- 
ing, and  panting,  the  group  staggered  toward 
the  banks  of  the  tiny  stream.  They  were  obliged 
to  lower  the  burden  and  rest  for  some  minutes 
now  and  then,  but  each  knew  the  nature  of  the 
task,  and  bent  to  it  with  a  happy  energy  that 
was  soon  crowned  with  success. 

The  plan,  as  you  have  doubtless  noted,  was 
to  stretch  the  big  limb  across  the  channel-like 
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passage,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  brace  for  the 
dam,  which  was  to  gather  and  hold  the  water  in 
check.  But  the  engineer-in-charge  understood 
the  necessity  of  anchoring  the  support  so  that  it 
would  not  yield  to  any  pressure  to  which  it  was 
likely  to  be  subjected.  How  should  this  be 
done? 

After  the  long  and  slightly  crooked  limb  was 
swung  into  position  and  adjusted  at  right  angles 
to  the  course  of  the  streamlet,  Jo  stood  for  some 
minutes  studying  the  problem.  The  obvious 
method  that  suggested  itself  was  to  drive  a  stake 
into  the  ground  just  below  either  end  of  the  limb, 
but  a  better  plan  was  suggested  by  the  last  boy 
from  whom  such  a  thought  would  have  been 
expected,  -  -  Dick  Welling,  the  colored  lad,  who 
had  failed  in  leaping  the  fence. 

'  Why  doan'  yo'  dig  out  a  place  in  de  ground 
for  each  end  ob  de  stick?  Den  de  water  can't 
drove  it  away  widout  drivin'  away  de  whole 
kentry  dat  lays  below." 

"Just  the  thing!"  exclaimed  Jo,  admiringly. 
'  Dick,  you've  got  a  head  on  you  like  a  tack." 

'*  A  head  like  a  tack,"  muttered  the  lad. 
"  Wonder  what  he  means  by  dat." 

The  risk  in  all  such  schemes  in  the  hands  of 
a  party  of  boys  is  that  their  impatience  will  lead 
to  imperfect  work.  In  their  haste  to  build  a  dam 
that  was  to  provide  them  with  a  swimming-pool, 
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they  would  construct  it  so  ill  that  disaster  was 
sure  to  follow  any  unusual  strain.  Jo  Hepburn, 
with  the  sturdy  good  sense  that  was  one  of  his 
strongest  features,  determined  that  nothing  of 
that  nature  should  mar  the  work  in  hand. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  pretty  big  job. 
We  sha'n't  have  time  to  do  it  this  noon,  but  as 
soon  as  school  is  out  we'll  all  tackle  it  like  a 
lot  of  beavers.  Now,  we  can't  build  this  dam 
without  tools." 

"  What  tools  do  you  need  ? "  asked  Jack 
Grover,  who,  like  the  others,  had  come  to  look 
upon  Jo  as  the  director  and  leader  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

"  We  must  have  a  shovel  to  dig  the  openings 
for  the  ends  of  the  branch  - 

"  I'll  get  dat,"  broke  in  Dick.  "  I'll  run  home 
right  after  school  and  bring  a  shovel." 

Dick's  home  was  quite  near,  and  the  trip  would 
not  take  long. 

"  Suppose  Mr.  Britt  won't  let  you  have  the 
shovel?"  asked  Tom  Sprague. 

"  I  won't  ask  him." 

"  But  he  may  see  and  stop  you." 

'  I'll  tell  him  dat  de  teacher  has  found  out 
dat  switches  ain't  good  fur  nuffin  in  whippin' 
us  boys,  and  dat  he's  gwine  to  use  a  shovel  on 
us,  and  wants  to  borrer  ours.  Dat'll  satersfy 
Mr.  Britt  or  de  missis,  fur  dey  bofe  often  say 
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dat  dey  wonder  how  de  teacher  can  get  along 
wid  such  a  lot  ob  onnily  good-fur-nuffins  as  we 
am.  Dey'll  be  pleased  to  1'arn  dat  he  means  to 
use  a  shovel  to  whale  us  wid." 

"  I  don't  see  any  need  of  telling  stories,  Dick. 
Try  the  truth,  and  I'm  sure  Mr.  Britt  will  be 
willing." 

"  Jest  as  yo'  say,"  replied  Dick,  "  but  I's  in 
favor  of  lyin'  like  blazes  if  yo'  can  get  de  ex- 


coos.'1 


'  Then  we  must  have  an  axe.  I'll  bring  that 
and  a  bucket  of  tar.  What  we  can't  get  along 
without  is  a  lot  of  boards.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  how  wide  they  are,  but  they  must  be 
eight  feet  long  at  the  least.  Tom,  can  you  bring 
a  saw?  " 

"  I'll  bring  two  of  them." 

"  The  rest  of  you  fetch  one  board  apiece.  It 
won't  do  any  harm  if  you  bring  more." 

"  I'll  fetch  a  cart-load,"  said  the  enthusiastic 
Dick. 

"How?" 

"  On  my  back.     We's  got  jest  de  right  kind." 

Jo  looked  inquiringly  at  the  black,  glowing 
face. 

"  I'll  rip  'em  off  de  side  ob  de  house,"  ex- 
plained Dick. 

"  How  will  you  explain  the  loss  of  the  boards 
to  Mr.  Britt?" 
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"  Dat's  easy.  I'll  tole  him  de  cow  hooked  'em 
off,  'cause  dey  took  away  her  calf  last  week." 

"  See  here,  Dick,"  said  Jo,  speaking  seriously, 
"  you  must  stop  all  such  foolishness.  If  Mr. 
Britt  isn't  at  home  after  school,  you  must  ask 
Mrs.  Britt  to  lend  you  a  shovel,  and  tell  her 
what  you  want  it  for.  If  she  won't  lend  it  to 
.you,  Jim  Richards  will  bring  his.  Better  bring 
it  anyway,  Jim." 

"I'll  do  it,"  replied  Jim,  with  a  nod. 

"  And  if  there  are  no  spare  boards,  Dick,  don't 
try  to  bring  any.  If  you  don't  do  as  I  tell  you, 
you  sha'n't  swim  in  the  pond  we're  going  to 
make." 

"  Bery  well;  dat  settles  it,"  Dick  made  haste 
to  reply. 

It  was  now  so  near  the  time  for  the  afternoon 
session  to  open  that  the  party  began  straggling 
through  the  woods  to  the  schoolhouse.  They 
were  full  of  the  great  scheme  and  talked  of  noth- 
ing else.  Knowing  the  sympathy  their  teacher 
felt  for  boyish  sports,  in  which  he  often  mingled 
with  them,  they  told  him  of  their  plan  just  be- 
fore calling  the  school  together.  He'was  pleased, 
and  said  he  would  give  them  all  the  help  he  could, 
but  the  lads  magnanimously  assured  him  that 
his  labor  was  not  needed,  and,  after  the  swim- 
ming-pool was  a  reality,  he  should  have  the  right 
to  bathe  in  it  whenever  inclined. 
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The  instructor  showed  his  sincerity  by  letting 
the  boys  leave  school  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore the  regular  time,  and  they  scampered  to  their 
homes  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 
When,  after  the  girls  were  dismissed,  he  saun- 
tered through  the  cool  woods  to  the  place,  he 
could  not  help  smiling  at  what  he  saw.  There 
were  an  even  twenty  lads  on  the  spot  hindering 
the  work  by  their  eagerness.  Jo  had  dug  a  little 
gutter  on  each  side  of  the  passage,  into  which 
the  ends  of  the  cumbersome  limb  were  placed. 
These  sank  just  far  enough  to  be  imbedded  firmly. 
They  could  not  be  displaced,  and  the  limb  would 
break  apart  before  the  ends  could  be  forced  out 
of  their  sockets.  It  was  just  like  Jo  to  explain 
to  the  instructor  that  the  credit  for  this  idea 
belonged  to  Dick  Welling,  the  colored  boy. 

The  latter  overheard  the  words  of  praise,  and 
immediately  put  his  hat  on  wrong  side  before 
and  tipped  it  over  one  ear.  He  had  secured  the 
shovel  without  difficulty,  and  insisted  upon  dig- 
ging the  gutters,  since  no  one  else  could  grasp 
the  delicacy  of  the  scheme  in  his  brain.  But 
Dick,  of  course,  was  barefooted,  and  no  one  who 
tries  to  force  a  shovel  in  the  ground  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  likely  to  persevere  in  the  experi- 
ment, any  more  than  is  a  person  who  attempts 
to  make  his  thumb-nail  serve  as  a  screw-driver. 
Jo  completed  the  excavations,  listening  mean- 
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•while  to  the  advice  of  Dick,  and  paying  no  at- 
tention to  it. 

Where  so  many  willing  agents  took  part,  the 
supply  of  pine  boards  was  more  than  \vas  needed. 
They  were  piled  on  both  banks,  and,  since  three 
axes  had  been  brought,  Jo  Hepburn,  Jack  Grover, 
and  Tom  Sprague  were  active  in  sharpening  one 
end  of  each  piece  into  the  form  of  a  flat  wedge. 
Jo's  first  thought  was  to  have  these  boards  of 
uniform  length,  so  that  when  driven  into  the 
ground,  the  tops  would  be  even  and  the  dam 
made  sightly.  The  teacher  explained  that  this 
was  not  practical.  Portions  of  the  ground,  espe- 
cially that  which  had  been  moistened  by  the 
streamlet,  would  need  a  deeper  penetration  of 
the  boards. 

'  Drive  them  as  far  as  necessary  in  each  case, 
and  when  through  saw  off  the  tops." 

As  soon  as  several  of  these  boards  were  ready, 
Jo  prepared  to  drive  the  first  in  position.  This 
was  at  the  extreme  side,  where  the  top  could 
be  hammered  by  one  standing  on  the  bank.  You 
understand  the  plan  was  to  pound  these  boards 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  from  bank  to  bank, 
the  upper  portion  of  each  resting  against  the 
heavy  limb  stretched  across,  with  its  ends  repos- 
ing in  the  gutters. 

It  was  necessary  that  these  boards  should  be 
joined  at  the  sides  as  closely  as  possible,  for  a 
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small  leak  would  neutralize  the  supply  from  the 
spring.  A  little  flow  through  an  opening  in  the 
bottom,  of  the, dam  would  carry  off  the  water 
as  fast  as  it  flowed  in  from  above.  Jo  had  fore- 
seen this,  and  took  a  sensible  precaution  against 
such  an  oversight.  That  was  why  he  lugged  a 
bucket  of  tar  from  his  home.  It  was  meant  to 
daub  the  edges  of  the  boards  wherever  they 
touched  one  another,  and  thus  add  to  their  per- 
fect closure.  The  shovel  had  been  used  in  the 
banks  at  the  sides  of  the  dam,  so  as  to  make 
the  boards  fit,  and  Jo  carefully  adjusted  the 
sharpened  end  into  the  earth  at  the  bottom,  with 
the  upper  portion  resting  against  the  supporting 
limb.  All  that  remained  was  to  drive  the  board 
into  the  ground  until  the  wedge-like  portion  was 
well  under  the  surface. 

Each  boy  stopped  work  -  -  indeed  the  prelim- 
inary work  was  finished  -  -  to  witness  what  might 
be  considered  the  "  laying  of  the  corner-stone," 
—  that  is,  the  first  stroke  in  the  making  of  the 
dam.  Jo  spread  his  sturdy  legs  apart  and  grasped 
the  helve  with  the  blunt  edge  down,  preparatory 
to  making  his  powerful  blow. 

Before  he  could  do  so,  however,  Dick  \Yelling 
called  out : 

"  See  yer,  Jo ;  bein'  as  de  idee  ob  fastenin'  de 
ends  of  de  backbone  ob  de  dam  am  mine,  I  t'inks 
I  orter  struck  de  fust  blow.' 
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Jo  grinned,  for  his  sense  of  humor  was  strong. 

"All  right;  you  shall  strike  the  first  blow. 
Remember  to  hit  the  top  of  the  board  fairly, 
and  keep  at  it  till  I  tell  you  to  stop." 

The  blade  of  the  axe  was  resting  on  the 
ground,  while  Jo  loosely  grasped  the  handle.  As 
Dick  walked  forward,  he  tipped  the  helve  toward 
him,  and  Dick  grasped  it  with  both  hands. 

Bracing  himself  like  a  golf  player  about  to 
make  a  stroke,  Dick  slowly  swung  the  axe  over 
his  shoulder  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  board  in 
front  of  him.  At  this  moment,  the  teacher  called 
out: 

"  You  have  the  blade  down,  Dick !  You  will 
split  the  board." 

The  lad  was  always  ready  with  an  explanation. 
As  he  reversed  the  implement,  he  said,  with  his 
expansive  grin : 

"  I  done  dat  on  purpose  to  see  ef  any  ob  de 
fellers  would  notice.  Dey  doan'  know  nnfrin'." 

Dick  now  made  the  mistake  of  standing  ex- 
actly opposite  the  board,  whose  edge  was  thus 
turned  toward  him.  He  should  have  placed  him- 
self slightly  above  or  below,  so  as  to  deliver  the 
blow  diagonally.  As  it  was,  he  had  a  margin 
of  only  an  inch  or  two,  and  that  which  Jo  Hep- 
burn and  most  of  the  boys  expected  took  place. 

The  blade  of  the  axe  was  lowered  over  his 
back  until  it  wras  below  his  bent  shoulders.  He 


"  BROUGHT     DOWN     THE      BLUNT      SIDE      STRAIGHT      AND 

TRUE  " 
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compressed  his  lips,  held  his  breath,  and  then 
swung  the  implement  with  all  the  might  of  which 
he  was  master.  It  cut  the  air  with  a  swish,  hardly 
grazing  the  board,  circling  over  and  striking  the 
inner  side  of  the  bank  with  a  soft  thump.  Wholly 
unprepared  for  the  miss,  Dick  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  centrifugal  force,  and  made  an  al- 
most complete  somersault  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge. 

For  a  minute  or  two,  his  shouted  words  could 
not  be  heard  amid  the  uproarious  laughter,  in 
which  none  joined  more  heartily  than  the  teacher. 

"Do  you  know  why  I  done  dat?"  he  asked, 
as  he  clambered  up  the  bank.  "  I  knowed  dat 
if  I  didn't  hold  fast  to  de  handle,  de  axe  would 
fly  across  and  split  four  or  five  ob  yo'  fellers  in 
two,  'Twould  hab  sarbed  yo'  right  for  laughin' 
at  what  you  doan'  know  nuffin'  'bout." 

"But  why  didn't  you  hit  the  board?"  asked 
Jo,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  overcome  his  merri- 
ment sufficiently  to  speak. 

"  Doan'  ax  so  many  questions.  Yo'  can  drive 
de  board  yo'self  fur  all  I  keer." 

Jo  took  the  implement  from  his  hands,  care- 
fully poised  himself  so  as  to  strike  diagonally, 
and  brought  down  the  blunt  side  straight  and 
true,  and  with  such  force  that  the  sharpened  end 
sank  fully  six  inches  into  the  earth.  He  re- 
peated the  blow  several  times  after  the  wedge 
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had  been  buried  out  of  sight,  and  the  board 
leaned  in  firm  position  against  the  crosspiece. 

Calling  for  another  board,  he  liberally  smeared 
both  edges  with  the  tarred  stick,  carefully  ad- 
justed it  in  place,  and  then  hammered  it  down 
as  firmly  as  he  had  done  with  the  first.  A  third 
was.  fixed  in  position  in  the  same  workmanlike 
manner,  the  lad  taking  care  in  each  case  that 
the  boards  crowded  one  another  as  closely  as 
possible. 

By  this  time  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  walk 
out  on  the  crosspiece  and  stand  on  it  while  de- 
livering his  blows.  It  would  have  been  delicate 
work  had  he  not  been  able  to  use  the  projecting 
upper  ends  of  the  boards  already  driven  in  posi- 
tion. By  letting  one  knee  rest  against  them, 
with  both  feet  on  the  limb,  he  was  able  to  poise 
himself  securely.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  with 
accuracy,  but  he  did  not  miss  a  single  time,  and 
finally  stepped  out  on  the  other  bank  and  ham- 
mered the  last  board  in  place.  The  dam  was 
completed  from  side  to  side,  and  a  hurrah  went 
up  from  the  happy  boys. 

But  the  young  artist  was  not  yet  through  with 
his  labor.  Descending  the  bank,  with  tar-bucket 
in  hand,  he  carefully  examined  the  lines  where 
the  boards  joined,  and  smeared  them  up  and 
down,  from  bottom  to  top,  as  far  as  he  could 
reach.  All  this  struck  his  playmates  as  unneces- 
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sary,  but  he  persevered  to  the  end,  until,  stepping 
back  and  inspecting  what  he  had  done,  he  pro- 
nounced it  complete.  Climbing  up  the  bank 
again,  he  said  to  the  teacher : 

"  It  is  a  good  deal  better  than  it  looks.  The 
top  is  so  jagged  that  we  must  even  it  off." 

"  I  think  I  can  give  a  little  help  on  that,"  re- 
plied the  instructor,  who  straightway  began  saw- 
ing off  the  tops  to  substantially  the  same  level. 
Tom  Sprague,  with  his  saw,  started  from  the 
other  side,  and  the  two  met  midway,  and,  with 
wrists  much  relieved,  backed  off  again.  At  last 
nothing  was  left  to  be  done. 

"  All  that  remains,"  said  the  teacher,  "  is  to 
wait.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  you  will 
have  the  finest  swimming-pool  you  can  ask  for." 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  take  that  long?  "  asked 
Jo,  while  the  others  gathered  around  to  listen 
to  or  take  part  in  the  conversation. 

'  Fully  that ;  perhaps  longer.  The  supply  is 
scant,  and  you  were  wise  in  closing  all  possible 
leaks.  It  is  usual  in  cases  like  this  to  provide 
a  sluiceway  to  carry  off  the  extra  water,  but  that 
is  not  necessary  here." 

"Why  not?" 

'  When  the  water  reaches  the  top  of  the  dam, 
all  that  it  will  have  to  do  is  to  flow  over.  It  will 
take  a  long  time  to  rise  to  that  point,  unless,"  he 
added,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  "  we  should  have 
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a  rainfall.  In  that  event,  you  won't  have  to  wait 
long  for  your  swimming-pool.  I  am  sure  the 
dam  is  strong  enough  to  resist  all  possible  pres- 


sure." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    SWIMMING  -  POOL 

THE  neighborhood  soon  learned  of  the  dam 
that  had  been  built  by  the  schoolboys,  for  there 
was  no  call  for  concealment,  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  keep  the  secret  had  such  neces- 
sity existed.  All  the  parents  in  the  district  felt 
like  congratulating  the  youngsters,  and  many 
wondered  why  the  damming  of  the  overflow  of 
the  spring  had  not  been  thought  of  before.  The 
water  was  pure  and  clear,  and  would  be  ideal  for 
a  swimming-pool,  its  icy  temperature  being  an 
attraction  rather  than  a  deterrent.  Then,  too,  a 
skating-place  would  be  provided  in  winter.  This 
would  remove  the  necessity  of  walking  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  creek,  whose  depth  in  many  places 
made  it  dangerous  in  the  case  of  accident. 

Naturally  the  inquiry  was  made  as  to  how 
deep  the  new  pond  would  be.  The  teacher,  who 
had  made  an  investigation,  was  able  to  say  that 
in  one  portion  only  would  the  depth  reach  almost 
six  feet.  This  was  in  the  middle,  in  front  of  the 
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dam,  where  the  dip  in  the  bed  of  the  streamlet 
must  add  to  the  volume  of  water.  The  space  was 
of  such  slight  area  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  a  lad  to  drown,  since  a  slight  exertion  would 
carry  him  out  of  the  danger  zone.  \Yith  the 
smaller  boys,  there  must  always  be  a  certain  peril, 
for  a  considerable  portion  was  over  their  heads. 
But  the  larger  lads  promised  to  keep  an  eye  on 
them,  and  make  sure  they  ran  no  risks. 

Inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  brought  out 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  boy  in  school,  no 
matter  how  youthful,  who  did  not  reply  he  could 
"  swim  a  little."  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  a  lad  anywhere  to-day,  who,  when  ques- 
tioned, will  not  give  the  same  answer.  It  mat- 
ters not  if,  immediately  upon  stretching  out  in 
the  water,  they  go  down  like  a  stone,  they  will 
insist  that  thev  can  swim  a  "  little.'1 

j 

Jim  Richards,  Jack  Grover,  Tom  Sprague,  Jo 
Hepburn,  and  most  of  the  larger  boys  knew  how 
to  swim,  and  Jo  especially  was  master  in  his 
way  of  the  natatorial  art.  Besides,  there  were 
several  girls  who  had  learned,  though  there  was 
much  less  proficiency  on  the  part  of  their  sex 
than  there  is  to-day.  Every  girl  as  well  as  boy 
in  the  land  ought  to  learn  to  swim  at  the  earliest 
possible  hour. 

Fully  one-half  the  lads  who  had  helped  build 
the  dam  were  on  the  spot  the  next  morning  before 
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they  had  eaten  breakfast.  The  structure  was 
found  to  be  all  that  was  expected,  its  appearance 
showing  that  it  was  almost  hermetically  tight, 
but  all  were  keenly  disappointed  to  discover  how 
little  water  was  stored  up.  The  rivulet  had 
backed  for  hardly  twenty  feet,  and  the  amount 
that  had  gathered  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  few  hogsheads.  At  this  rate,  it  would  cer- 
tainly require  a  week  before  the  storage  would 
amount  to  anything,  though  it  scarcely  need  be 
said  that  not  one  of  the  lads  had  any  idea  of 
waiting  until  the  reservoir  was  full  before  tak- 
ing a  "  dip." 

The  dam  was  inspected  at  noon  and  after 
school.  Some  of  the  disgusted  ones  insisted  that 
there  wasn't  a  half-inch  more  of  water  than  in 
the  morning.  Dick  Welling,  with  a  sniff,  de- 
clared that  the  pool  wouldn't  amount  to  anything 
for  four  years  and  seven  months,  and  maybe 
not  until  all  would  be  tottering  with  old  age. 

But  an  unexpected  boon  rilled  every  heart  with 
delight.  On  the  second  night,  the  gathering 
clouds  opened,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets 
for  several  hours.  Never  was  a  storm  wel- 
comed more  ardently  than  was  this  downpour 
by  the  youngsters  in  the  Coltsville  district.  At 
the  earliest  streaking  of  light,  the  boys  ran 
through  the  woods  to  get  a  look  at  the  dam. 
One  glance  was  enough. 
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Those  who  approached  from  below  saw  a  thin, 
broken  sheet  trickling  over  the  top,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rose,  sparkling  with  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  The  dam  was  full  to  overflowing! 

All  gasped  with  happiness  and  wonder  when 
they  passed  above  the  structure  and  gazed  upon 
the  thrilling  picture.  The  volume  of  water 
stretching  from  bank  to  bank  extended  back  for 
more  than  a  hundred  yards.  Pouring  in  from 
all  directions  above  the  dam,  it  had  quickly  gath- 
ered to  an  extent  that  would  have  required  many 
days  for  the  spring  to  equal. 

There  it  was,  -  -  the  swimming-pool  and  the 
skating-rink  (yet  to  come).  The  boys  stood  for 
several  minutes,  too  overcome  to  speak.  Then 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  bank,  gazing  at 
the  water,  rubbing ,  their  eyes,  talking  in  low 
tones,  and  wondering  whether  it  was  not  a  dream, 
after  all.  The  water  was  somewhat  roiled  be- 
cause of  the  surface  drainage,  but  would  soon 
clear  and  become  as  crystalline  as  the  natural  flow 
from  the  spring. 

Ah,  who  can  tell  the  delight  of  those  sultry 
afternoons,  when  the  youngsters  of  the  Coltsville 
school  plunged  into  the  little  artificial  lake  of 
clear,  cold  water  and  disported  themselves  like 
so  many  fish  that  were  gasping  for  their  natural 
element.  The  first  lad  out  of  school  raised  a 
shout,  scrambled  over  the  fence,  and  led  the 
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cheering  procession  through  the  woods,  every 
one  yelling  or  calling  out  something.  Half  the 
boys  began  undressing  on  the  road.  Country  lads 
are  not  troubled  in  the  summer  season  with  super- 
fluous clothing,  and,  by  the  time  most  of  them 
reached  the  water,  they  had  nothing  on  but  their 
trousers,  which  each  held  up  with  one  hand, 
his  removed  clothing  in  the  other,  while  he 
maintained  his  awkward  running. 

How  they  dived  and  swam,  and  rolled  over 
and  revelled  in  happiness !  There  were  playful 
"  duckings,"  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  no  end  to 
boisterous  enjoyment.  Jim  Richards  was  actu- 
ally in  earnest  when  he  proposed  that  the  teacher 
be  asked  to  adjourn  school  to  the  dam,  and  hold 
it  there  all  through  the  regular  hours.  He  could 
sit  on  the  bank  and  hear  the  lessons,  while  the 
boys  swam  to  the  respective  places  in  their 
classes.  There  would  be  no  shock  to  the  modesty 
of  the  girls,  since  all  the  lads  would  remain  in 
the  water  until  after  dismissal  and  the  misses 
had  gone  to  their  homes.  Jim  was  persuaded 
from  appealing  to  the  teacher,  though  he  would 
never  admit  the  absurdity  of  his  idea. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  for  all  to  enjoy 
themselves  to  the  fullest  bent.  The  water  was 
absolutely  clear,  and  so  cold  that  every  one 
gasped  when  he  made  his  first  plunge,  but  that 
lasted  but  an  instant,  and  no  one  would  have  had 
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the  temperature  moderated.  The  deepest  por- 
tion naturally  was  the  favorite,  because  a  visit 
to  it  carried  with  it  a  spice  of  danger.  The  big 
boys  had  most  of  their  sport  there,  and  sternly 
kept  away  the  smaller  lads. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  carnival  of  fun 
and  bliss  that  Dick  Welling,  who  just  then  was 
crossing  the  deepest  portion,  with  no  boy  near 
him,  emitted  a  yell  that  could  have  been  heard 
a  mile  away.  Every  eye  was  turned  toward  him, 
and,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  seized 
with  cramps,  Jo  Hepburn  swam  with  might  and 
main  in  his  direction. 

"  Turn  on  your  back  and  float,"  he  called  to 
the  colored  lad.  "  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute." 

"  I  hain't  got  de  cramp;  I  kin  swim  as  well 
as  you,"  replied  the  boy,  who  was  furiously 
threshing  the  water. 

'Well,  why  don't  you  swim,  then?'1 

"  Dat's  what  I  am  dooing.  O-o-o-o-o-o !  " 
and  his  outcries  became  more  frenzied  than  ever. 

"What's  the  matter?"  demanded  the  puz- 
zled .Jo. 

'  Dere's  a  snappin'  torkle  chawin'  my  big  toe 
off!" 

"  Let  him  chew  for  all  I  care,"  said  the  dis- 
gusted Jo,  swimming  away  and  standing  on  his 
feet,  where  the  water  reached  only  to  his  shoul- 
ders. 
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Dick  was  scared  over  something,  and  never 
ceased  his  outcries  and  desperate  efforts  until  he 
reached  the  bank  and  scrambled  out. 

His  surprising  declaration  was  partly  true. 
He  was  swimming  about  when  he  must  have  shot 
his  foot  in  front  of  an  ordinary  water  turtle,  - 
not  a  snapping  specimen,  -  -  which  darted  out 
its  head  and  seized  a  great  toe.  As  the  boy 
emerged,  the  turtle  was  seen  to  release  its  hold, 
drop  off,  and  swim  away. 

\Yho  wouldn't  be  startled  while  swimming 
quietly  along  to  have  some  unknown  pest  in  the 
water  gripe  one  of  his  toes  and  hang  on  like  grim 
death?  I  cannot  help  doubting,  however,  the 
sincerity  of  the  sympathy  expressed  by  the  boys 
who  gathered  around.  Some  screwed  up  their 
faces  and  whimpered,  as  if  it  was  they  who  were 
suffering;  others  declared  it  was  a  shame  that 
such  things  could  be  possible,  but  the  climax 
was  reached  by  Jo  Hepburn,  when  he  shook  his 
head,  with  the  doleful  remark : 

"  I  hope  that  won't  cause  lockjaw.  Did  the 
bite  bring  blood,  Dick?  ' 

Jo  knew  very  well  before  asking  the  question 
that  the  nip  had  been  so  sharp  as  to  make  a 
trifling  puncture,  which  bled  a  trifle. 

"What  do  yo'  wanter  know  dat  fur?"  asked 
Dick,  almost  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  what 
the  lad  had  just  said. 
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"  Because,  if  no  blood  has  been  drawn,  there's 
some  hope  for  you." 

"  Wai,  dat  torkle  did  fotch  blood.  Look  for 
yo'self." 

He  thrust  out  the  foot,  which  was  much  larger 
than  that  of  any  boy  present.  Jo  stooped  down 
and  closely  inspected  it,  as  if  he  were  a  physician 
just  arrived.  All  were  silent,  and  Jo  spoke  as  if 
talking  with  himself : 

"  So  he  did,  -  -  that's  certain.     Well,  well." 

"  What  yo'  shakin'  yo'  head  fur?  "  asked  Dick, 
his  teeth  fairly  chattering. 

"  Dick,  that  means  sure  death !  You  had  bet- 
ter- 
Before  he  could  say  anything  more,  the  terri- 
fied lad  rolled  over  on  his  face  and  began  bellow- 
ing and  kicking  both  feet  in  the  air,  as  if  to  ward 
off  the  attack  of  some  wild  creature.  The  other 
lads  were  scared  and  looked  grave,  for,  somehow 
or  other,  all  of  them  had  come  to  look  upon  Jo 
Hepburn  as  the  foremost  in  mental  as  well  as 
physical  knowledge. 

Jo  caught  hold  of  the  wounded  foot,  yanked 
Dick  over  on  his  back,  and  held  him  still. 

"  What  are  you  blubbering  about?  "  he  asked, 
with  pretended  anger. 

"  Didn't  yo'  jest  say  dat  dat  bite  meant  suah 
death?" 

"  So  I  did,  but  I  didn't  say  it  was  death  to 
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you.  I  meant  the  turtle,  for,  if  he  lives  long 
after  taking-  a  bite  of  you,  he  is  the  toughest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

Dick,  with  a  sheepish  expression,  sat  up.  He 
did  not  feel  quite  assured  as  yet,  even  with  the 
explanation  Jo  Hepburn  had  just  made. 

"  S'posen  dat  torkle  am  mad,  Jo?': 

"  There  can't  be  any  doubt  of  that.  Now  don't 
go  to  yelling  again.  Of  course  he's  mad  at  him- 
self for  having  bitten  you." 

The  other  boys  felt  a  natural  timidity  against 
venturing  into  the  water  after  this  incident,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  known  presence 
of  a  shark  would  have  long  kept  them  out.  All 
were  soon  frolicking  with  the  same  abandon  as 
before,  and  kept  it  up  until  it  was  time  to  return 
to  the  school  or  to  go  to  their  own  homes.  Dick 
was  shy  of  the  deep  portion,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived such  a  scare,  but  after  a  time  he  forgot 
it,  and  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred  again. 

No  one  dreamed  of  the  calamity  which  came 
some  months  later,  after  the  reassembling  of  the 
school  at  the  close  of  vacation,  which  is  of  much 
briefer  extent  in  the  country  than  in  the  city 
schools.  During  these  weeks  the  earth  was  vis- 
ited with  the  usual  number  of  showers  and  rain- 
falls. The  water  poured  over  the  dam  in  a  tor- 
rent, but  no  sign  of  weakness  appeared  anywhere 
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in  the  structure.  The  crosspiece,  or  support,  held 
firmly,  and  the  pressure  of  the  volume  was  not 
enough  seriously  to  strain  the  boards.  Several 
times  a  small  leak  appeared,  which  might  have 
lowered  the  supply,  but  Jo  Hepburn  was  on  the 
alert,  and  promptly  closed  the  tiny  outlets. 

One  warm,  "  muggy  "  afternoon  in  September, 
when  every  person  feels  a  yearning  for  a  dip 
in  the  cold,  refreshing  ocean  or  river,  the  boys 
were  strolling  through  the  woods  in  their  usual 
rambling  fashion,  talking  of  nothing  special,  for 
the  swimming-pool  by  this  time  had  become  an 
old  story,  and  was  looked  upon  much  as  their 
daily  meals  were  regarded,  -  -  indispensable  and 
to  be  indulged  in  with  regularity. 

It  happened  that  Tom  Sprague  and  Jack 
Grover  were  a  little  way  ahead  of  the  crowd, 
among  whom  was  Jo  Hepburn,  talking  with 
Jim  Richards  and  several  other  boys.  They  had 
nearly  reached  the  pond  when  a  shout  from  the 
two  in  advance  centred  the  gaze  of  all  upon  them. 

They  had  turned  their  heads,  and  Tom  was 
beckoning  excitedly. 

"Hurry  up,  boys,  and  look  at  this!'  he 
shouted,  and,  wondering  what  the  cause  of  his 
agitation  could  be,  every  one  broke  into  a  lope 
and  quickly  reached  the  scene. 

No  need  of  explanation;  it  was  before  their 
eyes.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  in  the  pond, 
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except  the  little  trickling  stream  from  the  spring, 
just  as  it  was  before  it  was  checked  in  its  flow. 

All  stood  aghast,  and  then  stared  around  for 
the  explanation.  That,  too,  was  as  plain  as  the 
absence  of  the  water. 

The  broad  board  which  had  been  driven  down 
the  centre  of  the  dam  had  been  smashed,  so  that 
a  gap  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  board  showed 
the  daylight  on  the  other  side  of  the  dam. 
Through  this  opening  the  pond  had  been  drained. 

The  first  emotion  succeeding  that  of  astonish- 
ment was  indignation,  for  nothing  was  clearer 
than  that  some  malicious  person  had  done  the  mis- 
chief. The  splintered  board  showed  traces  of  the 
axe  that  had  been  struck  against  it.  The  offender 
must  have  first  twisted  the  board  about  so  as 
to  permit  the  water  to  run  off.  Not  content  with 
that,  he  had  then  gone  down  in  the  bed  of  the 
brook  and  used  an  axe  in  demolishing  the  ob- 
struction beyond  repair.  As  proof  of  this,  if 
such  proof  were  needed,  the  footprints  of  his  bare 
feet  were  plainly  seen  in  the  soggy  earth,  as  he 
had  moved  about  while  wielding  the  implement. 

Nearly  all  the  boys  jumped  into  the  ravine  and 
hurried  to  the  opening.  Naturally  they  sought 
a  closer  inspection,  though  it  was  not  needed. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  boys  that  every  one 
boiled  over  with  wrath.  To  them,  the  deed  was 
the  most  despicable  of  which  any  one  had  ever 
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heard.  They  could  see  no  palliation  for  the  out- 
rage. It  was  a  deadly  injury  and  insult  to  each 
one.  Jo  Hepburn  was  pale  with  anger.  Being 
a  comparative  stranger  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  identity  of 
the  one  that  had  done  this  great  wrong.  It  was 
different  with  the  others. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  did  this?  "  he  asked 
of  Tom  Sprague. 

"Of  course  I  have;    it  was  Black  Sam." 
"  Who's  Black  Sam?     I  never  heard  of  him." 
"  That's  because  you  haven't  lived  here  as  long 
as  the  rest  of  us.     It's  lucky  you  haven't   run 
against  him,  for  he's  worse  than  a  mad  dog." 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  perfect  unanimity 
among  all  the  other  boys  as  to  the  offender,  they 
must  have  had  good  reason  for  their  sentiments. 
"  Black  Sam,"  as  he  was  known  throughout 
Coltsville  and  no  little  extent  of  surrounding 
territory,  was  a  vicious  negro,  as  black  as  he 
could  be  (hence  his  nickname).  His  wickedness 
was  such  that  many  looked  upon  him  as  a  degen- 
erate, which  he  probably  was.  He  was  about 
fourteen  years  old,  and  lived  with  his  parents 
in  The  Hollow,  on  the  other  side  of  the  woods, 
and  something  like  a  mile  from  the  school- 
house.  When  complaint  was  made  to  his  mother, 
she  referred  the  complaint  to  the  father,  a  simple, 
hard-working  man,  who  explained  that  for  four 
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or  five  years  he  had  been  utterly  unable  to  do 
anything  with  his  son,  who  therefore  acted  as 
he  pleased.  He  would  not  go  to  school,  would 
not  work,  and  delighted  in  nothing  that  was  not 
evil.  He  robbed  birds'  nests  and  tortured  the 
little  birds  and  their  mothers,  when  he  could  lay 
hands  on  them ;  he  stole  from  orchards  and  melon 
patches ;  stoned  farmers  when  driving  peace- 
fully over  the  highway,  and  was  an  intolerable 
pest. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  statement 
that  the  people  of  the  Coltsville  district  meekly 
bowed  to  the  reign  of  this  despicable  nuisance. 
He  had  felt  the  sting  of  the  whip-lash  more  than 
once  when  caught  in  a  melon  patch.  Sometimes 
a  man,  upon  being  stoned,  leaped  out  of  his 
w?agon,  and,  letting  his  team  alone  at  the  risk 
of  their  running  a\vay,  vaulted  the  fence  and 
brought  the  miscreant  down  after  a  hot  chase. 
Then,  as  the  expression  goes,  he  took  it  out  of 
Black  Sam's  hide. 

But  these  occasional  punishments  did  not  cure 
him.  The  teacher  and  the  clergyman  tried  to 
awaken  a  moral  sense  in  Sam,  but  could  accom- 
plish nothing.  He  seemed  absolutely  irreclaim- 
able. All,  without  exception,  \vere  forced  to 
admit  that,  if  he  lived,  he  w-as  certain  to  reach 
the  penitentiary  or  the  gallows. 

Aside  fromi  the  malicious  mischief  of  which 
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he  was  fond,  he  was  the  bully  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  beat  boys  out  of  pure  wantonness. 
He  was  bigger  and  stronger  than  nearly  all,  and 
they  held  him  in  terror.  There  were  talks  of 
combining,  that  is,  of  forming  a  sort  of  "  trust ' 
against  this  dusky  terror,  but  it  never  came  to 
anything,  because  each  boy  knew  that  Sam  would 
watch  for  his  chance  of  pouncing  upon  them 
separately,  and  thus  securing  revenge.  So  he 
reigned  like  an  Oriental  despot. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CARRYING    THE    WAR    INTO    AFRICA 

IF  there  had  been  any  doubt  left  among  the 
boys  as  to  the  guilty  person,  it  was  removed  a 
few  minutes  later  when  Black  Sam  himself  saun- 
tered out  of  the  wood,  came  to  the  bank,  and, 
looking  down  on  the  crowd,  called  out : 
'  Hello,  fellers ;  what's  de  matter  ?  " 
He  had  on  an  old  straw  hat  with  part  of  the 
crown  gone,  no  coat  or  vest,  with  his  soiled  shirt 
open  in  front,  and  his  ragged  trousers  held  up 
by  a  single  suspender,  through  which  a  bit  of 
wood  was  skewered  in  front  and  rear.  The 
trousers  were  rolled  to  the  knees,  and  the  feet 
still  showed  the  mud  gained  from  tramping 
about  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  He  held  both 
hands  thrust  into  his  pockets  and  grinned  with 
pleasure  as  he  looked  down  in  the  grieved  and 
indignant  faces  of  the  lads. 

That's  Black  Sam,"  said  Tom  Sprague,  in 
a  guarded  voice  to  Jo.  "  Better  be  careful  and 
not  make  him  mad." 

63 
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Jo  made  no  reply,  and  he  and  the  other  boys 
climbed  out  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  front  of 
the  negro,  who  awaited  them  with  a  grin  on  his 
repulsive  face.  He  was  quick  to  notice  the  lad 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  became  in- 
terested immediately  in  him. 

"Hello,  who  am  yo?'  he  asked,  looking  at 
Jo,  whose  eyes  had  a  dangerous  gleam  when, 
instead  of  answering,  he  asked : 

"  Did  you  break  our  dam?  ' 

"  I  didn't  know  yo'  owned  any  dam  round 
hyah.  What  yo'  gwine  to  do  'bout  it  if  I  done 
busted  your  old  dam?': 

'If  it  was  you, -- and  I  am  sure  it  was,  - 
you  are  a  mean,  low,  good-for-nothing  coward!  ' 

Every  one  was  startled.  They  had  never  heard 
a  boy  talk  to  Black  Sam  like  that.  Dick  Welling 
glanced  behind  him  to  see  if  the  way  was. open 
for  a  dash,  since  Black  Sam  took  special  pleasure 
in  beating  him,  and  he  believed  he  would  do 
it  again  after  polishing  off  the  rash  Jo.  Tom 
Sprague  twitched  the  latters  sleeve  and  whis- 
pered : 

'  Never  mind,  Jo.     Don't  make  him  mad,  or 
he'll  kill  you." 

Black  Sam,  instead  of  leaping  upon  Jo,  delib- 
erately stooped,  picked  up  a  bit  of  stick  and  laid 
it  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Jes'  knock  dat  off,  will  yo'  ?  " 
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'  I  won't  do  that,  but  I'll   knock  your  head 
off." 

And  Jo  straightway  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
threat,  that  is,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
He  made  a  motion  as  if  to  displace  the  chip,  but, 
instead,  drove  his  fist  with  all  the  strength  he 
could  concentrate  into  his  right  arm  straight 
against  the  mouth  of  Black  Sam,  who  toppled 
over  backward,  tried  to  save  himself  from  fall- 
ing, but  went  down.  Confused  by  the  hurricane- 
like  assault,  he  strove  desperately  to  scramble  to 
his  feet,  his  face  agleam,  but  before  he  could 
steady  himself  Jo  landed  another  blow  in  the 
same  spot.  Sam's  hat  fell  off,  he  gasped,  turned 
his  head  away,  and  scrambled  frantically  up. 
While  doing  so,  he  cast  an  affrighted  look  over 
his  shoulder,  which  was  just  in  time  to  receive 
a  third  terrific  facer  that  did  more  execution  than 
the  former  two  together. 

Jo  did  not  lose  a  second.  He  was  intuitively 
following  the  motto  of  the  professional  pugilist, 
'  when  you  are  caught  in  a  fight,  lick  the  other 
fellow  as  quickly  as  you  can."  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  if  the  negro  had  stood  up  to  his 
task,  he  could  have  given  Jo  a  hard  tussle,  for 
he  was  certainly  strong  for  one  of  his  years.  But 
his  antagonist  did  not  allow  him  time  to  recover 
from  the  first  stunning  shock.  Before  the  fel- 
low could  rise,  Jo  was  upon  him,  his  whole  na- 
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ture  aflame  with  indignation.  He  followed  Sam 
up,  and,  when  he  made  a  last  attempt  to  climb 
to  his  feet,  Jo  leaped  upon  his  shoulders  and 
bore  him  to  the  earth. 

Sam's  face  was  turned  away,  but  it  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  Jo's  fists,  and  he  pelted  him 
until  his  victim  was  terrified,  and  believed  his 
life  was  not  worth  a  minute's  purchase.  Many 
of  the  African  race  have  a  yellow  streak  in  their 
composition,  -  -  though,  of  course,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, -  -  and  Black  Sam  was  a  contemptible 
coward,  without  a  redeeming  trait  in  his  nature. 

"  'Nough !  'nough !  Doan'  kill  me !  Pull  him 
off,  boys !  Doan'  yo'  see  I'm  nearly  dead?  Help ! 
help!  murder!  fire!  Please  let  me  up,  and  I'll 
neber  do  so  no  mo' !  ' 

Jo  Hepburn  seemed  to  be  stricken  with  deaf- 
ness, for  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  despairing  ap- 
peals, and  kept  up  his  pummelling  until  more  than 
one  of  the  spectators  were  afraid  that  their  play- 
mate would  carry  out  his  threat.  Just  then  Jo 
leaped  back  from  the  prostrate  form,  and,  recoil- 
ing a  pace  or  two,  stood  with  clenched  fists,  glar- 
ing at  him. 

'Do  you  want  anything  more?  If  you  do, 
come  on ! ' 

Black  Sam  was  a  sight  to  behold.  In  all  his 
life,  he  had  never  received  such  a  frightful  drub- 
bing, wrhich  was  over  before  he  realized  it  had 
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fairly  begun.  Not  only  did  he  suffer  from  his 
hurts,  but  trembled  with  exceeding  fear.  With- 
out looking  at  his  hat,  lying  a  few  paces  away, 
he  started  to  slink  off. 

"Stop!"  thundered  Jo.  "Don't  you  move  a 
step  till  I  tell  you  to  go." 

Sam  started  as  if  from  an  electric  shock,  and 
tremblingly  came  to  a  halt. 

"  No,  sah !  I'll  do  jest  what  yo'  wants  me  to 
do,  but  please  doan'  lam  me  ag'in.  It'll  take 
me  foah  yeahs  to  git  ober  dis.  All  my  teefe  am 
loose,  and  my  nose  will  neber  be  straight  ag'in, 
and  I  can't  see  out  ob  one  eye." 

"  Next  tinie  you  won't  be  able  to  see  out  of 
either  eye.  I've  only  just  begun.  Oh,  how  I 
ache  to  get  at  you  again!  ' 

Jo  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  took  a  step  toward 
the  cowering  wretch,  who  wailed : 

"  Doan'  do  dat,  please!  I'll  neber  bust  cle  dam 
ag'in!'  he  wailed,  doubling  his  elbow  in  front 
of  his  face.  "  I'm  sorry  I  doned  it.  I  didn't 
know  yo'  had  anyt'ing  to  do  wid  it.  I'll  do  any- 
t'ing  dat  yo'  wants  me  to  do.  I  can't  stand  any 
more  like  dat;  it'll  kill  me  suah." 

The  abject  fear  and  the  battered  appearance 
of  Black  Sam  awoke  pity  in  the  heart  of  more 
than  one  boy,  but  none  dared  speak.  Jo  had 
given  such  a  display  of  tempestuous  wrath  that 
all  stared  at  him  with  awe.  Who  could  say 
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he  would  not  turn  upon  the  lad  that  dared  inter- 
pose? Jo  really  had  a  task  to  restrain  himself, 
but  a  natural  chivalry  of  his  nature  would  not 
allow  him  to  punish  the  helpless  scamp  any  fur- 
ther. We  cannot  kick  the  dog  that  cringes  at 
our  feet. 

''  See  here,  Sam,"  he  finally  said,  in  an  even 
voice,  "  you  broke  that  dam,  and  you've  got  to 
help  mend  it." 

"  Yes,  sah ;    I'll  do  dat,  Josey." 

'Go  to  my  home  —  you  know  where  I  live, 
though  you  didn't  seem  to  know  me  -  -  and  pass 
up  the  stairs  of  the  carriage-house.  Under  the 
bench  at  the  front  window  you  will  see  a  bucket 
of  tar,  with  a  stick  in  it.  Don't  forget  the  stick. 
Go  and  bring  it  here  as  quick  as  you  can  travel." 

"  Yes,  sah." 

He  picked  up  his  ragged  hat  and  was  about 
to  start  off,  but  abruptly  paused. 

"  S'posen  de  folks  stop  me,  what  shall  I  say  ?  ' 

"  Tell  them  I  sent  you,  and  the  tar  is  for  the 
dam." 

"  Den  I  kin  say  '  dam/  if  dey  wants  to  know 
what  I'm  after?  ' 

"  Yes;  if  you  say  it  as  I  told  you.  Why  don't 
you  start?' 

"Yes,  sah." 

He  fairly  leaped  from  the  ground,  and  loped 
off  like  an  Indian  toward  the  home  of  Jo  Hep- 
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burn,  who  waited  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  when 
he  turned  upon  his  playmates. 

"  And  that's  the  darky  you  have  let  play  the 
bully  over  you !  You  have  seen  what  a  miserable 
coward  he  is.  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  Tom,  you 
or  Jack  or  Jim  could  pummel  him  worse  than 
I  did." 

"  I  don't  believe  any  one  in  the  world  could 
do  that,"  Tom  Sprague  mustered  courage  to  say. 
"  You  went  at  him  like  fury." 

"  Because  that's  the  only  way  to  do  it.  I  hope 
he  will  tackle  one  of  you  three  and  serve  you 
as  you  ought  to  be  served,  but  if  Sam  lays  a 
ringer  on  any  of  the  smaller  boys,"  added  Jo, 
with  the  old  flash  in  his  eyes,  "  let  me  know." 

"  I'll  do  dat  suah,"  said  Dick  Welling  from 
the  farther  edge  of  the  group.  '  Jiminy !  when 
Sam  feels  he  wants  any  exumcise,  he's  been  in 
de  habit  ob  beatin'  me,  an'  I  done  got  tired  ob 
sich  foolishness." 

"  You  are  too  small  for  him,  Dick,  and  then 
you  haven't  got  much  sense,  anyway.  I  feel 
now  that  I'd  like  an  excuse  to  polish  him  off." 

"  I  don't  think  he  needs  any  more  '  polish- 
ing,' '  said  Jack  Grover,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"  While  Sam  is  gone,  we  must  get  a  board  of 
the  right  width  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  one  he 
smashed.  I'll  measure  the  opening,  and  give  it 
to  two  or  three  of  you." 
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Jo  walked  out  on  the  crosspiece,  with  a  twig 
in  his  hand,  and  carefully  took  the  breadth  of 
the  vacancy,  snipping  off  the  end  of  the  bit  of 
stick  with  his  knife,  so  as  to  make  it  exact. 
When  he  returned,  he  cut  two  more  branches 
of  precisely  the  same  width,  and  gave  one  each 
to  Tom  Sprague,  Jack  Grover,  and  Jim  Richards. 
The  three  started  on  a  trot  for  their  homes,  for 
they  were  not  only  eager  to  obey  their  leader, 
but  anxious  to  have  the  dam  repaired  at  the 
earliest  moment.  The  occasion  was  one  in  which 
minutes  counted. 

Before  any  of  the  three  reappeared,  Black  Sam 
came  in  sight,  lugging  the  tar-bucket  and  pant- 
ing from  his  haste.  While  he  was  absent,  his 
face  had  assumed  a  lugubrious  appearance.  One 
eye  was  closed,  his  unusually  thick  lips  were 
swollen,  and  his  nose  was  awry,  and  likely  to 
remain  so  for  an  indefinite  time.  Glancing  ap- 
prehensively at  his  master,  he  placed  the  bucket 
in  front  of  him,  and  timidly  asked : 

"  Am  dere  anyt'ing  moah  dat  I  kin  do  for  yo', 
Josey?" 

The  haughty  Jo  made  no  reply  until  he  had 
inspected  the  vessel  and  stirred  the  black  liquid 
with  the  stick,  to  make  sure  everything  was 
right. 

"  I  must  have  an  axe  to  hew  off  the  lower 
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part  of  the  board.     Hurry  to  the  wood-shed  and 
fetch  me  our  axe." 

"  Yes,  sah,"  and  Sam  bolted,  glad  to  escape 
from  the  presence  of  his  conqueror. 

It  was  quite  a  journey  to  Jo  Hepburn's  house, 
and,  before  the  negro  lad  came  back,  the  three 
white  boys  returned,  each  with  a  board  whose 
width  he  thought  was  what  was  needed.  Jo 
compared  the  different  pieces,  and  selected  the 
one  brought  by  Tom,  which  seemed  to  fit  to  a 
hair.  Jim  Richards  had  been  thoughtful  enough 
to  fetch  a  keen-edged  hatchet,  with  which  Jo 
proceeded  to  sharpen  one  end  of  the  board.  Then 
the  tar  was  plentifully  smeared  as  before. 

'  I  sent  Sam  after  an  axe,  but  we  won't  wait 
for  him,"  he  explained.  "  But  I'll  have  to  use 
the  axe  to  hammer  down  the  board." 

When  adjusted,  the  breadth  was  found  to  be 
right.  It  mattered  not  if  the  pieces  were  a  little 
narrow  in  some  cases,  for,  being  of  pine,  they 
swelled  after  wetting,  and  became  as  tight  as 
the  planking  of  a  ship. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  board  was  put  in 
position,  the  battered  and  much  subdued  Sam 
panted  through  the  wood  and  gingerly  handed 
the  axe  to  its  owner. 

'  I  hurried  all  I  could,  Josey,  but  I  stubbed 
my  toe  in  runnin'  'cross  de  meader,  or  I'd  been 
here  a  half-minute  sooner.'1 
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"  It  is  well  for  you  you  weren't  gone  any 
longer.  If  you  hadn't  hurried.  I'd  been  after 
you.  Now,  I  don't  want  a  word  from  you  till 
I  ask  you  some  questions." 

"  No,  sah.  Josey." 

Poising  himself  on  the  support  of  the  dam, 
Jo  brought  down  his  vigorous  blows  on  the  top 
of  the  board,  which  sank  several  inches  with 
each  impact.  In  a  short  time,  the  opening  was 
closed  as  tight  as  a  drum.  But  fully  a  foot  of 
the  board  projected  above  its  companions,  and 
gave  an  unsightly  look  to  the  dam. 

"  Sam!  "  suddenly  shouted  Jo,  turning  fiercely 
upon  the  negro;  "  this  board  must  be  sawed  off. 
Hurry  to  the  woodshed  with  this  bucket  and  axe. 
then  bring  the  saw  from  the  bench  on  the  left 
side." 

"Yes.   sah;    I'll  doot.  Josey." 

And  he  was  off  like  a  shot.  The  boys  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  meekness  of  the 
former  bully  of  the  neighborhood  that  several 
rolled  on  the  ground  with  merriment.  No  one 
had  ever  dreamed  of  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
too  many  proofs  of  the  subjection  of  the  pest 
had  been  given  for  any  one  to  doubt  its  genuine- 
ness. None  laughed  more  heartily  than  Jo,  who 
said: 

"  \Ve  mustn't  do  this  when  he's  in  sight.    He's 
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afraid  of  me  now,  and  I  don't  intend  to  let  up 
on  him." 

Sam  made  the  last  journey  quicker  than  the 
others.  He  was  becoming  familiar  with  the 
route,  and  had  learned  the  shortest  cut.  Jo 
scowled  and  uttered  no  word  of  thanks,  as  he 
took  the  saw  from  the  outstretched  hand.  In 
a  few  minutes,  the  projection  of  the  board  had 
been  removed,  and  the  top  of  the  structure  was 
comparatively  level.  The  break  was  repaired, 
and  all  that  remained  to  do  was  to  wait  till  the 
overflow  of  the  spring  -  -  or  mayhap  a  rainfall 
-  refilled  the  pool. 

Picking  his  way  along  the  crosspiece,  Jo 
stopped  in  front  of  the  negro,  who  visibly  trem- 
bled, fearing  further  punishment.  In  his  most 
impressive  manner,  the  conqueror  said : 

"  Listen,  Sam.  You  see  the  dam  is  just  as 
good  as  ever.  If  any  harm  comes  to  it  again, 
I  shall  know  that  you  did  it,  for  you  are  the 
only  one  in  the  State  mean  enough  to  do  a  thing 
of  that  kind.  What  will  /  do?  I'll  hunt  you 
out  and  drag  you  here.  Then  I'll  stand  you  on 
your  head  in  the  place  where  the  board  has  been 
smashed,  with  your  heels  sticking  up.  Then  I'll 
hammer  on  your  heels  with  the  back  of  the  axe 
till  your  head  is  driven  down  out  of  sight  in  the 
mud.  No  doubt  your  feet  will  stick  up  too  much, 
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but  I  can  fix  that  by  sawing  'em  off,  just  as  I 
have  sawed  off  this  board.     Do  you  hear  me? ' 
"  Yes,  sah,  Josey,"  came  faintly  from  between 
the  chattering  teeth  of  Black  Sam. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

RESTITUTION 

BLACK  SAM  did  not  leave  the  group  of  boys 
for  his  home  in  The  Hollow  until  his  dreaded 
master  gave  him  permission.  He  started  at  a 
deliberate  and  seemingly  careless  walk,  but  had 
not  gone  far  when  he  broke  into  a  run,  and 
speedily  whisked  out  of  sight  among  the  trees. 
Then  again  the  boys,  whom  he  had  left  behind, 
gave  vent  to  their  merriment.  Finally  they,  too, 
broke  apart  and  strolled  homeward. 

Dick  Welling  was  following  the  winding  path, 
and  was  close  to  the  fence,  between  whose  bars 
he  had  to  push  his  way  in  order  to  keep  to  the 
trail,  when  he  received  one  of  the  greatest  shocks 
of  his  life ;  for,  seated  on  the  top  rail,  and  wait- 
ing for  him,  was  Black  Sam. 

The  looks  of  the  former  bully  and  pest  -  -  as 
have  been  described  -  -  would  have  terrified  any 
one  who  was  his  inferior  in  strength.  This  was 
a  lonely  place  for  such  a  meeting,  and  then  Dick 
had  learned  from  painful  experience  what  to 
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expect  from  the  scamp.  He  paused,  asking  him- 
self whether  he  would  not  better  turn  and  run, 
but  Sam,  who  had  his  eyes  -  -  or  more  properly, 
one  eye  -  -  on  him,  read  his  thought  and  called 
out: 

"Yo'  needn't  run;    I  won't  hurt  yo'." 

The  assurance  brought  to  mind  the  words  that 
Jo  Hepburn  had  spoken  by  the  dam  when  await- 
ing the  return  of  Sam.  Dick's  courage  came 
back. 

"  I  guess  yo'  hadn't  better  hurt  me,  Sam." 

"What's  de  reason  I  hadn't?'  gruffly  de- 
manded the  larger  boy,  slipping  off  the  fence  and 
standing  on  his  feet. 

"  'Cause  Jo  Hepburn  tole  us  little  fellers  dat 
if  yo'  laid  a  hand  on  us,  jes'  to  let  him  know, 
and  he'll  smash  de  life  out  ob  yo'." 

"  Did  he  say  dat,  Dick?" 

"  Dat's  jes'  what  he  said,  Sam." 

And,  encouraged  by  his  manifest  advantage, 
the  young  rascal  proceeded  to  amend  the  proc- 
lamation of  Jo  Hepburn  in  the  most  scandalous 
way. 

"  Yes,  Jo  tole  me  not  to  hurry  home,  but  to 
hang  back  like." 

"What  fur?" 

"  So  as  to  gib  yo'  a  chance  and  sorter  bait  yo' 
on.  Yo'  see,  Sam,  he  wants  an  excoos  to  sail 
into  yo'  ag'in,  and  I  'greed  to  gib  it  to  him.  I 
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said  I  would  hang  back  and  try  to  let  yo'  see 
me,  t'inkin'  as  how  yo'd  be  suah  to  hammer 
me.  Dat's  de  reason  I  hurried  up  so  when  I  seed 
yo'  a-settin'  on  de  fence." 

"  I  didn't  notice  dat  yo'  hurried  any." 
"  I  was  waitin'  to  make  suah  it  war  yo'  afore 
I  corned  on." 

"  Say,  Dick,  who  am  dat  feller  you  call  Jo?  ': 
"  I  t'ink  yo'  found  out  who  he  am,"  chuckled 
the  younger  lad,  whose  courage  rapidly  grew. 
"  Whar'd  he  come  from  ?  ' 
"  New  York.     Yo'  knows  whar  he  libs ;    his 
father  am  de  richest  man  in  Coltsville." 

"  I  know  all  dat,  but  did  yo'  eber  see  a  chap 
fight  like  him?    He's  a  reg'lar  Samson." 

"  Dat's  what  he  am.    When  he  feels  like  habin' 
fun,  he  jes'  sets  to  work  and  lams  ebery  one  ob 
us  fellers  around  de  schoolhouse.     Why,  he  took 
Tom  Sprague,  Jack  Grover,  Jim  Richards,  and 
me  toder  day,  at  de  same  time,  by  de  heels,  and 
banged  our  heads  ag'inst  de  fence  till  all  de  rails 
was  broke.     De  teacher  am  afeard  ob  him." 
"  Gorrynation !    I  should  t'ink  he  would  be." 
"  I  tell  yo',  Sam,  yo's  mighty  lucky." 
"  Mighty  lucky,"  repeated  Black  Sam,  making 
his  battered  countenance  look  more  grotesque  in 
the   effort   to   smile.      "  How   do  yo'    make   dat 
out?" 

"Why,  ain't  yo'   alibe?" 
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"  S'pose  I  am,  but  I  doan'  feel  suah.     If  he 
hadn't  stopped  jes'  when  he  did,  my  poor  fader 
and  moder  would   hab  been  orphans,"   moaned 
Sam,  getting  his  family  relations  a  little  mixed. 
"  I  say,  Sam,  ain't  yo'  goin'  to  lambast  me?  " 
"What  yo'  ax  me  dat  fur?" 
"  So  I  kin  tell  Jo,  and  he'll  hab  de  excoos  for 
sailin'  into  yo'  ag'in  to-morrer." 

So  far  as  Sam  was  able  to  do  so,  he  twisted 
his  askew  face  into  an  expression  of  reproach. 
"  I  blebe  yo'd  like  to  see  me  killed,  Dick." 
"  I  wouldn't  feel  wery  bad,  Sam,  when  I  t'ink 
ob  all  yo'  hab  done  to  me." 

"  I  war  only  in  fun,  Dick.     I  didn't  mean  it." 
"  Yo'  war  in  fun  de  same  as  Jo  Hepburn  was." 
"  Dat's  his  name,  is  it  ?     I'll  remember." 
'  I  reckons  yo'  will.    I'd  remember  if  he  sarved 
me    dat    way.      Gwine    to   bust    de    dam    ag'in, 
Sam?" 

"  What's  de  matter  wid  yo',  all  de  time  axin' 
sich  foolish  questions?  I  say,  Dick,  am  dat  Jo 
Hepburn  gwine  to  lib  around  hyah  all  de  time  ?  " 
1  Yas,"  was  the  unblushing  response.  '  He 
says  he  likes  the  people  in  Coltsville,  and  'tends 
to  spend  all  his  life  hyah." 

"  Twouldn't  be  a  bad  idee  fur  me  to  move." 
"  Dat's   jes'    de   t'ing   for   yo'    to    do,    Sam," 
eagerly  said  Dick,  delighted  with  the  hope  of  the 
neighborhood  being  rid  of  the  nuisance. 
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"  I  s'pose  Jo  won't  bodder  me  if  I  behabe," 
remarked  Sam,  as  if  communing  with  himself. 

"  Kin  yo'  do  dat,  Sam  ?  Yo'  see,  you've  been 
the  ornerest  dog  so  long  dat  it  will  be  hard  work 
for  yo'  to  be  decent." 

"  Dat's  so,  but  I'm  gwinter  to  try, -- dat  is," 
he  threw  in  by  way  of  a  saving  clause,  "  if  dat 
chap  am  gwine  to  stay  'bout  hyah." 

After  further  conversation  in  the  same  vein, 
Black  Sam  turned  off  in  the  woods  and  strolled 
homeward.  He  reached  The  Hollow  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  and  he  felt  sheepish  indeed  when 
his  horrified  father  and  mother  demanded  to 
know  what  had  happened  to  him.  The  son  was 
not  very  ingenious  in  framing  fiction,  his  general 
course  being  to  tell  straight,  barefaced  falsehoods, 
but,  with  apparent  indifference,  he  said  that  he 
was  climbing  a  ladder  at  'Squire  Jones's,  when 
it  fell  over  on  him  and  inflicted  his  facial  dam- 
ages. 

This  explanation  was  so  glaringly  insufficient 
that  his  worried  mother  questioned  her  son  more 
closely.  Sam  replied  that,  after  the  ladder 
knocked  him  over,  he  tried  to  catch  an  estray 
mule  wandering  in  the  highway,  and  received 
two  of  his  hoofs  squarely  in  the  face.  This 
sounded  more  reasonable,  but  he  was  speedily  cor- 
nered by  more  anxious  inquiries,  whereupon  he 
gruffly  told  his  parents  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
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ness,  and  he  would  mind  his.  They  knew  their 
son  too  well  to  press  the  matter  further. 

But  a  skilled  student  of  human  nature  would 
have  discovered  there  was  something  more  on  the 
mind  of  Black  Sam  than  the  memory  of  the 
terrific  drubbing  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  Jo  Hepburn.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
feel  uneasy,  even  after  his  mother  had  bathed  his 
twisted  countenance  and  swathed  it  to  that  degree 
that  only  one  eye  and  his  capacious  mouth 
showed;  but,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  as  he  was 
urged  to  do,  he  banged  on  his  hat  and  stamped 
out-of-doors. 

It  was  a  humble  cabin  in  which  he  had  lived 
all  his  clays,  the  principal  outbuilding  attached  to 
it  being  a  small  woodshed.  At  rare  intervals, 
Sam  felt  gracious  enough  to  saw  and  split  some 
of  the  fuel  piled  there,  but  as  a  rule  he  allowed 
his  bent  father  to  do  that  work  after  his  return 
from  his  daily  toil.  The  boy  stopped  in  front 
of  the  shed,  one  whole  side  of  which  was  open, 
and,  with  his  hands  shoved  into  his  pockets,  gave 
himself  over  to  meditation. 

A  bright  moon  was  in  the  sky,  which  was 
without  a  cloud.  He  stood  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  abruptly  turned  and  passed  into  the 
shadow  made  by  the  roof  of  the  shed.  Groping 
about,  he  soon  came  out  again,  bearing  something 
in  his  arms  that  suggested  a  plump  baby.  It  was 
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an  enormous  watermelon  that  must  have  weighed 
nearly  twenty  pounds.  Glancing  at  the  house  to 
make  sure  no  one  was  watching  him,  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  path  with  his  burden  in  his  arms. 

Sam  was  a  night  prowler,  and  he  felt  no  fear 
in  making  his  way  through  the  dark  woods, 
where  every  path  and  trail  were  familiar  to  him. 
At  the  end  of  a  half-hour,  having  set  down  the 
melon  and  rested  several  times,  he  reached  the 
large  garden  attached  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Hep- 
burn, the  father  of  Jo. 

He  approached  from  the  farther  side,  that  is, 
the  one  most  removed  from  the  house.  It  was 
not  very  late  in  the  evening,  and,  laying  down 
the  fruit,  he  reconnoitred  for  a  time  before  ven- 
turing to  enter  the  garden.  A  light  was  burn- 
ing in  the  upper  story,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  any  of  the  family  had  retired. 

"  Dat's  whar  he  libs,"  whispered  Sam  to  him- 
self, with  a  shudder.  "  I  wouldn't  hab  him  see 
me  for  ten  t'ousand  worl's.  I'se  got  to  be  mighty 
keerful.  Dey  doan'  keep  any  dog,  which  am 
powerful  lucky  for  me." 

It  was  impossible  to  climb  the  fence  with  the 
fruit.  Since  there  was  no  gate  on  that  side, 
and  he  dared  not  come  closer  to  the  house,  he 
slyly  pulled  out  the  bottom  of  two  palings,  which 
he  had  loosened  the  night  before,  and  shoved 
the  melon  through,  stealthily  following  with  his 
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body.  The  moonlight  helped,  and,  after  groping 
around  for  a  time,  he  reached  the  exact  spot  for 
which  he  was  searching.  There  he  laid  down  his 
prize,  and  withdrew  with  the  care  he  had  shown 
from  the  first. 

On  the  night  before,  Black  Sam  had  stolen 
this  prize  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Hepburn.  It 
was  late  in  the  season  for  the  fruit,  but  this  was 
a  special  melon  with  whose  culture  Jo  had  taken 
great  pains.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  its  species, 
the  treasure  naturally  caught  the  eye  of  the  negro 
when  he  was  roving  around  the  country,  and  he 
gained  possession  of  it  in  the  same  way  that 
he  had  gained  possession  of  scores  of  things  that 
belonged  to  others. 

Now,  when  you  bear  in  mind  the  race  to  which 
Black  Sam  belonged,  and  the  kind  of  fruit  he 
brought  back,  can  you  think  of  a  more  perfect 
example  of  restitution? 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  reformation  of  Black 
Sam  was  genuine  and  lasting.  It  was  not,  be- 
cause it  was  caused  by  fear,  and  fear  never 
changed  a  bad  person  into  a  good  one.  He  was 
cowed  and  scared  to  a  grotesque  degree  by  the 
unexpected  punishment  from  a  boy  over  whom  he 
attempted  to  play  the  bully.  This  fear  kept  him 
within  the  letter  of  the  moral  law,  as  may  be 
said,  but  at  heart  he  was  as  vicious  as  ever.  The 
dread  of  another  castigation  from  Jo  Hepburn 
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drew  his  fangs,  so  to  speak;  but,  as  he  grew 
older,  he  chafed  under  the  restraint,  and  finally 
ended  it  by  running  away  and  tramping  to  one 
of  the  Western  States.  Nothing  was  heard  of 
him  for  several  years,  and  then  the  news  that 
might  have  been  expected  came  by  a  roundabout 
way  to  Coltsville :  Black  Sam  was  serving  a  long 
term  in  the  penitentiary,  to  which  he  was  sent 
after  a  narrow  escape  from  lynching.  Thus  he 
passes  out  of  our  history,  his  example  teaching 
its  own  impressive  lesson. 

The  swimming-pool  gradually  filled  up  with  the 
clear,  cold,  pure  water  from  the  spring,  no  rain- 
fall coming  to  the  help  of  the  impatient  young- 
sters, who  enjoyed  several  weeks  more  of  the 
delights  of  bathing  and  frolicking  in  the  delicious 
depths.  The  dam  had  been  so  well  constructed 
that  it  did  not  show  any  weakness  for  a  long 
time.  The  vigilant  eyes  of  Jo  and  the  other  lads 
were  quick  to  detect  the  danger  signals,  and 
equally  quick  to  strengthen  any  weak  spots  that 
developed.  When  the  weather  became  too  cold 
for  outdoor  bathing,  all  looked  forward  to  the 
sport  they  would  have  on  the  ice. 

Indian  summer  did  not  come  that  year  until 
well  into  November,  after  there  had  been  touches 
of  wintry  wreather.  The  continued  balmy  tem- 
perature led  to  an  important  meeting  and  con- 
ference one  afternoon  on  the  bank  of  the  pool. 
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Only  twelve  boys  were  present,  but  they  made 
up  in  earnestness  for  double  that  number. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  too  risky,"  said  Jo,  when  he 
had  taken  a  longing  look  into  the  crystal  element, 
through  which  he  could  see  the  bottom  in  the 
deepest  part  as  clearly  as  if  nothing  but  air  in- 
tervened. 

"  Why,  it's  just  like  summer,  isn't  it?  "  asked 
Tom  Sprague,  reproachfully. 

"  Oh,  it's  warm  enough  in  the  air,  but  the 
water  must  be  colder." 

Jack  Grover  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  pond, 
stooped  and  flirted  his  hand  in  the  element,  with 
the  air  of  a  judge  seeking  ground  for  a  decisive 
opinion. 

"  I  can't  feel  any  difference  between  the  cold 
now  and  what  it  was  in  July  and  August." 

Dick  Welling  made  the  same  test. 

"  Yo's  wrong,  Tom;    it's  zvarmcr" 

"  Now,  Jo,  you  know  that  water  is  sometimes 
so  cold  it  can't  freeze.  I've  heard  father  say  that, 
and  he  knows,"  argued  Jim  Richards. 

Jo  could  hold  out  no  longer.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  began  throwing  off  his  coat. 

"  All  right ;    here  goes,  boys ! ' 

Every  one  imitated  him,  and  in  less  space  than 
would  be  imagined  the  dozen  were  frolicking 
with  their  old  time  vigor  and  glee.  All  the  same, 
each  was  conscious  that  the  water  was  consid- 
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erably  colder  than  in  the  summer.  They  did  not 
remain  in  it  as  long-  as  usual,  and,  when  they 
came  out,  every  boy  was  shivering  and  his  teeth 
chattering. 

Had  a  musician  passed  through  that  district 
a  week  later  in  quest  of  singers,  he  would  have 
found  twelve  boys  of  varying  size  and  ages,  who 
would  have  seemed  fitted  specially  to  sing  the 
part  of  bass.  True,  half  of  them  were  in  bed, 
taking  bitter  decoctions,  and  even  Jo  Hepburn 
was  allowed  to  stay  home  from  school  for  two 
or  three  days  until  he  could  recover  from  his 
frightful  cold.  Only  one  of  the  lads  revealed  the 
cause  of  his  condition,  and  all  received  a  tender 
care  and  sympathy,  which,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  would  have  been  denied  the  others  had 
the  truth  been  known  to  the  parents. 

It  was  on  that  memorable  occasion  that  little 
Tommy  Morgan  passed  through  an  experience 
most  of  which  has  since  appeared  in  print.  Being 
only  six  years  old,  he  was  forbidden  with  great 
positiveness  by  his  parents  to  go  in  swimming. 
Of  him,  as  of  most  boys,  it  could  be  said : 

"  I  ne'er  would  been  in  this  condition, 
But  for  mother's  prohibition." 

Tommy  disobeyed  his  mother  many  a  time, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  indulged  in 
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bathing  during  the  "  closed  season."  Well  aware 
that  he  had  committed  an  unusually  heinous  of- 
fence, he  was  in  a  tremble  'lest  the  truth  should 
become  known. 

Upon  entering  the  house,  he  ran  immediately 
to  his  mother,  kissed  her  with  marked  fervor, 
and  asked  if  there  was  not  something  he  could 
do  for  her.  He  would  be  happy  beyond  ex- 
pression if  she  would  name  a  bit  of  labor  she 
needed  performed.  His  anxious  willingness  was 
so  exuberant  that  her  suspicion  was  aroused. 
Looking  into  the  chubby  upturned  face  at  her 
knee,  she  made  a  discovery. 

Tommy,   have  you   been   in  swimming?'1 

'  No,  ma'am,"  was  the  prompt  response. 

'  How  did  you  get  your  shirt  on  wrong  side 
out?" 

1 1  did  that  climbing  over  the  fence,  mamma." 
The  grieved  and  half-amused  parent  pressed 
the  young  hopeful. 

Tommy,    you    have   been    in    swimming;     I 
know  it." 

'  You  don't  think  I  would  tell  you  a  story, 
mamma.  I  didn't  go  in ;  /  fell  in." 

'  How  was  it  you  did  not  get  your  clothing 
wet?" 

'  Well,  you  see,  dear  mamma,  I  was  kinder 
afraid  I  might  fall  in,  so  I  took  off  my  clothes 
to  save  them  from  getting  wet.  You  know  this 
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is  a  nice  suit,  mamma,  and  I  didn't  want  to  make 
you  feel  bad  by  getting  it  wet.  Wasn't  that  good 
in  me,  mamma?  " 

With  a  grieved  countenance,  the  mother  ad- 
dressed her  hopeful : 

"  Tommy,  you  have  been  a  very,  very  bad 
boy.  You  disobeyed  me  by  going  in  swimming, 
when  it  is  enough  to  give  you  your  death  at  this 
time  of  the  year ;  but,  worse  than  all,  you  have 
told  me  a  wicked  falsehood.  I  am  ashamed  of 
you  and  I  am  indignant.  Now,  go  right  up- 
stairs to  your  room,  take  off  your  coat,  ask  God 
to  forgive  you,  and  wait  for  me.  I  won't  keep 
you  waiting  long." 

As  she  spoke,  she  reached  her  hand  down  and 
removed  one  of  her  slippers,  as  an  intimation 
to  Tommy  of  what  he  might  expect.  She  then 
slipped  it  on  again  and  awaited  the  crucial  mo- 
ment. 

Tommy  went  panting  tip-stairs  into  his  room 
and  closed  the  door.  His  mother  waited  a  few 
minutes  and  then  passed  softly  up  the  steps.  As 
she  approached  the  door  of  his  room,  she  over- 
heard his  voice.  She  paused,  and,  with  her  ear 
to  the  crevice,  listened. 

Tommy  was  on  his  knees  and  praying  with 
all  the  fervor  of  his  nature.  The  closing  words 
which  his  parent  caught,  and  which  no  doubt 
he  had  repeated  several  times,  were : 
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'''  O  Lord !  if  you  ever  want  to  help  a  feller, 
now's  your  chance ! ': 

A  smile  stole  over  the  face  of  the  mother, 
who  at  the  same  time  felt  a  pang  of  fear  of 
what  the  consequences  of  her  little  boy's  expo- 
sure might  be.  She  passed  silently  down-stairs 
and  resumed  her  sewing. 

From  where  she  sat,  she  could  catch  the  mur- 
mur of  Tommy's  voice,  though  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish his  words.  By  and  by  the  sounds 
ceased.  Evidently  he  was  wondering  why  she 
delayed  the  retribution. 

The  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  gently 
opened  for  an  inch  or  so,  and  when  she  glanced 
up  she  saw  the  gleam  of  a  big,  round  eye  peep- 
ing down  on  her. 

"  Mamma,"  called  the  little  fellow,  in  shaking 
tones,  as  he  pulled  the  door  farther  open ;  "  I'm 
ready." 

She  swallowed  a  lump  in  her  throat  and  said : 

"  You  may  come  down,  son,  and  sit  by 
me." 

Wondering  what  it  could  all  mean,  he  obeyed. 
His  mother  spoke  gently  but  earnestly  of  the 
wickedness  her  little  boy  had  committed,  and 
he  was  truly  repentant.  The  tears  filled  his  eyes, 
and  he  assured  her  he  would  never  disobey  her 
again,  and,  above  all,  would  not  soil  his  soul 
with  such  a  foul  sin  as  lying. 
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When  she  gave  him  permission  to  go  out  and 
play,  his  face  lit  up,  and,  pausing  with  his  hand 
on  the  door,  he  looked  back. 

"  Mamma,  I  tell  you  a  feller  that  don't  believe 
in  prayer  oughter  be  punched." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

FATHER    AND    SON 

I  THINK  I  have  told  yon  enough  about  Jo 
Hepburn  to  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
calling  him  a  plucky  boy.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  on  the  point,  please  suspend  judgment 
until  you  learn  that  which  will  be  told  in  the 
following  pages. 

I  have  already  said  that,  while  he  was  good  in 
all  his  studies,  he  was  not  specially  brilliant. 
Tom  Sprague  surpassed  him  in  mathematics, 
and  Jack  Grover  and  others  were  hardly  behind 
him  in  other  branches.  Jo,  however,  possessed 
that  which  is  better  than  brilliancy :  he  had  per- 
severance, resolution,  and  the  determination  to 
win,  -  -  all  of  which  qualities  are  well  summed 
up  in  the  characteristic  American  word,  "  pluck." 
I  have  known  him  to  study  far  into  the  night  in 
order  to  master  some  problem,  and  he  was  never 
content  with  slipshod  work.  He  was  fond  of 
his  school,  and  in  the  way  of  games  and  sports 
had  no  superior,  if,  indeed,  any  equals.  His  fair- 
go 
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ness,  sense  of  justice,  and  good  nature  made  him 
easily  the  most  popular  boy  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  the  naturally  good-natured  person  whose 
anger  is  the  most  to  be  feared.  It  may  take  a 
good  deal  to  rouse  him,  but  when  such  a  boy 
or  man's  indignation  is  stirred  to  its  depths,  it 
is  well  to  stand  from  under.  Black  Sam  learned 
that  truth. 

Jo's  teacher  and  the  father  of  the  lad  became 
quite  intimate  friends.  Jo  brought  an  urgent 
invitation  from  his  parent  to  the  teacher  to  visit 
his  home,  and  the  acquaintance  thus  begun  lasted 
through  many  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hepburn,  senior,  was  a  remarkable 
man  in  more  than  one  respect.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing member  of  a  large  mercantile  firm  in  New 
York,  and  very  wealthy.  Yet  he  possessed  only 
the  rudiments  of  the  commonest  school  education, 
and  knew  little  of  geography,  history,  or  of  other 
nations,  except  so  far  as  his  business  connections 
brought  knowledge  to  him.  His  natural  ability, 
his  shrewdness,  and  his  exceptional  foresight  en- 
abled him  to  gather  riches  where  those  of  supe- 
rior learning  fell  by  the  way. 

Such  a  man  was  quite  sure  to  have  his  own 
ideas  as  to  the  education  of  his  children,  which 
consisted  of  only  Jo  and  his  sister  Maggie,  two 
years  younger. 

'  I'm  going  to  give  them  a  good  deal  better 
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start  than  I  had,"  he  said  to  the  teacher  one  mild, 
moonlit  evening  in  summer,  when  the  two  were 
seated  on  the  front  porch,  with  the  former  smok- 
ing a  cigar.  "  My  parents  were  too  poor  to 
send  me  to  school,  and,  when  I  was  fifteen  years 
old,  I  knew  hardly  enough  to  write  my  name.  I 
had  to  work  like  a  dray-horse  from  daylight  until 
late  in  the  evening,  and  earned  just  enough  wages 
for  two  or  three  years  to  keep  my  aged  parents 
from  starving." 

"  You  need  not  add  that  that  state  of  affairs 
did  not  continue  always,"  remarked  the  teacher, 
with  a  smile. 

"  No  ;  because  I  wouldn't  let  it.  My  home  has 
been  in  the  city,  as  you  know.  The  first  thought 
of  my  wife  and  myself,  after  our  children  came 
to  us,  was  that  they  should  receive  the  best  edu- 
cation that  could  be  given  them.  My  wife  died 
four  years  ago,  and  then  I  became  more  anxious 
than  ever  about  Jo  and  Maggie.  They  attended 
the  finest  city  schools,  and  would  have  been  there 
yet  but  for  a  startling  warning  I  received." 

"  And  may  I  ask  the  nature  of  that?  "  inquired 
the  teacher. 

"  One  of  our  neighbors  had  a  boy  of  Jo's  age, 
and  they  attended  the  same  school  and  were  in- 
timate friends.  The  other  boy  was  so  bright 
that  he  soon  passed  Jo  and  was  promoted.  Then 
he  began  studying  with  might  and  main,  urged 
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on  by  his  parents,  who  were  proud,  as  was  nat- 
ural, of  his  ability.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  that  boy's  health  broke  down,  he  went 
into  a  decline  and  died,  when  he  ought  to  be 
well  and  strong  to-day. 

'  Jo  was  inclined  to  study  hard,  but  I  stopped 
him.  I  tell  you,  the  most  important  thing  for 
a  boy  to  have  in  this  world  —  of  course,  I'm 
not  referring  to  his  moral  being  -  -  is  sound, 
rugged  health.  That  is  like  the  stone  foundation 
to  a  building.  If  it  is  laid  right,  you  may  build 
any  structure  you  please  on  it.  I'm  satisfied  that 
thousands  of  children  are  sent  to  their  graves 
every  year  by  their  parents,  who  are  anxious  to 
see  them  shine,  and  who,  therefore,  actually  take 
their  lives  from  them." 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that." 

'  I  sent  the  children  up  in  the  mountains,  and 
let  them  run  wild  for  a  time;  but  I  soon  saw 
that  that  never  would  do.  They  were  getting 
no  school  education  and  becoming  little  more 
than  young  savages.  So  I  bought  this  place, 
placed  my  sister  in  it  as  housekeeper,  and  told 
her  to  see  that  Jo  and  Maggie  were  reared  ex- 
actly like  the  country  children  around  them.  You 
know  they  dress  no  better,  have  to  walk  farther 
than  some  of  them  to  school,  and  get  no  privi- 
leges above  the  poorest  pupils  in  your  school. 
Some  folks  placed  like  me  would  take  their  boys 
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and  girls  to  and  from  school  in  a  carriage.  When 
it's  too  stormy  to  walk,  Maggie  can  stay  home. 
I  don't  think  the  snow  can  be  too  deep  nor  the 
rain  too  hard  to  keep  Jo  back." 

"  I  can  testify  to  that,"  said  the  teacher,  who, 
as  you  know,  was  fond  of  the  sturdy  lad.  "  I 
never  saw  a  bay  with  more  pluck." 

"I'd  rather  hear  you  say  that  than  that  he 
leads  his  class  in  all  his  studies." 

"  He  does  that,  too,  sometimes." 

"  At  any  rate,  he  doesn't  ride  in  the  carriage 
except  on  Sundays  when  we  go  to  church." 

'  It  looks  to  me  as  if  he  prefers  to  walk  in  any 
circumstances." 

'  Well,  when  I  come  out  here  Saturday  even- 
ings to  stay  over  till  Monday,  I  don't  ask  Jo 
and  Maggie  much  about  their  studies,  for  their 
aunt  does  that,  but  I  look  closely  at  them  to  see 
whether  their  cheeks  are  getting  pale,  whether 
they  are  learning  to  stoop,  and  I  notice  what 
sort  of  appetites  they  have.  I  hear  that  Jo  some- 
times sits  up  late  studying,  but  I've  ordered  that 
stopped.  He  must  be  in  bed  at  ten  every  night, 
whether  he  knows  his  lessons  or  not.  If  he  is 
slack,  make  him  stay  after  school." 

'  I'm  afraid  that  would  be  the  severest  kind 
of  punishment,"  I  said. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  system?  ' 

"  It  is  the  one  that  I  have  advocated  all  my 
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life.  I  had  a  roommate  in  college  who  was 
a  wonder  in  his  way.  He  had  a  bulging  fore- 
head, a  flat  chest,  and  muscles  like  putty,  but  he 
took  double  honors,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and 
then  lay  down  and  died.  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  danger  of  Jo  making  such  a  zany  of  him- 
self." 

"  He  won't  as  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  him.  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  dam  which 
he  helped  build  below  the  spring,  and  I  know 
he  has  got  lots  of  fun  out  of  it.  The  only  thing 
that  seemed  to  hurt  Jo,"  added  his  father,  with 
a  laugh,  "  was  when  I  forbade  him  going  in 
swimming  more  than  three  times  a  day.  He 
coaxed  for  four,  but  I  wouldn't  listen  to  him, 
though  I  have  been  in  five  times  in  one  day." 

"  So  have  I." 

"  I  encouraged  him  to  do  all  hard  things,  for 
it  makes  him  manly.  Does  he  get  into  many 
fights  ? ':  abruptly  asked  the  parent,  turning 
sharply  upon  me. 

'  I  never  knew  him  to  engage  in  more  than 
one,  and- 

"Did  he  get  licked?" 

"  He  tackled  a  bully  two  years  older  than  he, 
that  all  the  other  boys  were  afraid  of,  and  gave 
him  the  worst  drubbing  I  ever  witnessed." 

"  You  saw  it,  eh  ?  '  chuckled  Mr.  Hepburn. 
"  Were  you  timekeeper  or  referee  ?  " 
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"  I  saw  it  all,  but  none  of  the  boys  knew  it. 
You  see  it  will  hardly  do  for  a  teacher  to  en- 
courage fighting;  all  our  precepts  are  against  it. 
So  I  stood  behind  a  tree  well  back,  and  could 
hardly  refrain  from  clapping  my  hands  and  hur- 
rahing when  I  saw  the  splendid  fight  Jo  put  up, 
and  the  crushing  victory  he  won." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  gentleman,  ea- 
gerly. 

I  gave  the  particulars,  for  I  knew  they  would 
not  harm  Jo,  who  acquitted  himself  that  day 
like  the  hero  he  was.  The  father  listened  with 
interest,  and,  when  I  was  through,  slapped  his 
hand  on  the  railing  and  exclaimed : 

"  Good !  that's  the  sort  of  chap  I  want  Jo 
to  be.  He  shall  have  the  new  pair  of  skates 
I  promised  him  if  he  acted  the  man  through  the 


summer.'1 


'  May  I  inquire  what  you  intend  to  do  with 
Jo?  Do  yon  mean  he  shall  take  up  a  profession, 
like  law  or  medicine? ' 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  When  he  is  old 
enough,  he  will  enter  my  business  with  me.  He 
shall  learn  every  in  and  out  of  it." 

'  He  is  now  close  upon  thirteen  years.  I  pre- 
sume you  will  take  him  with  you  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  years." 

'No;    he  shall  have  a  college  education." 

I  was  gratified  to  hear  Mr.  Hepburn  say  this, 
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for  his  previous  words  had  led  me  to  think  he 
looked  with  little  favor  upon  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 

'  He  will  be  prepared,  barring  accidents,  for 
college  in  the  course  of  two  years;  so  he  will 
be  close  upon  nineteen  when  he  is  graduated." 

"  That's  what  I  have  figured  on.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  his  health.  If  he  begins  to  grow  pale, 
and  to  talk  about  winning  first  honors,  I'll  yank 
him  out  of  college  quicker  than  you  can  say 
'  Jack  Robinson.'  He  will  get  enough  there  to 
pay  his  moderate  expenses  and  no  more.  I  may 
make  him  a  little  present  for  every  home  run 
he  scores  on  the  baseball  team,  or  for  each  touch- 
down with  the  college  eleven." 

'  What  college  have  you  in  mind  ?  " 

'  Princeton,  though  there  are  plenty  of  others ; 
but  I  had  a  Princeton  graduate  in  our  store,  who 
took  the  porter  by  the  neck  and  heels  and  flung 
him  down-stairs  one  day,  when  he  got  sassy. 
That  may  have  made  me  a  little  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  Princeton,  though  I  have  seen  young 
men  from  Yale  and  Harvard  and  Columbia  who 
probably  could  have  done  as  well." 

'  You  have  made  a  wise  choice,  but  all  of  the 
institutions  named  are  excellent." 

'  I  don't  doubt  it,  but  when  that  young  col- 
lege chap  tumbled  the  burly  porter  heels  over 
head  down  the  steps,  he  just  won  my  heart.  I 
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hope  Jo  will  do  as  well  as  he  did  at  college. 
If  he  doesn't,  I  shall  feel  my  money  has  been 
wasted." 

"  You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  point. 
If  his  life  is  spared,  he  will  prove  all  you  de- 
sire." 

"  As  for  Maggie,  I  intend  she  shall  become 
a  model  housekeeper,  after  which  she  will  go  to 
college,  too.  You  seem  surprised,  but  no  man 
values  a  good  education  more  than  he  who  lacks 
it.  I  place  it  next  to  sound  health.  There  are 
good  colleges  for  young  women  in  different  parts 
of  the  country." 

"  Plenty  of  them,  and  they  are  increasing  every 
year.  There  is  a  strong  similarity  between  the 
disposition  and  tastes  of  Jo  and  Maggie." 

'  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  she  has  been  in 
any  fights!"  exclaimed  my  host,  with  such  ear- 
nestness that  I  laughed  outright. 

"  Hardly,  but  she  has  Jo's  sturdy  perseverance, 
his  fondness  for  study,  and  his  liking  for  sports. 
He  is  the  most  popular  boy  in  school,  and  I  am 
sure  none  is  more  thought  of  than  Maggie  among 
the  girls." 

Mr.  Hepburn  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with 
his  feet  on  the  railing,  and  smoked  for  a  minute 
in  silence. 

"  It  has  done  me  a  world  of  good  to  hear  you 
speak  of  my  children  as  you  do.  I  need  hardly 
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tell  you  that  they  formed  a  liking  for  you  from 
the  first,  and  it  has  grown  with  the  weeks  and 
months." 

'  Such  commendation  is  welcome  to  any 
teacher,  who  strives  to  do  his  duty.  The  pro- 
fession is  one  of  the  noblest,  and  I  love  it,  though 
it  is  not  likely  I  shall  stay  in  Coltsville  much 
longer/' 

'  Deuced  sorry  to  hear  that,  but,  if  you  can 
better  yourself,  you  would  be  a  fool  not  to  do 
so.  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves." 

'  In  five  years  or  less,  all  the  big  boys  and  girls 
whom  I  have  with  me  now,  including  Jo,  will 
be  gone  from  under  my  care.  So  you  see,  in 
one  respect,  I  shall  be  doing  only  what  my  pupils 
themselves  are  doing." 

'  But  there's  a  difference.  They  go  through 
the  departure  piecemeal,  while  you  do  it  all  at 
once." 

'  But  each  one  does  it  as  completely  as  I." 

There  are  a  good  many  of  them,  but  only 
one  of  you.  However,  it  is  all  right,  and  so 
what's  the  use  of  talking  about  it?  You  feel 
quite  certain  you  can  have  Jo  ready  for  college 
in  the  course  of,  say,  three  years?'1 

'  Easily,  if  all  goes  as  it's  going  now." 

'  Very  well ;  get  him  ready.  That  will  make 
him  enter  when  he's  about  sixteen.  Plenty  early 
enough,  but  it  all  depends  upon  himself.  He 
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shall  play  and  hunt  and  fish  and  have  all  the 
sport  he  wants,  for  when  he  goes  into  our  store 
his  playing  days  will  be  over,  and  it  will  be  work, 
work,  work,  for  him." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

A    NIGHT    VISIT 

AT  the  age  of  fifteen,  Jo  Hepburn  was  a  tall, 
sturdy,  athletic  youth,  who  was  the  pride  of  his 
father  and  friends.  You  know  what  striking 
physical  changes  often  come  to  a  boy  at  his  age. 
His  voice  was  lowered  in  tone,  the  freckles  al- 
most wholly  disappeared  from  his  face,  and  his 
awkwardness  gave  place  to  a  grace  of  movement 
and  ease  of  manner  that  were  attractive  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  was  a  forceful  example  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  parent,  who  insisted  upon  mak- 
ing rugged  health  the  real  basis  of  a  well-rounded 
education. 

Mr.  Hepburn  did  not  hold  such  slighting  views 
of  book-learning  as  you  may  have  gathered  from 
his  words.  He  simply  subordinated  it  to  that 
of  health.  "  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body," 
was  his  motto,  and  he  was  right.  His  son  made 
better  progress  in  his  studies  because  of  his  superb 
physical  condition. 

Jo  was  easily  the  leader  in  sports,  games,  and 
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athletic  exercises.  No  one  could  skate  so  swiftly, 
swim  so  powerfully,  or  play  ball  so  skilfully. 
Above  all,  he  maintained  his  charming  diffidence, 
his  good  nature,  and  his  high  sense  of  justice. 
With  the  exception  of  his  affray  with  Black  Sam, 
I  was  never  able  to  learn  of  the  slightest  differ- 
ence between  him  and  any  other  boy.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  Coltsville 
school  longer  than  I  had  expected.  Consequently, 
I  am  able  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  admirable  lad  and 
young  man,  for  the  acquaintance  begun  in  his 
boyhood  has  continued  uninterrupted  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Jo  was  fond  of  hunting  and  boating.  The 
adjoining  expanse  of  forest  gave  him  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  the  former,  and  he  owned  a  row 
and  a  sail  boat  on  the  river,  where  he  spent  much 
of  his  leisure  time,  and  enjoyed  himself  to  the 
fullest  extent.  What  normal  boy  would  not  have 
done  so  when  he  received  every  encouragement 
from  his  parent? 

Jo  was  at  this  interesting  age,  and  had  already 
fixed  the  date  for  taking  his  entrance  examina- 
tions for  Princeton  College  (it  was  not  then  a 
university),  when  an  experience  befell  him,  the 
like  of  which  has  come  to  few  youths  of  our 
country. 

It   was    during   the   August    vacation    of   the 
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school,  and  I  was  absent  from  Coltsville,  to 
which  I  intended  to  return  to  open  the  session 
in  September.  Jo's  father  continued  his  prac- 
tice of  spending  each  \veek  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  closely  confined  to  his  extensive  and 
growing  business,  returning  to  his  country  home 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  leaving  again  early 
on  the  following  Monday  morning.  Occasion- 
ally he  omitted  these  visits,  and  passed  the  Sab- 
bath with  some  of  his  many  business  friends. 

Jo  spent  a  certain  Monday  on  the  river,  where 
he  engaged  in  a  race  with  Jack  Grover  and  Jim 
Richards.  A  strong  wind  was  blowing,  and  the 
two  boats  sailed  so  far  up-stream  that  they  did 
not  get  back  until  nightfall.  Jo  lost  the  race  by 
a  few  lengths,  and  had  to  stand  a  good  deal  of 
charring,  which  he  took  in  good  part,  challenging 
his  friends  to  try  it  again.  They  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  the  day  to  be  agreed  upon 
later. 

After  the  long  tramp  homeward,  all  three 
were  tired.  It  was  dark  when  Jo  entered  his 
house,  where  his  Aunt  Sarah  had  kept  his  sup- 
per waiting,  and  his  sister  Maggie  had  postponed 
her  meal  until  she  could  have  the  company  of 
her  brother.  The  aunt  sat  down  to  the  table, 
though  she  was  so  rigidly  regular  in  her  habits 
that  she  had  partaken  of  her  meal  some  time 
before. 
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"  Oh,  Jo,"  said  Maggie,  "  we  had  a  great 
fright  to-day." 

"What  caused  that?':   asked  Jo,  looking  up. 

"  Two  tramps  called  at  the  kitchen  door  for 
something  to  eat." 

'  I  don't  see  what  there  was  in  that  to  scare 
you.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  some  of  the  nui- 
sances don't  stop.  Father  gave  orders  long  ago 
that  no  one  who  asked  for  food  should  ever  be 
refused.  I  guess  that's  why  we  have  so  many 
calls  from  them.  When  one  is  treated  well,  he 
leaves  marks  and  signs  to  tell  the  others." 

"  It  wasn't  that.  Bridget  gave  them  several 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  good  piece  of 
meat  to  each;  but,  when  she  told  them  to  leave, 
they  sat  down  in  the  kitchen  and  said  they 
guessed  they  would  eat  their  worthless  lunch 
there.  That  made  Bridget  mad,  and  she  started 
for  the  sitting-room  to  call  you,  forgetting  you 
were  gone  for  the  day.  When  she  went  back, 
one  of  the  tramps  was  slipping  out  of  the  par- 
lor- 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  here,"  interrupted  Jo, 
under  his  breath. 

"  Bridget  couldn't  stand  that,  and  she  caught 
up  the  broom  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
house." 

"  Good  for  Bridget!  I'm  going  to  ask  father 
to  raise  her  wages." 
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"  Well,  they  went  off  muttering,  and  gave 
aunty  and  me  a  great  fright." 

"Have  you  seen  anything  more  of  them?" 

"  No,  though  we  feared  they  would  come 
back." 

"  I  wonder  if  they  knew  I  was  away,"  mused 
Jo.  "  You  had  my  gun  in  the  house.  Maggie, 
the  next  time  anything  like  that  happens,  let 
Bridget  use  her  broomstick,  and  you  my  gun." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  I  should  shoot  them !  ' 

"  Well,  not  exactly  that,  unless  it  should  be- 
come really  necessary ;  but  these  ragged  tramps 
that  loaf  through  the  country  are  thieves,  every 
one  of  them,  and  some  would  be  a  good  deal 
worse  if  they  dared.  We  must  buy  a  bulldog, 
and  keep  him  half-starved,  so  that  when  one  of 
those  scamps  calls,  he  will  have  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  canine.  I  am  sorry  we  never 
owned  a  dog,  but  you  know  father  was  bitten 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  doesn't  like  dogs. 
Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that,  when  I'm  away, 
you  must  hold  yourself  ready  to  give  these  vaga- 
bonds the  kind  of  welcome  they  deserve." 

Jo  always  blamed  himself  for  his  obtuseness 
in  one  respect.  When  Maggie  told  him  of  the 
servant  seeing  one  of  the  tramps  slipping  from 
the  sitting-room,  her  brother  ought  to  have  un- 
derstood the  significance  of  the  act :  the  two 
were  spying  around  with  the  intention  of  paying 
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the  place  another  visit.  They  must  have  known 
from  the  first  that  there  was  no  dog  on  the 
premises.  That  of  itself  was  a  great  temptation 
for  them  to  do  evil.  Had  they  been  aware,  too, 
of  the  absence  of  men  from  the  house,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  they  were  not  more  impudent 
and  daring. 

But,  as  I  have  intimated,  neither  Jo  nor  his 
relatives  attached  any  importance  to  the  intru- 
sion of  the  sitting-room.  All  retired  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  the  young  man  was  so  fatigued  from 
his  day's  exercise  that  he  speedily  sank  into  pro- 
found slumber. 

About  midnight,  he  awoke  with  the  sensation 
that  some  disturbance  was  the  cause  of  the  abrupt 
return  of  his  senses.  His  room  was  on  the 
second  floor,  across  from  the  apartments  of  his 
sister  and  aunt.  You  know  that  a  boy  or  man 
does  not  awake,  like  the  other  sex,  in  instant 
command  of  his  senses.  This  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  maternal  instinct  in  the  woman. 

It  required  a  minute  or  two  for  Jo  to  recall 
\vhere  he  was.  The  room  was  dark,  for  he 
never  kept  any  light  burning.  There  was  no 
moon  in  the  sky,  but  the  starlight  was  bright  and 
strong,  and,  peering  into  the  gloom,  the  youth 
was  unable  to  catch  the  outlines  even  of  his  bu- 
reau or  any  chair.  The  most  he  could  do  was 
to  trace  the  contour  of  the  windows  against  the 
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star-gleam.  He  listened.  The  old-fashioned 
clock  in  the  hall  down-stairs  began  striking,  and 
he  counted  the  strokes.  They  were  three,  so  the 
night  was  pretty  well  past. 

"  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  heard  the  clock 
strike  that  hour  in  the  night,"  thought  Jo.  '  I've 
always  been  asleep  then.  Wonder  what  waked 


me." 


In  the  cool  night,  the  bed  felt  deliciously  warm 
to  his  tired  limbs,  and  he  turned  on  his  other 
side  and  composed  himself  for  sleep.  As  he  did 
so,  he  felt  the  wind  blowing  on  his  face.  This 
ought  not  to  have  surprised  him,  for  he  always 
slept  with  both  windows  raised,  even  on  the 
coldest  nights  in  winter. 

But  it  struck  him  that  the  draught  was  stronger 
than  it  ought  to  be,  with  only  the  windows  open. 
He  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened  intently.  He  could 
hear  nothing  unusual,  but  thrust  out  his  foot 
and  stepped  softly  upon  the  floor.  In  perfect 
silence,  he  crossed  the  room  to  his  door,  and 
reached  out  his  hand  to  examine  the  lock. 

The  door  was  wide  open ! 

To  this  fact  was  due  the  draught  that  fanned 
his  face.  On  the  instant,  the  story  told  him  by 
his  sister  flashed  upon  him.  The  tramps  had 
returned  and  were  in  the  house.  More  than  likely 
one  of  them  was  in  his  room  at  that  moment. 

Jo  reflected  that  his  double-barrelled  shotgun 
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was  in  the  sitting-room  down-stairs,  where  he 
kept  it  on  a  pair  of  deer's  antlers.  He  did  not 
own  a  pistol,  and  was  therefore  without  any 
weapons  except  those  with  which  nature  had 
provided  him.  It  was  then  he  reproached  himself 
for  not  having  prepared  for  this  burglarious  visit. 

Sh !  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  footfall,  as  soft 
and  faint  as  that  of  a  creeping  cat.  At  first, 
he  thought  the  man  was  in  his  apartment,  but 
the  next  second  he  knew  he  was  in  the  hall  out- 
side. Moreover,  he  was  moving  away  from  the 
youth's  room  and  making  for  the  stairs.  Jo 
immediately  stepped  into  the  hall  and  stole  after 
him.  His  haste  betrayed  him,  and  the  burglar 
hurried  his  steps.  Jo  heard  him  the  next  moment 
descending  the  stairs. 

"  Stop !  '  he  called  in  an  undertone,  "  before 
I  shoot!" 

Instead  of  obeying,  the  fellow  hastened  still 
more.  Jo  made  for  him.  His  companion  had 
been  quick  to  scent  danger,  and  was  already  out- 
of-doors,  where,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  other, 
he  streaked  across  the  yard  in  headlong  flight. 
The  kitchen  door  was  open,  and  the  starlight 
showed  the  dark  form  of  the  second  fugitive, 
as  he  dashed  through  it.  In  the  act  of  doing  so, 
he  turned  his  head  and  glanced  back,  as  if  he 
would  penetrate  the  gloom  and  discern  the  terror 
at  his  heels. 
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The  tramp  was  unusually  nimble  of  movement, 
but  Jo  got  nigh  enough  to  deliver  a  blow  into 
the  bleared  face  that  was  sufficient  to  break  the 
jaw  or  neck  of  an  ordinary  man.  It  only  added 
speed,  however,  to  the  flight  of  the  scamp,  who 
shot  forward,  narrowly  saving  himself  from  fall- 
ing on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  quickly  whisked 
from  sight  under  the  shade-trees. 

The  fact  that  Jo  was  in  the  airiest  costume 
possible,  and  without  time  to  seize  his  gun  and 
bring  it  into  play,  restrained  him  from  pursuing 
the  burglar,  whom  he  could  have  readily  run 
down.  Stepping  back  into  the  kitchen,  he  closed 
and  bolted  the  door,  and  then  lighted  a  lamp. 

His  first  act  was  to  learn  whether  the  visitors 
had  stolen  anything.  He  was  sure  they  must 
have  done  so,  for  one  had  remained  down-stairs 
while  the  other  was  busy  above.  He  saw  from 
the  examination  of  one  of  the  kitchen  windows 
that  a  thin  blade  had  been  inserted  between  the 
two  sashes,  and  used  to  lift  the  catch.  Then 
the  two  had  climbed  in  and  opened  the  door, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  quick  retreat.  The  stump 
of  a  wax  candle,  where  it  had  been  flung  on  the 
floor,  showed  that  they  had  not  wrought  in  per- 
fect darkness.  Upon  the  first  alarm,  this  had 
been  extinguished  and  thrown  aside. 

Jo  could  see  nothing  amiss,  and  he  passed 
through  the  dining,  sitting  room,  parlor,  and 
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lower  hall.  A  scrutiny  failed  to  reveal  anything 
stolen.  Aunt  Sarah  kept  her  money  -  -  of  which 
there  was  always  a  goodly  supply  -  -  in  her  bu- 
reau up-stairs.  This  fact  must  have  been  sus- 
pected by  the  burglars,  or  rather,  they  knew  the 
money  was  somewhere  above,  and,  with  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  in  the  room  of  the  young 
man,  had  first  gone  thither. 

This  thought  startled  Jo. 

'  Maybe  they  liai'e  been  in  aunty's  room ! ': 

He  slipped  the  catch  of  the  window  in  place, 
caught  up  the  lamp,  and  ascended  the  back  stairs. 
No  sound  from  above  indicated  that  either  his 
aunt  or  sister  was  awake,  and  he  fervently  hoped 
they  had  not  been  disturbed.  He  tried  the  door 
of  his  aunt's  room,  and,  to  his  great  relief,  found 
it  locked.  The  same  was  true  of  Maggie's  apart- 
ment. Both  were  asleep,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  exciting  events  below  stairs.  He  took  good 
care  not  to  awake  them. 

The  conclusion  was  fair: 

They  were  discovered  a  few  mintues  after 
getting  into  the  house.  My  room  was  the  only 
one  visited,  and,  luckily,  I  was  awakened  before 
anything  could  be  done  there,  -  -  that  is,  I  guess 
I  was  too  soon  for  them,"  he  added. 

An  examination  of  his  door  astonished  him. 
It  was  provided  with  a  lock  and  an  iron  bolt. 
For  the  first  time  that  he  could  remember,  Jo, 
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after  turning1  the  key,  had  omitted  to  shoot  the 
bolt.  This  probably  was  due  to  his  fatigue, 
which  made  him  eager  to  tumble  into  bed  as 
soon  as  he  could.  The  turning  of  the  key  was 
done  in  obedience  to  the  habit  that  had  become 
second  nature  to  him.  How  strange  that  on  this 
night  of  all  others  he  should  not  have  touched 
the  bolt ! 

The  means  by  which  the  tramp  had  effected 
his  entrance  was  plain :  the  key  lay  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  door.  A  pair  of  pincers  had  been 
used  from  the  hall  side  to  twist  the  key  around 
into  the  right  position,  when  it  was  shoved  out 
and  a  false  one  inserted  which  readily  unfastened 
the  lock.  This  key  had  been  withdrawn  and 
taken  away  by  the  burglar. 

The  noise  of  the  implement  falling  had  failed 
to  awaken  Jo,  because,  like  all  healthy  youths,  he 
slept  soundly,  but  the  gentler  disturbance  of  the 
draught  of  air,  as  it  fanned  his  face,  recalled  his 
senses.  It  must  have  been  that  the  man,  after 
opening  the  door,  stood  listening  to  make  sure 
the  coast  was  clear.  Despite  the  caution  used 
by  Jo,  he  had  been  heard  as  he  left  the  bed  and 
stepped  on  the  floor.  The  intruder  retreated  and 
escaped  from  the  house  in  the  manner  already 
told. 

Jo  went  softly  down-stairs  again,  lamp  in  hand. 
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and  made  another  circuit  of  the  rooms.     He  still 
failed  to  note  that  anything  was  missing. 

"  We  have  been  fortunate,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  If  I  hadn't  awakened,  they  would  have  paid 
a  visit  to  aunty's  room  and  got  the  money  there. 
If  she  had  opened  her  eyes,  there's  no  saying 
what  would  have  happened.  Whether  they  would 
have  used  any  violence  or  not,  she  would  have 
received  a  dreadful  shock." 

Now,  nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  the 
burglars,  having  been  disturbed  and  driven  off, 
would  not  repeat  their  visit  for  some  time  to 
come.  Surely  they  would  not  return  on  this 
particular  night.  It  was  only  natural,  however, 
that  Jo  should  take  down  his  gun,  make  sure 
both  barrels  were  loaded,  and  carry  the  weapon 
tip-stairs  with  him.  He  extinguished  the  lamp 
and  took  a  seat  in  a  chair  near  the  window, 
where  he  could  peer  out  in  the  gloom  and  be 
ready  for  whatever  might  come. 

"  I  guess  I  won't  say  anything  to  Maggie  or 
aunty,"  he  reflected.  "  It  can't  do  any  good 
and  will  only  make  them  nervous.  I  must  per- 
suade father  to  let  me  buy  a  good  bulldog  that 
has  a  hatred  of  all  tramps,  and  will  go  for  them 
the  minute  the  gate  is  opened." 

Since  the  night  had  become  quite  cool,  Jo 
drew  the  coverlet  from  his  bed,  wrapped  it  about 
his  shoulders  and  body,  changed  his  chair  for 
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one  of  the  rocking  variety,  because  that  was  more 
comfortable,  and,  settling  himself  into  an  easy 
posture,  with  his  feet  resting  on  another  chair, 
proceeded  straightway  to  fall  asleep,  and  never 
opened  his  eyes  until  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
were  in  the  horizon. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

AN    IMPORTANT    LETTER 

IN  deciding  not  to  tell  his  sister  or  aunt  about 
the  visit  of  the  burglarious  tramps,  Jo  Hepburn 
overlooked  the  keenness  of  vision  on  the  part 
of  those  two.  Bridget,  whose  sleeping  quarters 
in  the  third  story  had  removed  her  from  all 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  youth,  was  the  first 
to  observe  signs  of  the  nocturnal  call.  The  bit 
of  wax  candle,  the  lamp  sitting  in  the  wrong 
place,  dirt  and  gravel  on  the  generally  spotless 
kitchen  floor,  -  -  these  and  other  trifles  told  their 
story,  and  were  the  cause  of  an  anxious  confer- 
ence when  Jo  descended  the  stairs. 

He  was  immediately  subjected  to  such  sharp 
questioning  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  relate 
the  particulars  of  the  incidents  of  the  night.  The 
story  caused  consternation  for  the  time.  Bridget 
skittered  up  to  her  room  to  learn  what  treasures 
she  had  lost,  the  fact  that  her  door  had  been 
locked  all  night  failing  to  assure  her.  Maggie 
and  her  aunt  shuddered  over  their  narrow  escape. 
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The  latter  insisted  that  a  telegram  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Hepburn  at  once,  summoning  him 
to  the  country. 

"What's  to  be  gained  by  that?':  asked  Jo. 
"  What's  the  use  of  father  being  called  from  his 
business  over  a  little  matter  like  this?  " 

"  You  call  it  a  little  matter?  Why,  we  shall 
all  be  murdered  in  our  beds." 

"Why  didn't  they  murder  us  last  night ?': 
calmly  asked  Jo. 

"  You  woke  up." 

"  That  needn't  have  hindered  them.  I  had 
no  gun  or  pistol,  and  they  had  just  as  good  a 
chance  then  as  they  will  ever  have  again.  I'm 
satisfied  we  shall  see  nothing  more  of  them." 

"  That  might  be  if  they  had  gotten  all  they 
came  for,  but  they  were  disappointed,"  insisted 
Aunt  Sarah,  "  and  they  won't  give  up  yet." 

"  I  rather  hope  they  won't." 

The  two  ladies  looked  horrified. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  asked  the 
elder.  "  But  you  always  were  the  most  reckless 
boy  I  ever  knew.  I'll  warrant  they  did  steal 
something." 

And,  under  the  impulse  of  the  newly  awak- 
ened fear,  Aunt  Sarah  hurried  through  the  lower 
rooms,  closely  followed  by  Maggie,  who,  if  less 
frightened,  was  as  energetic  in  searching  for 
proofs  of  the  depredations  of  the  burglars. 
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Suddenly  she  called  from  the  parlor : 

"  They  have  stolen  something !  ' 

Her  brother  and  aunt  were  at  her  side  the 
next  instant. 

"What  is  missing?"  asked  Jo. 

"  Mother's  picture,"  and  she  pointed  to  the 
centre-table,  where  it  had  always  occupied  the 
post  of  honor,  in  a  small  but  expensive  frame. 
It  was  an  ivorytype,  painted  by  a  prominent 
artist  from  a  faded  photograph,  and  he  was  so 
successful  in  reproducing  the  expression  and  fea- 
tures of  the  long  departed  one  that  Mr.  Hepburn 
held  it  above  all  value.  The  picture  being  the 
most  prominent  object  on  the  table,  the  wonder 
was  that  Jo  had  not  noticed  its  absence  the  mo- 
ment he  entered  the  parlor  the  night  before. 
Maggie  did  so  instantly. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  possible,"  repeated  the  won- 
dering brother.  "  I  should  think  that  would  be 
the  last  thing  they  would  want.  Are  you  sure  it 
isn't  in  the  room  ?  ':  and  he  looked  around  at 
the  mantel,  piano,  and  different  places  where  it 
might  have  been  set  temporarily. 

"  I  remember  dusting  it  off  last  night  just 
before  going  up-stairs  with  aunty,"  said  Maggie. 
"  I  never  forget  to  do  that,  for  I  know  how 
particular  father  is." 

As  every  one  does,  when  he  is  certain  an  object 
has  been  lost  beyond  recovery,  the  three  engaged 
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in  a  search  which  seemingly  would  have  brought 
a  stray  pin  to  light.  In  vain :  the  ivorytype  was 
not  in  the  house. 

This  hunt  established  the  other  remarkable 
fact  that  it  was  the  only  thing  taken  away  by  the 
burglars. 

In  the  midst  of  the  mystification,  Maggie  sud- 
denly dropped  into  a  chair  almost  in  a  state  of 
collapse. 

"  I  know  why  they  stole  mother's  picture." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  they  know  father  will  pay  anything 
to  get  it  back  again." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  sister.  What  was 
the  use  of  their  hunting  for  money  when  they 
saw  the  means  before  them  of  getting  ten  times 
as  much  as  they  could  steal  ?  ' 

"  Now,  I  think  you  are  ready  to  send  for  your 
father,"  said  aunty,  triumphantly. 

"  By  no  means.  Let's  talk  it  over  at  the  break- 
fast-table, for  I'm  hungry." 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  beat  any  one,  Jo,  that  I 
ever  saw,"  was  the  despairing  comment  of  the 
good  woman,  who  nevertheless  placed  her  arm 
affectionately  over  the  shoulder  of  the  tall  lad 
as  they  passed  out  the  room.  He  had  always 
been  a  pet  of  hers. 

Jo   succeeded  after  much   talk  in  persuading 
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the  two  to  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands.  His 
argument  was : 

"  Father  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be 
told,  -  -  that  is,  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  He 
would  be  greatly  distressed,  and  in  his  grief 
probably  spoil  everything  by  his  anxiety  to  get 
back  the  picture.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  burglars  took  it  away  for  the  reason 
Maggie  thinks.  They  mean  to  sell  it  to  us  for 
the  biggest  price  they  can  get.  We  shall  all  be 
sorry  indeed  never  to  see  it  again,  but  it  needs 
a  cooler  head  than  father's  would  be  to  deal  with 
these  scamps.  I'm  that  fellow." 

"  Suppose  they  demand  several  thousand  dol- 
lars?" suggested  Maggie. 

"  They  may  do  so,  but  I  don't  think  they  will. 
If  they  do,  we  shall  have  to  appeal  to  father, 
and  he  will  hire  professional  detectives." 

Aunt  Sarah  insisted  that  Jo  should  not  go  out- 
side the  house  for  several  days  at  least.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  persuade  her  to  yield  this  point, 
and  she  only  did  so  when  he  promised  not  to 
pass  beyond  quick  recall.  Maggie  was  not  so 
timid.  The  courage  that  was  as  natural  to  her 
as  to  her  brother  asserted  itself. 

"  Jo  would  die  if  he  had  to  stay  in  the  house 
all  the  time,  and  so  would  I." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  worse  for  him 
to  die  than  for  us  two;  but  I'm  willing  to  let 
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him  go  if  he  keeps  within  hearing  of  the  dinner- 
horn." 

"  I'll  promise  that,  aunty." 

The  hired  men  of  the  place  made  their  home 
with  the  overseer,  whose  dwelling  was  a  half 
mile  distant.  Consequently,  nothing  was  counted 
upon  in  the  way  of  assistance  from  them. 

When  Jo  left  the  house,  his  relatives  noticed 
that  he  bore  his  gun  on  his  shoulder. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  that?  "  asked 
his  sister. 

"  It  isn't  the  season  for  game,  and  I'm  out  of 
practice,"  was  his  rather  vague  explanation,  that 
was  really  intended  for  the  elder  lady.  When 
making  it,  he  caught  the  eye  of  Maggie  and 
winked.  She  actually  returned  the  wink. 

The  youth  took  a  good  supply  of  cartridges, 
showing  he  meant  to  make  liberal  use  of  his  gun. 
He  had  formed  a  theory  upon  which  he  meant 
to  act,  and  the  nature  of  which  was  suspected  by 
his  sister.  He  believed  the  burglarious  tramps 
were  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  might 
be  able  to  find  them.  If  so,  he  was  ready  to  use 
drastic  measures  to  compel  them  to  give  up  the 
prize  they  had  stolen. 

The  prospect  of  such  an  issue,  however,  was 
not  encouraging.  The  criminals  were  quite  cer- 
tain to  see  him  before  he  could  descry  them,  and 
could  readily  keep  out  of  his  way.  The  fact 
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of  his  carrying  a  weapon  in  sight  would  pro- 
claim what  he  had  in  mind.  Would  two  law- 
breakers blindly  put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
one  who  was  disposed  to  show  them  little  mercy  ? 

Jo  was  so  familiar  with  the  country  around 
that  he  hoped  to  unearth  the  pests.  If  he  could 
locate  them,  the  way  would  be  opened  for  future 
operations. 

But,  failing  in  that,  he  intended  to  indulge 
in  a  little  target  practice.  He  more  than  sus- 
pected his  gun  would  play  a  part  in  the  business 
before  a  conclusion  was  reached,  and  he  meant 
to  make  sure  of  knowing  how  to  handle  it  effect- 
ively. 

His  promise  to  his  aunt  prevented  him  from 
extending  his  search  for  any  distance.  He  would 
have  to  wait  until  matters  had  cooled  before 
doing  that.  Halting,  therefore,  a  little  way  be- 
yond the  carriage-house,  he  chipped  out  a  bit  of 
bark  on  a  big  maple,  so  as  to  show  a  white  spot, 
and  then,  pacing  off  fifty  yards,  levelled  his  gun 
and  let  fly  with  both  barrels. 

"  Nothing  to  brag  of,"  was  his  comment,  after 
going  forward  and  inspecting  the  result.  "  Still 
that  shot  would  bring  down  a  man." 

The  next  effort  resulted  in  what  might  be 
called  a  bull's-eye,  and  was  therefore  satisfac- 
tory to  the  critic. 

Jo  now  added  a  dozen  paces  to  the  distance, 
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and  slipped  his  cartridges  in  place,  but,  while 
in  the  act  of  levelling  the  weapon,  he  was  startled 
by  hearing  several  vigorous  blasts  from  the  old- 
fashioned  dinner-horn.  He  had  not  expected 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  was  unprepared  for 
the  shock. 

Weapon  in  hand,  he  broke  into  a  lope  for  his 
home.  Passing  around  to  the  front,  he  saw 
Maggie  standing  on  the  porch,  while  just  behind 
her  was  her  aunt,  in  the  act  of  raising  the  horn 
again  to  her  lips. 

Just  then  the  two  saw  Jo  trotting  toward  them. 

"  Hurry,  hurry,  Jo ! ':  shouted  Maggie,  step- 
ping down  from  the  porch  and  waving  some- 
thing in  her  hand. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  reflected  the  mystified 
youth;  "  they  are  both  alive  and  don't  look  as  if 
they  are  likely  to  drop  dead  yet  awhile." 

A  few  minutes  took  Jo  to  their  side.  Maggie 
shoved  a  letter  into  his  hand. 

"  That  was  left  here  for  us." 

"Who  left  it?" 

"  Why,  those  men,  of  course." 

"When?" 

"  How  do  we  know  ?  I  came  out  front  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  saw  something  white  lying 
where  it  had  been  pushed  under  the  door.  I 
thought  it  was  some  advertising  circular,  but, 
when  I  picked  it  up,  I  found  it  was  sealed,  with 
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father's  name  written  on  the  back.  That  didn't 
stop  aunty  from  opening  it.  You  read  it,  and 
tell  us  what  it  means." 

As  Jo  unfolded  the  paper,  he  was  struck  with 
the  neatness  of  the  writing,  no  less  than  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  composition.  The  missive  was 
certainly  the  work  of  a  person  of  considerable 
education : 

"  MR.  JOSEPH  HEPBURN  :  -  -  We  find  ourselves 
in  the  possession  of  a  portrait  on  ivory  of  a  hand- 
some woman,  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was 
once  your  wife,  though  the  old-fashioned  style 
of  dress  leads  us  to  fear  she  is  no  longer  with 
you.  But  let  that  go.  We  find  ourselves  also  in 
a  state  of  impecuniosity,  -  -  very  much  so,  indeed. 
Everybody  knows  that  you  have  an  abundance  of 
wealth,  -  -  more  than  most  people  have,  and  more 
than  it  is  right  for  you  to  have.  But  let  that 
go  also.  Having  accidentally  obtained  the  said 
picture,  \ve  are  prepared  to  sell  it  to  you,  on  con- 
dition that  we  receive  a  fair  price  therefor. 

"  It  pains  us  to  put  this  matter  in  such  a  cold, 
businesslike  shape,  but  you  understand  why  we 
do  so.  Without  mincing  matters,  we  will  re- 
store the  picture  to  you  for  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  cash  on  the  nail.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  smallness  of  our  demand,  but  we 
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are  gentlemen  who  do  business  strictly  on  the 
square. 

"  So  much  for  our  terms,  which  must  impress 
you  as  generous  on  our  part.  We  will  make  them 
as  easy  as  possible.  Place  the  sum  named  in 
the  hands  of  your  son  -  -  he's  a  pretty  husky  lad 
-  and  let  him  bring  it  to  the  pile  of  rocks  which 
are  about  a  hundred  yards  east  of  the  spring  of 
water  that  supplies  the  swimming-pond.  He 
must  be  there  to-morrow  -  -  Wednesday  -  -  after- 
noon at  exactly  three  o'clock.  One  of  us  will 
meet  him,  and,  upon  his  handing  us  the  funds, 
and  after  we  have  counted  it,  to  guard  against 
any  mistake,  he  shall  be  given  the  ivorytype 
without  blemish  or  spot  upon  it. 

"  You  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  simplicity  of 
this  arrangement.  The  directions  are  so  plain 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  mistake.  We 
want  the  money,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
you  want  the  picture.  We  ask  a  price  which  is 
far  less  than  you  are  willing  to  pay  to  get  it 
back  again.  All  that  remains  is  to  see  that  your 
part  is  carried  out  in  spirit  and  letter.  We  are 
gentlemen,  and  will  do  the  same,  always  pro- 
vided — 

"  We  are  treated  square.  It  is  impossible  to 
deceive  us.  We  shall  see  every  one  who  passes 
in  and  out  of  your  house  between  now  and  the 
transfer  of  the  property.  No  one  can  make  his 
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way  to  the  meeting-point  by  the  rocks  without 
being  observed  long  before  he  gets  there,  for  the 
woods  are  open,  and  we  shall  have  timely  warn- 
ing of  any  such  attempt.  At  the  first  sign  of 
anything  of  the  kind,  we  shall  smash  the  ivory- 
type  to  fragments,  and  make  haste  to  depart, 
grieved  to  find  that  a  millionaire  thinks  more 
of  such  a  paltry  sum  than  he  does  of  his  dear 
departed. 

"  So  the  matter  is  in  your  hands.  Act  hon- 
orably, and  you  shall  be  treated  the  same;  act 
dishonorably,  and  the  chapter  is  closed,  never  to 
be  opened  again.  Yours, 

"  TOM  AND  TED." 

Jo  read  this  remarkable  letter  through  twice, 
with  his  sister  and  aunt  looking  breathlessly 
into  his  face  and  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"  Come  inside,"  he  quietly  remarked,  leading 
the  way  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  three  could 
sit  down  and  discuss  the  momentous  subject  with- 
out interruption. 

"  I  am  astonished,"  he  said,  "  with  the  small- 
ness  of  their  demand.  I  expected  it  to  be  a  thou- 
sand dollars  at  least.  Father  would  pay  that, 
and  I  don't  understand  why  these  scoundrels 
didn't  ask  more.  They  must  have  known  they 
would  get  it." 
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"  Then  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  hand  over  the 
money?"  said  Aunt  Sarah,  questioningly. 

"  It  looks  that  way.  Have  you  that  much  in 
the  house?  ': 

"  Yes;  more  than  double.  Brother  wishes  me 
always  to  keep  enough  on  hand  to  pay  cash  for 
all  we  buy." 

"  Then  it  is  for  me  to<  take  two  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  place  he  names,  and  buy  the  picture 
back." 

"  Do  you  know  the  spot?  "  asked  Maggie. 

"  I  rather  think  so.  I  could  go  there  blind- 
folded." 

"  The  loss  of  the  money  won't  hurt  father," 
said  the  sister.  "  I  know  the  picture  cost  him 
more  than  that,  but  I  do  hate  to  have  those  men 
get  a  penny  in  the  way  of  reward  for  their 
wickedness." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  any  way  to  prevent  it,  ex- 
cept by  refusing  to  buy  back  the  picture  from 
them?" 

"  Father  would  never  forgive  us  for  that ;  but 
can't  you  get  them  arrested  and  punished  ?  " 

"  They  have  shown  that  it  is  out  of  our  power." 

"  I  mean  after  you  have  got  mother's  picture 
from  them." 

"  I  will  think  of  that;  but  these  men  are  old 
hands  in  crime,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  will 
be  on  the  lookout  for  anything  of  that  kind.  You 
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can  hardly  expect  me  to  arrest  them  without  help, 
and,  if  I  station  Constable  Hyslop  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  he  will  not  only  be  a  long  way 
off,  but  they  will  know  he  is  there.  You  see, 
everything  is  to  be  done  when  the  sun  is  shining, 
and  we  shall  have  a  mighty  poor  chance  of  trap- 
ping them.  I  do  wish  I  could  think  of  some  way 
without  running  the  risk  of  losing  the  picture." 


CHAPTER    X. 

A    JOURNEY    IN    THE   DARK 

As  may  be  supposed,  that  summer  day  was 
the  longest  that  ever  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  sister  and  children  of  Joseph  Hepburn.  The 
three  thought  and  talked  of  only  one  subject. 
They  could  hardly  eat,  or  sleep,  or  keep  still  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  And  yet 
the  afternoon,  a  night,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  succeeding  day  must  pass  before  the  stolen 
picture  could  be  restored  to  its  owners. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  the  only  one  who  saw  any 
danger  to  Jo.  He  would  have  to  go  into  the 
presence  of  the  burglars  unarmed,  and  place  him- 
self in  their  power.  Had  Jo  owned  a  pistol,  he 
would  have  secreted  it  about  his  clothing,  but 
there  was  not  such  a  weapon  in  the  house.  The 
father  of  Jim  Richards  had  a  fine  Smith  &  Wes- 
son, which  he  would  gladly  loan  to  Jo;  but  the 
latter  could  not  pass  down  the  highway  and  up 
the  lane  to  the  home  of  his  friend  without  being 
seen  by  his  enemies,  whose  suspicions  would  be 
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instantly  roused.  That  resource,  therefore,  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

As  we  know,  Jo  was  the  possessor  of  a  fine, 
double-barrelled  shotgun.  It  was  a  breech-loader, 
and  he  was  an  expert  in  handling  it ;  but  it  was 
too  bulky  to  be  hidden  about  his  person,  and  to 
stalk  into  the  woods  with  the  weapon  would  be 
equivalent  to  taking  Constable  Hyslop  with  him. 
Nor  dared  Jo  communicate  writh  that  officer.  In 
brief,  he  could  have  nothing  to  say  or  do  with 
any  outside  parties  until  after  the  transaction  in 
hand  was  finished.  He  half-expected  a  visit  from 
Jack  Grover  and  Jim  Richards  to  arrange  for 
another  race  on  the  river,  but  they  did  not  show 
up,  and  he  was  glad  of  it.  Such  criminals  as 
those  with  whom  he -was  dealing  were  too  cun- 
ning to  be  deceived  by  any  artifice  he  might 
formulate. 

And  yet,  when  night  closed  in,  Jo  Hepburn 
had  fixed  upon  a  line  of  action  that  was  not  only 
desperate  but  original  to  a  degree.  He  took 
care  to  drop  no  hint  to  his  aunt  or  sister,  though 
tempted  to  take  the  latter  into  his  confidence. 
He  knew  Maggie  \vould  encourage  him  to  make 
the  daring  effort,  but  the  risk  involved  could 
not  be  hidden  from  her,  and  she  would  be  sure 
to  suffer  hours  of  anxiety.  So  Jo  kept  the 
scheme  to  himself. 

In  the  circumstances,  there  was  no  possibility 
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of  another  visit  from  the  tramps,  who  were  not 
fools  enough  to  spoil  their  game  by  such  stu- 
pidity. But  Aunt  Sarah  declared  the  country 
was  full  of  similar  pests,  and  some  of  them 
might  pay  a  visit  to  the  Hepburn  household.  So 
the  doors  and  windows  were  fastened  with  un- 
usual care.  The  aunt  and  niece  shared  the  same 
apartment,  and,  before  retiring,  shoved  the  bu- 
reau and  piled  all  the  chairs  in  the  room  against 
the  door,  Bridget  taking  similar  precautions  on 
the  floor  above.  Indeed,  she  stood  for  more  than 
an  hour  with  her  back  against  the  door,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  the  emergency  that  did  not  come. 

After  bidding  his  friends  good  night,  Jo  went 
to  his  room,  making  a  loud  pretence  of  locking 
the  door,  and  then  seated  himself  once  more  by 
the  window.  No  fear  of  his  falling  asleep  this 
time.  He  was  too  wrought  up. 

He  forced  himself  to  wait  a  full  hour,  when 
he  silently  opened  his  door  and  listened.  All  was 
still,  and  he  softly  pronounced  the  name  of  his 
aunt. 

"Anything  the  matter,  Jo?"  she  instantly 
called. 

'Nothing;  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  \vere 
asleep.  Try  to  compose  yourself." 

'  I  was  just  falling  into  a  doze  when  you 
startled  me.  Maggie  has  been  asleep  a  long 
time." 
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'  Let's  imitate  her  example,"  replied  Jo,  walk- 
ing back  to  his  station  by  the  window,  with  an 
impatient  mutter : 

'  If  she  keeps  awake,  it  will  knock  out  my 
plan." 

This  time  he  did  not  wait  so  long,  but  opened 
the  door  with  the  same  stealth  as  before.  He 
advanced  with  the  utmost  care  until  opposite 
his  aunt's  room,  when  he  paused  and  listened. 
He  did  not  dare  speak,  for  that  would  have 
frightened  her  and  driven  from  her  all  sleep  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  Instead,  he  tiptoed 
to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  went  guardedly 
down  the  stairs,  like  the  shadow  moving  over 
the  face  of  a  dial.  It  seemed  to  him  that  each 
stair  gave  forth  its  own  peculiar  creak,  but,  after 
all,  it  was  his  excited  imagination,  and  he  reached 
the  front  door  without  disturbing  any  one. 

Then,  with  the  same  extreme  care,  he  walked 
back  to  the  dining-room,  remained  a  minute  or 
two,  and  came  once  more  to  the  front.  The 
key  turned  readily,  and,  noiselessly  drawing  back 
the  door,  he  peeped  out.  The  night  was  dark, 
.and  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  to  cause 
misgiving.  Stepping  outside,  he  locked  the  door 
behind  him  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

The  shadow  of  the  porch  effectually  screened 
him,  and  he  waited  a  few  minutes  longer,  using 
his  eyes  and  ears  for  all  that  was  in  them.  The 
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starlight  allowed  him  to  see  the  shadowy  out- 
lines of  the  gate  beyond  the  winding,  gravelled 
path,  bound  by  shrubbery  and  rose-bushes. 
Shade-trees  lined  the  walk  outside  for  fully  a 
hundred  yards  down  the  highway. 

Jo  was  thinking  hard  while  veiled  in  the  im- 
penetrable gloom. 

"  If  they  are  on  watch,  they  will  not  think 
I  dare  leave  by  the  front  door,  though  they  may 
be  watching  both  sides  of  the  house.  This  is 
my  best  chance,  and  here  goes!' 

With  a  silent  prayer  for  guidance,  he  came 
down  from  the  porch  and  walked  swiftly  over 
the  soft  grass  to  the  front  gate,  through  which 
he  passed,  and  again  halted  on  the  outside.  He 
looked  upon  this  spot  as  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  whole  night  journey  he  had  in  view.  If 
the  tramps  were  on  the  alert  at  the  front,  they 
must  have  caught  sight  of  the  phantom-like  form 
as  it  flitted  across  the  lawn.  He  peered  on  all 
sides,  but,  as  the  minutes  passed  without  sight 
or  sound  to  cause  alarm,  his  hopes  rose,  and  he 
began  a  stealthy  advance  up  the  highway  in  the 
direction  of  the  schoolhouse. 

He  had  gone  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  when 
his  hair  almost  lifted  his  hat  from  his  head,  for 
he  heard  footsteps  behind  him.  He  instantly 
stopped  and  looked  back. 
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"  They  have  discovered  me ;  it's  all  up,"  was 
his  despairing  thought. 

But,  with  relief  unmistakable,  he  distinguished 
the  form  of  a  dog  that  was  trotting  after  him. 
As  he  came  up,  Jo  recognized  him  as  Towser, 
belonging  to  Jim  Richards,  his  next  neighbor. 
The  canine  knew  him  and  wagged  his  tail  with 
pleasure.  Jo  patted  his  head,  and  ordered  him 
to  run  home,  which  the  brute  proceeded  obedi- 
ently to  do. 

"  He  gave  me  an  awful  scare,"  said  Jo,  "  but 
I  guess  it's  a  good  sign,  for,  if  there  was  anybody 
else  prowling  around  our  house,  Towser  would 
have  made  it  known." 

But  the  youth  was  not  yet  through  with  his 
trials.  He  had  gone  but  a  little  distance  farther 
when  the  rattle  of  wheels  fell  upon  his  ear.  A 
wagon  was  coming  from  the  opposite  direction, 
with  the  horses  on  a  trot. 

In  Jo's  nervous  state,  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
even  a  friend.  He  hastily  climbed  the  fence  and 
crouched  behind  it  as  the  team  lumbered  past. 
The  darkness  was  too  deep  for  him  to  recognize 
the  man  on  the  front  seat,  bent  forward,  with 
hat  low  on  his  head,  as  he  held  the  loose  reins  in 
his  hand. 

Not  far  beyond,  Jo  climbed  the  fence  again. 
He  was  now  so  close  to  the  first  stretch  of  woods 
that  he  identified  the  mass  of  gloom.  In  his  im- 
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patience,  he  broke  into  a  lope,  and  the  next  min- 
ute whisked  among  the  profound  shadows. 

For  the  first  time  he  breathed  freely.  Here 
he  felt  safe  in  the  dense  gloom,  where,  had  he 
been  less  familiar  with  the  place,  he  would  have 
had  to  grope  every  step  of  the  way.  A  vague 
fear  that  he  might  have  been  observed  from  the 
beginning  caused  him  to  stand  for  some  time 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  listen. 

How  plainly  the  varied  sounds  of  the  night 
came  to  him!  A  half-mile  away,  he  heard  the 
crowing  of  a  cock.  His  call  was  repeated  eight 
or  ten  times,  when  it  was  taken  up  and  answered 
by  another,  so  far  beyond  that  the  signal  faintly 
reached  the  listening  lad.  Likely  another  replied 
still  farther  off,  but,  if  so,  Jo  could  not  catch 
the  cry. 

Next  the  baying  of  a  dog  rumbled  across  the 
country.  He  may  have  been  Towser  announc- 
ing to  the  neighborhood  his  safe  arrival  at  home. 
Then  came  the  faint,  trembling  sound  of  a  loco- 
motive whistle.  The  train,  as  the  listener  knew, 
was  fully  ten  miles  away  at  the  moment  the 
signal  penetrated  the  stillness,  and  considerably 
farther  by  the  time  the  sound  had  travelled  across 
the  intervening  space  to  the  ears  of  the  youth. 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  cause  mis- 
giving on  the  part  of  Jo  Hepburn.  Nor  were 
there  any  quadrupeds  whom  he  need  fear.  The 
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woods  contained  no  bears,  panthers,  or  wolves, 
or  anything  that  would  not  flee  from  the  ap- 
proach of  man.  Rabbits,  quail,  and  game  birds 
were  the  products  of  the  hunter's  quest  through 
the  wilds  surrounding  the  hamlet  of  Coltsville. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Jo  felt  anything  in 
the  nature  of  personal  fear  of  the  two  tramps  who 
were  the  cause  of  his  being  abroad  at  this  late 
hour.  He  knew  he  could  detect  their  proximity 
before,  or  at  least  as  soon  as,  they  learned  of  his 
presence.  The  darkness  of  the  forest  was  a  secure 
retreat,  and  his  familiarity  with  all  the  paths  and 
windings  and  turnings  guaranteed  his  ability  to 
keep  out  of  their  reach.  But  he  was  now  as- 
sured that  he  had  been  able  to  leave  his  home 
and  come  to  this  point  without  detection.  All 
that  remained  was  for  him  to  be  equally  careful 
and  effect  his  return  unobserved.  Should  the 
burglars  discover  him,  -  -  even  though  they  might 
not  learn  his  identity,  -  -  their  suspicion  would  be 
awakened,  and  most  likely  his  whole  scheme  over- 
turned. 

Jo  did  not  tarry  after  slipping  into  the  pro- 
tecting shadows  of  the  wood.  Like  an  Indian 
scout  approaching  a  hostile  camp,  he  picked  his 
way  among  the  trees,  one  hand  held  in  front  of 
his  face  to  prevent  collision  with  the  trunks  or 
low-lying  limbs,  until  he  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  playground,  where  we  first  introduced  him  to 
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you.  He  paused  and  surveyed  the  little  stone 
building,  as  dimly  outlined  in  the  star-gleam. 
Nothing  but  pleasant  associations  were  connected 
with  it,  but  this  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  them. 
Skirting  the  fence,  he  passed  around  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  path  leading  to  the  spring,  and, 
with  the  same  care  and  stealth,  moved  over  that, 
listening  and  as  alert  as  ever. 

Half-way  to  the  water,  he  paused  like  a  hunt- 
ing dog,  with  one  foot  lifted  in  the  air,  and, 
holding  it  thus  for  an  instant,  he  noiselessly 
placed  it  again  on  the  ground.  He  had  heard 
something,  but  it  was  only  the  rustle  of  the  night- 
wind  among  the  branches  overhead,  and  he  re- 
sumed his  walking,  which  continued  until  he 
stood  in  front  of  the  fountain  at  which  he  and 
the  other  boys  had  so  often  slaked  their  thirst. 

He  was  now  near  the  end  of  his  journey.  Only 
a  hundred  yards  off  was  the  mass  of  boulders 
and  rocks  where  he  was  to  meet  the  criminals 
on  the  morrow.  The  shadows  were  so  profound 
that  he  might  have  been  standing  within  a  half- 
dozen  paces  of  a  man  without  either  suspecting 
the  presence  of  the  other. 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  for  him  to  reach  the 
point  he  had  in  view,  and  only  a  few  minutes 
more  to  complete  the  business  that  had  drawn  him 
thither.  He  wrought  without  any  help  from  his 
sense  of  sight,  and  entirely  from  that  of  feeling; 
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but,  as  you  know,  he  was  as  familiar  with  the 
labyrinthine  windings  of  the  wood  as  with  the 
rooms  and  halls  in  his  own  home.  Less  than  ten 
minutes  was  thus  occupied  when  he  came  back 
to  the  spring. 

The  tenseness  of  his  nerves  made  him  thirsty, 
and  he  lay  down  on  his  face  and  quaffed  another 
of  the  refreshing  draughts  from  the  icy  water 
that  had  cheered  him  and  scores  of  other  boys 
on  many  a  sultry  day  in  summer. 

Jo  breathed  a  sigh  of  thankfulness  for  the 
smoothness  with  which  everything  had  thus  far 
moved.  He  was  sure  the  most  difficult  part  of 
his  singular  task  was  over,  and  yet  he  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  often,  when  on  the  thresh- 
old of  safety,  the  danger  breaks.  He  must  relax 
none  of  his  vigilance  until  within  his  own  home 
again.  He  believed  it  more  than  likely  that  one 
or  both  of  the  criminals  were  on  the  watch,  and 
it  was  good  fortune  rather  than  skill  that  had 
brought  him  through  thus  far  without  discovery. 
A  little  impatience  on  his  part  would  spoil  every- 
thing. 

Upon  reaching  the  boundary  of  the  school- 
yard, where  a  displaced  rail  in  the  fence  served 
as  a  gate  to  the  path,  he  halted  to  consider  a 
question  that  had  just  presented  itself.  It  would 
be  more  prudent  for  him  to  do  as  before,  -  -  skirt 
the  grounds,  keeping  in  the  wood  until  well  down 
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the  highway  before  vaulting  the  fence  into  the 
travelled  road,  but  he  could  save  time  by  cross- 
ing the  open  space  from  where  he  stood.  It 
would  seem,  after  his  experience  thus  far,  that 
no  risk  was  involved  in  following  this  easy  course, 
and  he  decided  to  do  so. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  swing  through 
the  opening,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  slight 
noise.  The  sound  was  no  freak  of  the  imagina- 
tion, for  it  was  caused  by  the  raising  of  one  of 
the  windows  at  the  end  of  the  schoolhouse  near- 
est him. 

In  the  perfect  silence  Jo  located  the  window. 
It  was  the  one  on  his  right,  at  the  end  near  which 
the  teacher  had  his  desk.  There  were  only  two, 
and  he  could  not  mistake  the  sash  that  had  been 
raised. 

Somebody  was  in  the  schoolhouse,  but  for  a 
few  minutes  it  was  hard  for  Jo  to  guess  the 
explanation.  Then  it  flashed  upon  him. 

"  Those  tramps  sleep  there  nights.  They  pre- 
fer to  use  windows  instead  of  doors,  and  one  or 
both  of  them  are  inside  at  this  minute.  If  the 
two  are  there,  I  needn't  have  any  fear." 

It  certainly  looked  singular  that  these  ragged 
scamps  should  use  the  windows  instead  of  the 
door,  which  they  could  have  unfastened  without 
trouble,  for  the  windows  were  so  high  above 
ground  that  a  step  had  to  be  made  from  a  stone 
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or  bit  of  wood  leaned  against  the  wall  to  aid 
one  in  entering  from  the  outside. 

The  keenest  vision  could  see  nothing  from 
where  Jo  stood,  but  he  strove  hard  to  pierce  the 
gloom  and  awaited  developments. 

Suddenly  the  man  struck  a  match  and  held 
it  to  the  bowl  of  a  brier-wood  pipe,  whose  stem 
was  between  his  lips.  The  tiny  twist  of  flame, 
being  raised  close  to  his  face,  gave  a  brief  illu- 
mination of  the  latter.  The  point  of  the  bulbous 
nose  glowed,  and  Jo  noted  the  spiky  hair  low 
on  the  forehead,  with  the  ragged  cap  perched 
on  top;  the  stubby  beard  that  grew  almost  up 
to  the  bulging  eyes,  which  glared  the  more  be- 
cause of  the  man's  vigorous  sucking  of  his  pipe, 
and  the  forbidding  features  of  the  typical  tramp. 
The  boy's  view  extended  to  the  breast  of  the  fel- 
low, who  seemed  to  be  leaning  slightly  forward. 
He  wore  a  dilapidated  coat,  but  no  vest  or  neck- 
tie, and  his  hickory  shirt  was  open  at  the  breast, 
which  was  covered  with  shaggy  hair.  Alto- 
gether, the  man  was  one  whose  appearance  would 
strike  dread  into  the  heart  of  the  housewife  who 
confronted  him  at  the  rear  door  of  her  home. 

It  took  but  a  minute  or  so  for  the  fellow  to 
light  the  tobacco,  when  he  flung  away  the  match, 
which  flickered  through  the  darkness  to  the 
ground,  glowed  for  a  few  moments  in  the  dried 
grass,  and  then  expired.  So  perfect  was  the 
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stillness  that  Jo  heard  the  tramp  smack  his  lips 
when  drawing  on  the  pipe,  his  expectoration,  and 
the  faint  flip  of  the  spittle  on  the  earth  below  the 
window.  He  heard  him  shift  his  position  and 
then  yawn  after  removing  his  pipe.  By  and  by, 
the  youth  detected  the  rank  smell  of  the  tobacco 
as  it  poisoned  the  surrounding  air. 

"  He  must  be  alone,"  was  the  conclusion  of 
Jo;  "  for,  if  there  were  two,  one  of  them  would 
have  spoken  before  this.  It  looks  as  if  that 
fellow  was  waiting  for  a  friend." 


CHAPTER    XL 

A    SURPRISE 

Jo  HEPBURN'S  theory-  was  correct,  as  he 
learned  in  an  alarming  manner.  He  was  leaning 
on  the  fence,  looking  and  listening,  when  a  sound 
like  the  call  of  a  catbird  came  from  a  point  di- 
rectly behind  him.  Its  immediate  answer  from 
the  fellow  at  the  window  of  the  schoolhotise 
warned  the  youth  just  in  time  to  step  aside  from 
the  path  into  the  impenetrable  shadow. 

As  he  did  so,  he  heard  a  shuffling  footfall,  and 
the  outlines  of  a  bulky  man  loomed  up,  as  he 
placed  one  hand  on  the  top  rail,  swung  ponder- 
ously over,  and  strode  toward  the  window  from 
which  the  reply  to  his  signal  had  come. 

You  will  admit  that  good  fortune  had  attended 
Jo  Hepburn  thus  far,  but  a  still  greater  piece 
of  luck  now  came  to  him.  He  had  not  dreamed 
of  being  able  to  overhear  any  word  uttered  by  the 
two  villains,  should  he  happen  to  locate  them 
while  on  his  night  excursion,  but  that  opportunity 
was  now  given  him.  The  man  who  had  just 
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vaulted  the  fence  slouched  across  the  brief  space 
and  halted  under  the  window,  where  a  glowing 
point  of  fire  showed  that  his  pal  was  still  en- 
joying his  pipe.  Although  their  brief  conversa- 
tion was  in  ordinary  tones,  yet  in  the  stillness 
every  word  would  have  been  overheard  by  Jo 
had  he  been  standing  several  yards  farther  off. 

"Wai,  Pete,  what's  the  news?"  asked  the 
man  with  the  pipe. 

"  Nothing  at  all." 

'  Hain't  heerd  or  seed  nothin',  eh?  " 

'  No ;  everything  seems  to  be  in  the  right 
shape.  After  that  chap,  who  spoiled  your  mug 
for  you  last  night,  went  back  to  the  house,  in 
answer  to  the  calls  of  that  miss  and  middle-aged 
woman,  he  stayed  there." 

"How  do  you  explain  that?" 

"  The  women  were  so  frightened  they  wouldn't 
let  him  go.  You  were  on  watch  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  are  sure  he  didn't  slip  off  in  the  darkness?  " 

'  Jest  as  sure  as  I'm  two  feet  high  and  am 
a-settin'  up  here  smokin'  some  of  the  worst  'bacca 
outside  the  Bowery.  You've  been  there  since 
ten." 

"  Yes ;  I  never  winked  both  eyes  at  the  same 
time.  I  kept  moving  about  the  house,  watching 
the  windows  and  doors,  so  that  a  cat  couldn't 
have  slipped  out  without  my  seeing  it." 

'  And  no  one  tried  to  work  it  on  you,  Pete?  " 
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'  No;  we  might  as  well  have  saved  ourselves. 
I  knew  that  if  they  didn't  try  anything  in  the 
daytime,  there  wasn't  a  chance  in  ten  thousand 
that  they  would  try  it  after  the  sun  went  down. 
If  the  youngster  had  anything  of  the  kind  in 
mind,  the  women-folks  wouldn't  let  him  have 
the  chance.  Still,  with  matters  in  their  present 
shape,  we  can't  be  too  careful." 

Jo  silently  chuckled.  It  was  proved  that  his 
actions  had  not  even  awakened  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  two  men.  The  surveillance  of  his 
home  had  been  withdrawn,  and  his  safe  return 
was  assured.  He  could  easily  place  himself  in 
front  of  them,  even  if  they  should  change  their 
mind  and  one  of  them  resume  watch. 

The  youth  was  convinced  on  another  point : 
the  one  who  had  just  come  back,  and  whose  name 
was  Pete,  was  he  that  had  written  the  letter 
making  known  the  plan  for  the  return  of  the 
ivorytype.  His  conversation  showed  his  educa- 
tion. The  other,  whose  name  developed  as  Zeke 
something  or  other,  was  the  rough,  typical 
tramp.  Both  at  heart  were  vicious,  and  the 
veneering  of  book-learning  on  the  part  of  one 
could  not  make  any  difference  in  their  wicked 
natures. 

Pete  seemed  to  have  all  confidence  in  the  vig- 
ilance he  had  used  while  on  guard,  and  yet  he 
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had  failed  to  note  the  departure  of  Jo  some  time 
before. 

"  I  shall  not  be  surprised,"  remarked  Pete, 
"  if  something  will  be  doing  on  the  morrow." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder.  We  must  lookout,"  re- 
plied Zeke,  removing  his  pipe  and  expectorating. 
"  I'll  be  there  at  sun-up,  and  stay  till  noon." 

"  Then  I'll  take  your  place  and  wait  till  the 
youngster  starts  for  the  woods." 

"  S'posen  he  don't  start,   Pete?': 

"  No  fear  of  that.  We  ask  so  small  a  price 
for  the  picture  that  they  will  be  too  glad  to  buy 
it.  I  say,  Zeke,  have  you  anything  left  in  the 
flask?" 

"  'Nough  for  another  swig  apiece." 

"  Well,  give  me  a  hand." 

Pete  stepped  upon  the  bit  of  planking  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  building,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Zeke,  scrambled  through  the  window. 
Jo  could  see  nothing  of  the  performance,  but 
the  words  and  sounds  told  him  what  was  done 
as  clearly  as  if  the  sun  were  shining.  The  win- 
dow was  lowered  and  the  hum  of  conversation 
ceased. 

"  To  think  of  their  daring  to  use  the  school- 
house  to  sleep  in,"  muttered  Jo,  disgustedly,  as 
he  carefully  circled  around  among  the  trees  to 
the  highway  a  hundred  yards  distant.  '  I  shall 
have  a  story  to  tell  the  teacher  after  vacation. 
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Wonder  if  they  spend  their  time  studying  any 
of  the  books,"  he  added,  in  a  whimsical  mood. 
"  My  algebra  and  geometry  are  there,  and  I'm 
sure  some  of  the  problems  will  bother  even  Pete, 
who  seems  to  know  something.  At  any  rate,  he 
knows  how  to  write  a  good  letter." 

Relieved  from  all  fear  of  discovery,  Jo  Hep- 
burn walked  briskly  over  the  highway  till  he 
reached  home.  The  hour  was  so  late  that  he 
met  no  one. 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  been  missed,"  was  his 
thought,  as  he  stepped  softly  upon  the  porch  and 
inserted  the  key  in  the  lock.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  he  paused  and  listened.  Everything  was 
as  quiet  as  the  tomb.  Just  as  he  stepped  through 
the  open  door  of  his  room,  his  aunt  called  to  him : 

"Jo!    is  that  you?" 

The  quick  wit  of  the  boy  averted  an  embarras- 
sing situation.  If  he  answered  his  relative,  he 
would  have  to  make  an  explanation.  He  there- 
fore remained  silent,  and  locked  the  door  as 
gently  as  he  had  opened  it  earlier  in  the  evening. 
She  called  again,  and,  receiving  no  reply,  must 
have  concluded  that  nothing  more  than  her 
"  nerves  "  was  the  matter  with  her.  Jo  said  his 
prayers  and  crept  into  bed. 

He  needed  sleep,  but  he  was  so  stirred,  not 
by  what  he  had  passed  through,  but  by  what  he 
knew  the  morrow  would  bring  forth,  that  it  was 
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a  long  time  before  he  closed  his  eyes.  Finally 
he  dropped  off,  and  was  the  last  one  in  the  house 
to  awake. 

Descending  the  stairs  and  greeting  his  friends, 
he  was  relieved  to  learn  that  neither  had  suffered 
any  alarm  while  they  slept.  In  truth,  Maggie 
had  never  passed  a  more  restful  night,  though 
at  first  she  was  the  most  disturbed  of  the  three. 

The  long  forenoon  wore  slowly  away.  Know- 
ing the  house  was  under  surveillance,  Jo  took 
several  sly  peeps  from  different  windows,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  sight  of  the  tramp  on  the  watch, 
but  the  fellow  was  shrewd  enough  to  keep  out 
of  sight.  Not  once  was  the  first  glimpse  gained 
of  him. 

But  a  great  disturbance  came  to  Jo  about  noon, 
when  Jack  Grover  and  Jim  Richards  came  to  his 
home  to  arrange  for  another  boat-race.  It  would 
never  do  to  let  either  suspect  anything,  but  Jo 
was  in  mortal  dread  that  the  watcher  in  the 
woods,  who  was  sure  to  see  the  visitors,  would 
give  their  call  a  sinister  significance.  Aunt 
Sarah  and  Maggie,  who  were  growing  uneasy 
over  the  drawing  near  of  the  critical  hour,  kept 
out  of  sight,  and,  the  day  being  warm  and  sun- 
shiny, Jo  entertained  his  friends  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  where  he  talked  in  such  loud  tones 
that  both  wondered  as  to  the  cause.  Truth  to 
tell,  the  words  were  meant  for  other  ears,  though 
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it  was  hard  to  imagine  how  any  one  could  be 
within  hearing  and  remain  undiscovered.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  such  was  the  fact. 

The  race  was  set  for  the  following  Saturday, 
and  the  callers,  much  to  the  relief  of  their  host, 
finally  sauntered  off,  whistling  and  laughing, 
with  loud  boasts  of  defeating  Jo  again. 

He  knew  the  exact  time  it  would  take  him 
to  walk  to  the  rendezvous.  He  had  heard  his 
father  say  that,  in  keeping  an  appointment,  it 
is  best  always  to  be  on  the  precise  minute,  though, 
if  there  must  be  a  variation,  it  is  more  politic  to 
be  late  than  early.  Anxious  as  was  the  youth  to 
recover  the  picture  of  his  dead  mother,  he  would 
lessen  the  chances  by  appearing  too  anxious.  He, 
therefore,  set  out  at  the  right  moment,  carrying 
with  him  no  weapon,  and  leaving  his  watch  and 
pocket-money  at  home.  The  two  hundred  dollars 
was  in  crisp  new  bills,  all  of  large  denominations, 
enclosed  in  a  slight  rubber  band,  and  they  nestled 
in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat. 

He  followed  the  usual  course  to  school,  keep- 
ing to  the  highway  until  he  reached  the  building, 
when  he  crossed  the  playground  to  the  opening 
of  the  path  to  the  spring.  He  wished  to  avoid 
meeting  any  of  his  friends,  for  such  meeting 
would  not  only  delay  his  arrival  at  the  point  fixed 
upon,  but  was  likely  to  interfere  with  the  scheme 
itself.  As  a  rule,  boys  give  all  school-buildings 
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a  wide  berth  during  vacation-times,  and  Jo  saw 
none  of  his  playmates.  His  heart  beat  a  little 
faster  when  he  passed  the  spring  and  approached 
the  mass  of  stone  and  rocks,  but  no  one  looking 
in  his  face,  and  noting  his  deliberate,  natural 
wralk,  would  have  supposed  he  was  moved  by 
any  unusual  emotion. 

Naturally  he  was  on  the  alert  for  the  two  men, 
but,  when  he  paused  at  the  rendezvous,  neither 
was  visible.  Shoving  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
he  looked  around,  and,  still  seeing  no  one, 
shouted : 

"  Hello,  you  fellows !  Why  don't  you  show 
yourselves?  " 

From  the  farther  side  of  the  pile  of  giant 
stones  rose  the  tousled  head  of  the  tramp  Zeke, 
slowly  ascending  until  the  ragged  form  stood 
revealed  to  the  knees.  The  grimy,  bearded  face 
was  made  more  repellent  by  a  huge  grin,  as  he 
fixed  his  black  eyes  on  Jo,  and  he  asked  in  the 
husky  voice  which  seems  to  belong  to  nearly  all 
his  species : 

"Wai,  younker,  what  do  you  want?': 

"  I  want  to  know  what  you  want  with  me." 

"  Have  you  come  to  buy  that  little  picter  we 
found  in  the  road  ?  ': 

"  No,  I  came  to  buy  the  one  you  stole  from 
our  house  night  before  last." 
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1  Hush,  sonny ;  you  shouldn't  use  such  naughty 
words  where  other  people  might  hear  you." 

'  I  used  them  so  you  might  hear  them." 
The  whole  matter  seemed  to  strike  Zeke  as 
such  a  good  joke  that  he  not  only  grinned  but 
chuckled.  He  came  from  behind  the  rocks  and 
walked  toward  Jo,  who  was  not  pleased  with 
the  movement. 

'  Keep  your  distance,"  he  said,  warningly. 

'  I  want  to  shake  hands  with  such  a  good- 
lookin'  younker,"  added  the  tramp,  who,  how- 
ever, seeing  the  other  moving  back,  stopped. 

'  Well,  you  can't  do  it.  I'm  not  very  partic- 
ular, but  you  are  a  little  more  than  I  can  stand." 
Sounds  of  suppressed  laughter  caused  Jo  to 
turn  his  head.  The  second  tramp,  looking  not 
much  better  than  the  first,  came  forward  from 
a  point  almost  behind  the  youth. 

'  I  admire  the  young  gentleman's  taste,  Zeke. 
It  is  bad  enough  for  me  to  have  to  put  up  with 
your  company  without  forcing  it  on  others.  Be 
good  enough  to  withdraw,  caitiff,  and  leave  the 
conduct  of  this  delicate  business  to  his  Highness, 
the  Duke  de  Sassy." 

He  waved  his  hand  with  such  airy  dignity  that 
Jo  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile.  Zeke  did  not 
abate  his  grinning  and  held  his  position.  Facing 
Jo,  Pete  placed  his  soiled  hand  over  his  heart. 
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removed  his  dilapidated  hat  with  the  other,  and 
solemnly  bowed : 

"  Most  noble  youth,  have  you  such  a  trifle  as 
two  hundred  dollars  in  your  habiliments? ': 

"  I  have,  and  will  hand  it  over  to  you  as  soon 
as  you  give  me  the  picture  of  my  dead  mother." 

"  Ah,  she  is  departed,  then  ?  Excuse  these 
tears,"  and  the  scamp  sniffed  and  gouged  one 
eye  with  his  crooked  forefinger.  Then  flinging 
aside  his  burlesque  manner,  he  said : 

"  You  can't  expect  us  to  give  back  the  bit  of 
property  until  we  receive  the  price." 

"  And  you  can't  expect  me  to  give  you  the 
price  till  I  know  I  shall  receive  the  property." 

"  You  have  my  promise." 

"  And  you  have  mine." 

"  But  we  doubt  you." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you,  for  I  know  you  are  both 
thieves." 

"  Young  man,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  cut 
out  such  language.  It  won't  help  matters.  You 
must  see  that  this  bargain  can't  be  carried  through 
without  a  little  confidence  on  both  sides.  How 
are  we  to  know  you  have  the  money  with  you  ?  ' 

Jo  drew  the  wad  from  his  inner  pocket,  held 
it  up,  and  flipped  the  ends  of  several  bills  so  as 
to  display  the  figures  "  20  "  to  the  tramps. 

"  Now,  prove  that  you  have  what  you  claim," 
he  said,  shoving  the  package  back  in  his  pocket. 
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From  one  of  the  numerous  receptacles  of  his 
ragged  garments,  Pete  drew  out  a  piece  of  news- 
paper, carefully  unfolded  it,  and  held  up  the  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  youth's  mother. 

"  We  are  both  supplied  with  what  we  need," 
observed  Pete.  "  Pass  Zeke  the  money,  and,  after 
he  has  counted  and  found  it  right,  I  will  hand 
you  this  picture.  I  promise  you  that  on  my 
word  of  honor." 

'  You  forget  you  have  no  honor  to  pledge ; 
but  something  of  the  kind,  I  suppose,  will  have 
to  be  done." 

"  Don't  you  see  how  easy  it  would  be  for  us 
to  take  that  money  from  you  and  keep  the  pic- 
ture? <: 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  easy;  if  you  think 
so,  try  it." 

This  may  sound  like  foolish  brag  or  "  bluffing  ' 
on  the  part  of  Jo  Hepburn,  but  it  was  not,  as 
you  will  speedily  see. 

"  It  won't  take  much  more  talk  of  that  sort 
to  bring  you  a  broken  head  and  the  loss  of  your 
money,  -  -  provided  that  stuff  is  genuine.  Let 
me  know  what  you  are  willing  to  do." 

Jo  could  think  of  no  plan  better  than  the  one 
proposed  by  the  other. 

'  I  will  accept  your  promise  because  I  can't 
help  myself,"  he  said.  "  Hand  me  the  picture, 
and  I  will  hand  you  the  money  at  the  same  time." 
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"  That  won't  do.  Hand  the  money  to  Zeke, 
as  I  proposed  a  minute  ago.  It  won't  take  him 
long  to  count  it." 

Jo  gave  a  parting  shot: 

"  Cheat  if  you  wish  to,  but,  if  you  do,  I  will 
make  it  the  worst  job  of  your  lives.  Here! ' 

The  command  was  addressed  to  Zeke,  who 
slouched  forward  and  took  the  small  package 
from  Jo.  The  latter  snatched  his  hand  back, 
as  if  afraid  of  contaminating  himself. 

'  You're  the  fellow  I  struck  the  other  night, 
as  you  were  sneaking  through  the  door  of  our 
kitchen." 

'How  do  you  know  that?'1  the  tramp 
growled,  seeing  no  reason  for  denying  the 
charge,  since  such  denial  could  do  him  no  harm. 

"  I  can  tell  it  by  that  nose  of  yours.  You  will 
never  look  pretty  again." 

Zeke  was  too  delighted  over  the  sensation  of 
the  money  in  his  palm  to  pay  attention  to  these 
personal  allusions.  He  slipped  off  the  rubber 
band,  and,  spitting  on  his  dirty  thumb  with 
every  second  or  two,  began  flipping  over  the  ends 
of  the  bills.  He  slid  several  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  to  make  sure  he  did  not  overlook 
any  of  the  silken  paper. 

The  sum  came  out  right,  but  to  make  sure 
he  counted  it  a  second  time. 
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"  Well,  how  do  you  make  it?  "  asked  Jo,  with 


a  sneer. 

a 


Seems  to  be  all  right,  but  the  bills  look  a 
little  queer,"  he  added,  again  trying  them  between 
his  thumb  and  fingers.  '  I  guess  they'll  do." 

Jo  faced  the  other,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  in- 
stinctively felt  that  treachery  was  coming. 

"  Well,  I  have  done  my  part;  now  let  me  have 
my  property." 

He  took  a  step  toward  Pete  and  extended  his 
hand. 

"Not  just  yet,"  coolly  replied  the  tramp; 
"  we'll  credit  that  two  hundred  dollars  on  ac- 
count." 

Jo's  eyes  flashed. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  " 

"  Didn't  I  explain  in  my  letter  that  the  sum 
named  was  only  the  first  instalment? ': 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  You  know 
better." 

"  It  must  have  been  an  oversight  on  my  part. 
That  surely  was  what  I  meant  to  do.  You  ought 
to  have  kno\vn  that  we  would  never  accept  such 
a  paltry  price  as  that  for  what  your  folks  must 
value  beyond  estimate." 

Jo's  face  reddened  with  fury.  The  mood  was 
like  that  which  came  to  him  when  he  confronted 
Black  Sam  and  made  him  bellow  for  mercy. 
For  one  minute  he  meditated  leaping  upon  the 
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miscreant,  as  a  tiger  leaps  upon  its  prey.  For- 
tunately, he  was  restrained  by  several  good  rea- 
sons. It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  been  able  to  defeat  and  overcome  two  burly 
men,  even  though  he  was  exceptionally  strong 
and  active.  He  was  not  yet  full  grown,  and 
would  have  had  an  impossible  task  on  his  hands. 

Moreover,  the  precious  picture  was  liable  to 
become  injured  in  the  scuffle  that  was  certain  to 
be  a  terrific  one.  Such  a  risk  must  not  be  taken. 

Again  -  -  but  the  third  reason  will  speedily  ap- 
pear. 

Looking  into  the  eyes  of  Pete,  he  calmly  asked : 

"What  is  your  price?  " 

"  Two  thousand  dollars,  not  a  penny  less. 
You  have  just  paid  an  instalment,  so  there's  only 
eighteen  hundred  due." 

'  I  expected  something  like  this." 

"  Then  you  are  not  disappointed.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

Jo  Hepburn  turned  his  back  upon  the  tramps, 
both  of  whom  grinned  like  a  couple  of  fiends. 
He  walked  deliberately  to  a  spreading  beech, 
stooped  and  hastily  flung  aside  a  pile  of  leaves, 
snatched  up  his  double-barrelled  shotgun,  whirled 
about,  and  levelled  the  weapon  at  the  two  tramps, 
who  were  standing  almost  in  a  line : 

"  That's  what  I'm  going  to  do  about  it!  " 


CHAPTER    XII. 

ANOTHER   SURPRISE 

You  understand  the  clever  artifice  of  Jo  Hep- 
burn. He  had  thought  it  out  the  previous  day, 
and  carried  it  with  admirable  nerve  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night,  he 
eluded  the  watchfulness  of  the  burglarious 
tramps,  and  took  his  loaded  gun  to  the  rendez- 
vous, where  he  laid  it  beside  the  beech  and  cov- 
ered it  with  leaves.  Since  no  mortal  man  would 
have  suspected  anything  of  the  kind,  the  only 
possibility  of  slip  lay  in  the  accidental  discovery 
of  the  piece.  That  did  not  occur. 

The  consternation  of  Pete  and  Zeke  when  they 
saw  themselves  covered  by  the  weapon,  aimed 
by  the  plucky  youth  whom  they  had  tried  to  cheat, 
was  so  ludicrous  that  Jo  could  not  suppress  a 
light  laugh.  He  had  turned  the  tables  with  a 
vengeance. 

Pete  was  the  first  to  rally  from  the  stunning 
shock.  He  suddenly  broke  into  laughter,  which 
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he  pretended  so  weakened  him  that  he  staggered 
about  and  almost  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  That's  the  greatest  joke  ever  played  on  a 
fellow.  Zeke,  did  you  ever  see  the  like?" 

"  Can't  say  I  hev,"  replied  Zeke,  making  a 
dismal  attempt  at  merriment.  He  stared  at  the 
boy  behind  the  gun,  as  if  he  did  not  quite  grasp 
the  situation. 

"  Of  course  you  knew  I  was  only  joking," 
added  Pete,  in  his  most  persuasive  manner. 
"  Oh,  it's  too  rich ! '  and  he  nearly  collapsed 
with  mirth  again. 

"  Well,  you  have  had  your  joke,  and  now  it's 
my  turn,"  said  Jo. 

"  If  you  would  just  as  lief,  I  wish  you'd  point 
that  thing  the  other  way.  It  might  go  off  acci- 
dentally, you  know7." 

"  When  it  goes  off,  it  won't  be  accidentally" 
replied  Jo. 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Pete,  who,  under  his 
assumed  airiness  of  manner,  could  not  hide  his 
nervousness.  "  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
bargain,  the  picture  is  yours,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  return  it  to  you,  after  my  little  jest, 
which  I  hope  you  will  excuse." 

And  the  scamp  proceeded  to  wrap  the  news- 
paper around  the  ivorytype  with  the  utmost  care. 

"  Shall  I  hand  it  to  you,  or  do  you  prefer  to 
come  and  take  it  from  my  hand  ?  " 
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"  Neither.  Walk  to  the  rocks  there,  and  lay 
it  down  where  I  can  take  it  up." 

"  As  you  please,"  and  the  fellow  promptly  did 
as  directed. 

"  Don't  try  any  trick,"  warned  Jo;  'I  sha'n't 
lose  sight  of  you." 

"  I  would  scorn  to  treat  a  young  gentleman 
that  way." 

Pete  sauntered  back  to  his  former  position 
with  all  the  indifference  he  could  affect,  but  he 
was  in  deadly  fear  of  the  youth,  whose  eyes  had 
not  lost  their  flash  and  whose  countenance  showed 
his  earnestness. 

"  I  believe  that  completes  the  transaction," 
added  Pete,  with  a  grin;  ;<  and  now,  with  your 
permission,  we  will  bid  you  good  afternoon." 

"  No,  you  won't.  I'm  not  through  with  you 
yet.  Zeke,  you  may  step  up  to  the  captain's  office 
and  settle." 

"  W-w-w-hat  do  you  mean  ?  '  faltered  the 
rogue,  who  was  really  mystified. 

"  Lay  that  money  alongside  the  picture  on  the 
rock." 

"  But,"  he  feebly  protested,  "  you  give  it  to 
us  for  the  picter  - 

'  Do  you  hear  inc.''  thundered  Jo,  drawing 
back  the  hammers  of  his  gun.  The  dull  clicks 
were  plainly  audible. 
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"  Y-y-a-a-s,  sir,"  and  he  hurried  to  the  spot 
and  flung  down  the  roll. 

"Is  it  all  there?" 

"Yes;    I'll  swear  it  is." 

"  That  makes  me  doubt  you.  Hold  up  each 
bill  so  I  can  see  it." 

The  fright  of  the  wretch  was  almost  pitiful. 
He  removed  the  rubber  and  began  counting  the 
bills,  raising  each,  so  that  their  master  could 
see  it.  His  hand  shook  so  much  that  he  twice 
dropped  a  bill  to  the  ground  and  had  to  stoop 
to  pick  it  up. 

"  You  are  doing  that  so  as  to  sneak  some  of 
the  money  out  of  sight.  Don't  try  it  again ! ''' 

"No;    I  swear - 

'  Stop  swearing,  and  do  as  I  tell  you." 

Finally  Jo  pronounced  himself  satisfied. 

"  Roll  it  up  carefully  and  put  the  band  around 
it.  There!  that  will  do." 

Pete  seemed  to  see  something  really  funny  in 
the  discomfiture  of  his  comrade,  and  a  part  at 
least  of  his  merriment  became  genuine. 

'  I  must  say,  young  man,  you  played  it  fine 
on  us.  How  came  that  gun  to  be  lying  so  handy 
out  among  the  leaves?  ': 

"  I  took  it  there  last  night  when  you  were 
watching  the  house.  I  meant  to  be  prepared  for 
such  a  trick  as  you  have  just  tried  on  me." 

Jo  lowered  the  weapon,  but  held  it  with  the 
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muzzle  pointed  toward  the  couple.  He  was 
standing  some  twenty  feet  away,  and  could  bring 
it  to  a  level  on  the  first  hostile  movement  of  his 
prisoners. 

The  disgusted  Zeke  turned  upon  his  com- 
panion. 

That's  the  way  you  kept  watch ;    you're  a 
fine  one,  ain't  you?" 

'  You  needn't  sneer  at  him.  You're  no  better. 
When  you  raised  the  window  of  the  schoolhouse 
last  night  and  lit  your  pipe,  I  was  standing 
within  a  few  paces.  I  was  there  when  Pete  came 
back.  I  overheard  every  word  that  passed  be- 
tween you  until  you  helped  him  through  the 
window.  You  ought  to  have  known  I  was  likely 
to  be  somewhere  around." 

'  I  s'pose  I  oughter,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
thought  of  it.  Did  you,  Pete?" 

'  As  the  deacon  said,  there's  no  use  of  lying 
when  you  are  fairly  caught.  I  didn't  dream  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  And  now,  my  young 
friend,  you  will  permit  us  to  wish  you  good 
day." 

'  Not  by  a  large  majority.  I  don't  intend  to 
compound  a  felony.  You  proved  yourselves  a 
couple  of  burglars,  and  I'm  going  to  hand  you 
over  to  the  authorities." 

The  consternation  of  the  couple  surpassed  that 
of  a  few  minutes  before.  Their  jaws  fell,  and 
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they  stared  at  each  other  and  then  at  Jo,  who 
enjoyed  their  terror.  For  a  minute  neither  spoke, 
and  then  Pete  faltered : 

"  You  don't  mean  it !  Impossible !  You 
surely  are  joking  this  time !  ' 

"  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  The 
best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  two  such  vile  loafers  as  you.  I  have  a 
barrel  for  each ;  the  easiest  plan  would  be  to  shoot 
you  in  turn,  and  I  feel  very  much  like  doing 
it." 

Jo  partly  raised  the  stock  of  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  as  if  he  had  decided  to  give  the  affair 
its  dramatic  climax.  The  slower-witted  Zeke  did 
not  grasp  the  situation,  but  Pete  did.  He  swal- 
lowed the  lump  in  his  throat  several  times  be- 
fore he  could  utter  the  trembling  words : 

"  You  cannot  mean  it !  That  would  be  mur- 
der." 

"  Rather  it  would  be  a  waste  of  ammunition. 
However,  if  you  want  to  save  your  worthless 
necks,  do  just  as  I  tell  you." 

"We  will!    we  will!" 

"  Face  about  and  follow  the  path  to  the  school- 
house  ;  when  there,  turn  to  the  right  toward 
Coltsville,  and  keep  on  till  you  get  there.  I'll 
be  right  behind  you  all  the  way.  If  you  think 
I  won't  let  each  of  you  have  a  charge  of  shot, 
just  try  to  give  me  the  slip." 
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"  But  I  say,  my  young-  friend,  can't  we  fix 
this?  "  pleaded  Pete,  while  Zeke  remained  dumb. 

"Of  course;    I've  just  fixed  it.     March!" 

You  would  have  thought  the  point  of  a  needle 
had  been  thrust  into  the  hip  of  each  from  the 
way  he  started  forward.  Pete  was  a  couple  of 
paces  in  advance,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  posi- 
tion was  safer  than  at  the  rear. 

It  was  a  strange  procession,  -  -  two  strong, 
burly  men  walking,  forward,  one  behind  the 
other,  with  a  tall,  athletic  boy  a  few  paces  behind, 
with  the  stock  of  a  gun  under  his  arm  and  the 
barrel  dipping  downward  in  front,  so  that  it 
could  be  raised  and  aimed  on  the  instant. 

Jo  Hepburn  was  not  wholly  free  from  mis- 
giving. Although  these  men  had  no  weapons 
like  his  own,  it  would  seem  that  one  at  least 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  re- 
volver. They  were  criminals,  and  such  are 
always  armed,  yet  they  were  not  of  the  kind 
that  are  quick  to  shed  blood.  They  were  rather 
sneaks,  who  prefer  devious  ways,  as  they  had 
proved  by  their  theft  of  the  ivorytype,  which, 
with  the  bundle  of  money,  Jo  picked  up  and 
thrust  into  his  pocket  when  the  backs  of  the  cap- 
tives were  toward  him. 

If  either  or  both  carried  pistols,  they  had  not 
yet  gained  the  chance  to  use  them,  since  from  the 
first  the  youth  had  "  the  drop  "'  on  them ;  but 
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now,  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment, unless  they  snatched  their  liberty 
while  on  the  road,  there  was  reason  to  look  for 
an  attempt  at  freedom  on  their  part.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  more  likely  while  nearing  the 
schoolhouse  from  the  spring,  for  they  were  not 
so  liable  to  be  seen  then  as  after  reaching  the 
public  highway. 

The  youth  believed  the  crisis  would  come  at 
the  fence  with  the  missing  rail,  through  which 
every  one  had  to  bow  his  way  when  going  to 
or  coming  from  the  water.  It  would  be  after  the 
prisoners  had  passed,  and  while  Jo  was  stoop- 
ing and  at  slight  disadvantage. 

As  they  dipped  their  heads  in  turn,  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  glance  back  and  note  their  captor's 
position,  and  decide  when  he  would  reach  the 
"  gate  "  and  bend  downward.  The  tramp  Pete 
did  have  a  revolver  thrust  behind  the  waist  of  his 
trousers,  where  no  one  would  notice  it,  and  he 
Jmd  planned  to  do  the  very  thing  Jo  had  in  mind. 
At  what  he  judged  to  be  the  critical  moment, 
he  looked  around  to  make  sure  the  right  second 
did  not  pass. 

As  he  did  so,  he  saw  the  lad,  not  in  a  stoop- 
ing posture,  but  erect,  with  gun  levelled. 

'  I  know  what  you're  thinking  of,"  he  quietly 
said.     "  Try  it  if  you  want  to.     Better  take  my 
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advice  and  don't  look  around  till  I  tell  you  to 
do  so." 

Thus  the  crisis  passed. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  another  crisis  came 
when  the  party  drew  near  the  home  of  Jo  Hep- 
burn. The  anxious  Aunt  Sarah  and  Maggie  were 
on  the  watch  for  the  return  of  Jo,  and  caught 
sight  of  the  curious  procession  while  it  was  some 
distance  off.  They  hurried  to  the  front,  and 
Maggie  was  the  first  to  read  the  meaning  of  the 
extraordinary  picture.  Despite  the  protests  of 
her  aunt,  she  opened  the  gate  and  came  into  the 
roadway,  a  little  frightened  but  smiling.  Her 
brother  smiled  back  at  her,  and,  slipping  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  brought  out  the  ivorytype. 

1  You  see  I've  got  it,"  he  said,  passing  it  to 
her. 

'  It  looks  as  if  you  had  got  something  else," 
remarked  Maggie,  with  a  glance  at  the  discon- 
solate captives  tramping  forward  at  the  side  of 
the  road. 

'  I  rather  think  I  have.  I  have  the  money, 
too;  but  never  mind  about  that  now.  I  must 
keep  an  eye  on  them.  Run  into  the  house  and 
see  that  a  good  supper  is  ready  for  me;  I  think 
I've  earned  it." 

'  No  doubt  of  that,"  replied  the  happy  girl, 
hastening  to  join  her  aunt,  the  two  gazing  down 
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the  dusty  highway  till  captor  and  captives  passed 
from  sight. 

The  hamlet  of  Coltsville  lay  a  half-mile  be- 
yond, the  school  of  which  I  have  made  so  fre- 
quent mention  being  located  so  as  to  accommo- 
date a  large  district.  The  prisoners  seemed  to 
have  abandoned  hope.  Their  scant  opportunity 
passed  from  them  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  they 
held  the  gun  and  boy  in  too  great  dread  to>  give 
him  any  excuse  for  using  the  weapon  against 
them. 

When  the  group  halted  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
five  or  six  loungers  gathered  around  to  learn 
what  it  meant.  Fortunately,  Constable  Hyslop 
was  among  them.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
produce  handcuffs  and  fasten  the  two  burglars 
together.  Then  they  were  bundled  into  his  long, 
uncovered  spring  wagon,  one  of  his  friends  took 
his  place  on  the  seat  beside  him,  and  away  the 
team  started  for  the  county-seat. 

Let  us  complete  the  history  of  this  series  of 
incidents.  Pete  and  Zeke  were  lodged  in  jail, 
and  the  testimony  of  Jo  Hepburn  caused  their 
indictment  for  burglary.  It  was  his  testimony, 
too,  that  brought  their  conviction,  and  both  were 
sentenced  to  long  terms  in  the  penitentiary. 

You  remember  I  said  Jo  carried  a  loaded  gun 
from  his  home  to  the  place  in  the  woods  where 
he  secreted  it  until  the  next  day.  Such  was  the 
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fact,  but  I  have  omitted  a  little  matter  connected 
with  its  concealment. 

"  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  rouse  my  temper," 
said  Jo,  in  explaining  the  affair  to  his  father 
and  me ;  '  but,  when  it  is  roused,  it  scares  my- 
self. There  is  no  telling  what  I  will  do.  When 
I  was  about  to  cover  the  gun  with  leaves,  some- 
thing in  the  solemnity  of  the  time  and  place, 
and  perhaps  the  memory  of  my  dead  mother, 
softened  my  feelings.  Afraid  of  what  I  might 
do,  I  drew  both  cartridges  out  of  the  gun,  and 
flung  them  as  far  as  I  could  in  the  darkness.  I 
carried  no  extra  cartridges  with  me  the  next  day. 
I  was  so  furious  when  they  tried  to  keep  moth- 
er's picture  that  I  believe  I  would  have  shot 
both  had  I  been  able  to  do  so.  Providentially 
I  was  prevented  from  committing  that  awful 
crime." 

Still,  when  giving  his  testimony  in  court,  Jo 
could  not  help  telling  all  the  truth.  As  the  two 
prisoners  were  escorted  to  their  cell,  Zeke  said 
to  his  companion : 

"  And  to  think  a  kid  with  an  empty  gun 
fetched  us  to  this,  Pete.  I  tell  you  life  ain't 
worth  living." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE   ACCIDENT 

Jo  HEPBURN  and  Tom  Sprague  passed  the 
entrance  examinations  for  Princeton  with  credit. 
Tom  gained  a  slightly  higher  average,  at  which 
Jo  smiled  and  congratulated  him. 

"  You  will  pass  me  long  before  we  are 
through,"  said  Tom. 

"  There  is  no  certainty  of  that,  but  I  warn 
you  I  shall  try,  with  the  hope  that  both  of  us 
will  gain  honors." 

Jo  felt  his  responsibility.  He  was  in  a  com- 
munity of  young  men  which  included  every  va- 
riety of  talent,  personal  peculiarity,  and  social 
standing.  All  large  colleges  and  universities 
contain  what  may  be  termed  the  aristocratic,  the 
middle,  and  the  humble  classes.  Some  young 
men  were  prouder  of  the  fact  that  they  bore  a 
historical  name  than  of  their  proficiency  in  study. 
Perhaps  a  forefather  away  back  in  Colonial  times 
had  won  a  place  for  himself  on  the  page  of  his- 
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tory,  while  all  who  came  after  him  were  of  medi- 
ocre ability.  None  the  less,  the  descendants  felt 
more  pride  in  the  reputation  of  that  ancestor 
than  he  himself  had  ever  dreamed  of  feeling. 
Most  of  these  split  their  names  like  the  hair  of 
their  heads,  and  their  infinitives,  in  the  middle, 
and  looked  down  with  pitying  toleration  upon 
those  whom  they  esteemed  less  fortunate  than 
themselves. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  number  that 
were  the  sons  of  millionaires.  Some  made  a  dis- 
play of  their  wealth,  wrhile  others  were  as  mod- 
est as  if  their  parents  were  humble  farmers.  One 
gilded  youth  had  the  promise  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  every  term  in  which  he  led  his  class,  and 
he  won  and  received  the  prize  twice  in  succes- 
sion, for  nature  does  not  always  refuse  talent  to 
those  favored  in  the  way  of  wealth.  More  than 
one  of  these  heirs  to  riches  wrere  mighty  good 
fellows,  who  remained  unspoiled  by  indulgence. 
They  knew  that  - 

"It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate ; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  majority  of 
these  pets  of  fortune  were  ruined  by  the  foolish 
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partiality  of  their  parents.  It  would  be  strange 
were  it  otherwise. 

Jo  Hepburn  was  popular  in  college,  as  he  was 
everywhere.  His  geniality,  his  good  nature,  his 
uniform  courtesy,  and  his  readiness  to  give  help 
to  those  less  fortunate  than  he,  won  appreciation, 
friendship,  and  respect.  Had  he  been  quick- 
tempered, overbearing,  or  alert  to  take  offence, 
he  would  have  become  involved  in  trouble,  but 
you  have  learned  that  his  anger  slumbered  until 
roused  by  some  powerful  cause.  His  nature  was 
profound  and  his  self-poise  admirable. 

Tom  and  Jo  were  among  the  candidates  who 
tried  for  places  on  the  baseball  nine.  Neither 
succeeded  in  making  the  college  club,  but  were 
assigned  among  the  freshmen  players.  They  did 
well,  Jo  showing  up  so  finely  that,  much  to  his 
delight,  he  was  given  charge  of  third  base  on  the 
college  nine.  Jo  in  one  respect  was  wiser  than 
his  parent.  The  latter  was  prouder  of  his  son's 
physical  excellence  than  of  his  progress  as  a  stu- 
dent. He  had  seen  so  many  breakdowns  from 
mental  overwork,  at  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  exer- 
cise, that  the  parent's  prejudice  was  not  without 
some  warrant.  While,  as  I  have  said,  Jo  was 
delighted  when  the  directors  of  the  athletics  noti- 
fied him  of  his  selection  for  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  on  the  nine,  he  was  more 
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pleased  at  the  marked  progress  and  high  stand- 
ing he  attained  in  his  classes. 

"  I  mean  to  do  well  in  both  fields,"  he  said, 
compressing  his  lips,  and  with  the  old  flash  in  his 
eyes;  "but,  if  I  fail  in  one,  it  shall  not  be  in 
studies." 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year 
that  Jo  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  to  whom 
he  wrote  regularly,  a  portion  of  which  I  must 
quote : 

"  MY  DEAR  Jo :  -  -  Of  course  I  am  gratified 
to  learn  of  your  high  standing  in  your  studies. 
I  know  you  have  worked  hard  and  will  work 
hard  to  the  end.  If  your  life  is  spared,  you 
are  sure  to  be  graduated  among  the  highest.  I 
have  no  concern  about  that,  but  I  must  say  I 
am  disturbed  over  a  bit  of  news  that  has  come 
to  hand.  Mr.  Sprague  rode  into  town  with  me 
yesterday,  and  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Tom,  saying  he  had  been  '  conditioned.'  I  can't 
understand  why  Sprague  should  seem  to  feel 
worried  over  it,  and  why  he  gave  me  such  a 
queer  look  when  I  congratulated  him. 

'  Now,  Jo,  you  know  what  a  stickler  I  am 
for  rugged  health  in  boy  or  man.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  you  can't  get  yourself  in  as  good 
a  condition  as  Tom.  If  he  can  be  '  conditioned,' 
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why  can't  you  ?    I  hope  to  have  better  news  from 
you  in  your  next." 

"  Dear  Governor,"  said  Jo,  as  he  laughingly 
folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  after 
reading  it  to  Tom  Sprague,  his  roommate ;  '  he 
is  the  best  father  in  the  world,  and  never  had 
half  the  chance  he  is  giving  me." 

"  You  ought  to  follow  his  wishes,"  replied 
Tom,  who  could  enjoy  a  grim  joke  even  at  his 
own  expense ;  "  therefore,  you  must  secure  the 
same  conditions  that  have  played  the  mischief 
with  me." 

"  But  you  will  speedily  work  yours  off." 

"  I  hope  so,  and  shall  certainly  do  my  best." 

And  let  me  add  that  Tom  succeeded,  though 
he  was  never  able  to  secure  the  coveted  place 
on  the  college  nine,  and  neither  he  nor  Jo  made 
the  football  eleven,  which  most  likely  was  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  their  bones,  their  necks,  and, 
possibly,  their  lives. 

Jo  explained  as  gently  as  he  could  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "  conditioned,"  as  applied  to 
students  in  college,  and  his  father  replied  that 
he  was  willing  to  accept  his  boy's  apology,  "  but 
it  mustn't  happen  again." 

Tom  Sprague  and  Jo  Hepburn,  during  their 
second  year  at  Princeton,  left  together  for  their 
homes  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays.  They 
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lived  so  near  the  historic  town  that  they  were 
able  to  reach  Coltsville  several  days  before  the 
great  festival  itself.  They  were  counting  with 
their  old-time  fervor  upon  a  merry  time  among 
their  friends,  for  everything  promised  a  season 
of  rare  enjoyment.  Snow  was  on  the  ground, 
the  swimming-pool  was  coated  with  several  inches 
of  glassy  ice,  and  the  weather  was  keen  and 
biting. 

In  truth,  the  thermometer  on  the  morning  the 
two  left  Princeton  showed  two  degrees  below 
zero,  which  is  by  no  means  a  common  thing  in 
that  latitude,  though  occasionally  the  tempera- 
ture drops  a  good  deal  lower.  Wrapped  in  their 
heavy  overcoats,  which  reached  almost  to  their 
ankles,  and  with  the  thick  collars  turned  up,  they 
laughed  at  the  cold  on  their  short  walk  to  the 
station. 

By  chance,  the  two  young  men  seated  them- 
selves in  the  last  car  of  the  train  which  they 
boarded  at  the  junction.  They  laid  aside  their 
cumbrous  overcoats,  for  the  interior  was  so  un- 
comfortably warm  that  they  would  have  raised 
one  of  the  windows,  but  for  fear  the  other  pas- 
sengers would  object. 

Tt  was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
the  train  was  drawing  near  Coltsville,  when  Jo, 
who  had  laid  back  his  head  and  was  in  a  doze, 
was  roused  by  such  a  violent  stoppage  of  the 
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train  that  he  was  flung  against  the  seat  in  front. 
Tom,  being  fully  awake,  was  less  shaken. 

"Hello!"  exclaimed  the  startled  Jo;  "some- 
thing has  happened ! ': 

"  It  looks  like  an  accident,"  replied  his  friend, 
catching  up  his  overcoat  and  springing  to  his 
feet. 

Jo  followed,  as  did  every  one  of  the  excited 
passengers,  all  of  whorp  crowded  to  the  plat- 
forms, asking  one  another  wild  questions,  and 
frightened  almost  out  of  their  wits.  As  soon 
as  the  outer  air  was  reached,  they  saw  that  a 
serious  accident  had  occurred.  A  broken  wheel, 
under  the  car  directly  behind  the  one  containing 
the  baggage,  had  caused  that  vehicle  to  leave  the 
track  and  plunge  down  the  bank,  which  was  fully 
twenty  feet  high. 

In  going  down,  the  car  turned  over  and  lay 
with  the  wheels  upward.  It  was  the  only  one 
that  had  been  derailed,  and  the  passengers  were 
caught  in  a  frightful  position.  There  were  fully 
thirty  inside  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Several 
were  so  near  the  doors  that  they  scrambled  out 
during  the  descent  without  serious  injury,  but 
the  breaking  and  splintering  of  the  seats  had 
badly  hurt  others,  some  of  whom  were  doubtless 
past  help.  The  groans  and  outcries  from  within 
and  about  the  wrecked  car  brought  the  other 
passengers  and  the  train  crew  streaming  down 
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the  bank.  The  latter  had  snatched  up  axes,  eager 
to  do  everything  they  could  to  aid  the  unfor- 
tunate ones,  who  were  sorely  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

"By  George!"  exclaimed  Jo,  "they  are  in  a 
bad  way.  If  the  car  catches  fire,  they  will  be 
burned  to  death  before  our  eyes.  Come,  Tom! ': 

They  were  among  the  first  to  reach  the  spot, 
from  which  the  cries  for  help  became  more  fren- 
zied and  despairing.  Leaping  upon  the  up- 
turned floor,  two  of  the  crew  began  plying  their 
axes  with  desperate  vigor.  Jo  drove  his  foot 
through  one  of  the  windows,  shattering  the  glass, 
the  jagged  edges  of  which  he  kicked  away,  so 
as  to  prevent  hurt  to  those  who  might  be  helped 
out.  Tom  and  others  imitated  him  at  the  other 
windows. 

As  soon  as  the  wray  was  open,  Jo  reached  for- 
ward and  caught  a  baby  held  up  by  a  white- 
faced  mother,  too  badly  wounded  to  do  more. 
Passing  the  infant  to  a  passenger,  he  reached 
forward  and  seized  the  arms  of  the  woman,  who 
shook  her  head  and  said  feebly : 

"  Never  mind  me;  I'm  dying.  Look  after  my 
baby,  and  God  will  reward  you." 

At  this  moment,  Jo  caught  the  smell  of  smoke, 
and  saw  it  rising  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
car.  The  woodwork  had  caught  fire.  Paying 
no  heed  to  the  protest  of  the  mother,  Jo  grasped 
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her  shoulders  and  drew  her  through  the  window. 
It  was  almost  too  narrow  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  body,  but  it  was  an  athlete  who  was  pull- 
ing, and  he  succeeded  at  the  expense  of  much  of 
her  clothing. 

"Here!  take  charge  of  this  woman!'  he 
called  to  those  nearest. 

Two  men  took  her  from  him,  and  gently  laid 
her  on  the  snow.  As  they  did  so,  they  glanced 
at  each  other  without  speaking.  They  saw  that 
the  mother  was  past  all  help  in  this  world. 

Desperate  efforts  had  been  made  to  open  or 
burst  in  the  doors,  but  the  car  was  so  wrenched 
that  they  were  immovable.  The  axes,  however, 
were  doing  good  work.  The  knowledge  that  the 
woodwork  inside  was  ablaze,  and  that  the  im- 
perilled ones  must  be  saved  within  a  few  minutes 
or  not  at  all,  gave  herculean  vigor  to  the  men 
wielding  the  implements.  Throug'h  the  enlarged 
windows  and  a  big,  jagged  hole  chopped  in  the 
floor  of  the  car,  the  passengers  were  drawn, 
until  a  brakeman,  who  bravely  dropped  into  the 
smoky  interior  that  was  fast  becoming  a  raging 
furnace,  clambered  out  with  the  announcement 
that  every  person,  dead  or  alive,  had  been  re- 
moved. 

The  next  step  was  to  carry  the  bodies  up  the 
bank  to  the  train.  Jo  was  among  the  first  to 
help  lift  the  inanimate  form  of  the  mother  whom 
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he  had  pulled  from  the  car  window,  and  whose 
infant,  sound  asleep,  was  taken  in  charge  by  a 
sympathizing  woman.  As  he  bent  over,  some 
one  touched  his  shoulder.  Turning,  he  saw  the 
gray-bearded  Doctor  Brinton,  of  Coltsville,  who 
had  been  active  in  giving  help. 

"  Young  man,  you  should  not  stay  in  this  cold 
another  minute  without  your  overcoat.  You  are 
in  a  dripping  perspiration." 

"  Hang  the  overcoat!  "  replied  Jo,  impatiently; 
"  that  can  wait." 

"  You  are  inviting  your  own  death.  Tom  here 
is  more  sensible  than  you,  for  he  brought  his 
outer  coat  with  him." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kind  interest,"  said  Jo, 
regretting  his  hasty  words;  "but  the  time  is  so 
short  now  that  it  can't  make  any  difference." 

'  You  will  find  it  make  a  mighty  difference, 
Jo,"  remarked  the  physician,  turning  his  atten- 
tion again  to  the  wounded. 

In  a  short  time,  all  the  bodies  wrere  transferred 
to  the  baggage-car,  and,  leaving  the  blazing 
wreck  behind,  the  engineer  steamed  at  moderate 
speed  to  Coltsville,  only  a  few  miles  distant. 

Jo  resumed  his  seat  with  Tom,  who  once  more 
removed  his  overcoat,  for  the  airing  the  car  had 
received  quickly  gave  way  to  a  summer  tem- 
perature. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  catch  up  my 
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coat  and  allow  you  to  go  without  yours,"  said 
Tom.  '  It  was  instinctive,  due  rather  to  my 
fear  that  it  might  be  stolen  than  to  anything 
else.  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  any  ill  effects,  but 
you  worked  hard,  and  your  underclothing  must 
be  saturated." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Jo,  with  a  laugh,  "  but  it  isn't 
the  first  time  I  have  been  in  a  perspiration." 

'  It  is  the  first  time  you  have  exerted  yourself 
so  much  in  zero  weather.  Doctor  Brinton  was 
right.  I'm  sorry  he  didn't  speak  to  you  sooner." 

Just  then  Jo  shivered,  as  if  with  a  chill.  His 
friend  was  alarmed. 

'  Better  slip  your  coat  over  your  shoulders, 
even  if  the  car  is  warm." 

'  I'm  not  a  child,  Tom;  don't  make  a  baby 
of  me." 

But  Tom  would  riot  be  denied.  He  took  the 
heavy  coat  from  the  hook  between  the  seats, 
and  spread  it  over  Jo,  who  leaned  forward  to 
assist,  still  good-naturedly  protesting  while  yield- 
ing. He  shivered  again,  and  his  teeth  chattered 
once. 

'  I'll  soon  resume  the  perspiration  business, 
old  boy.  Don't  give  the  matter  a  thought.  I'm 
all  right." 

'  I  hope  you  are,  but  I  doubt  it.  Lucky  we 
are  so  near  home." 

"  The  brisk  walk  will  warm  us  both.     I  have 
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farther  to  go  than  you,  and  I'll  strike  out  as 
we  do  at  college  when  training." 

The  families  of  the  young  men  did  not  know 
on  what  train  to  expect  them,  and  therefore  had 
no  sleigh  at  the  station.  The  two  would  have 
scorned  help  of  that  nature,  and,  pushing  through 
the  crowd  that  had  gathered,  they  took  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  swung  off  at  a  brisk  pace.  Tom 
had  only  half  the  distance  to  go,  and  bade 
good-by  to  his  friend,  whose  condition  dissipated 
most  of  the  fear  he  had  felt  in  the  train.  Jo 
seemed  to  have  regained  the  natural  warmth,  and 
to  have  rallied  from  the  chill  that  attacked  him 
a  second  time  and  caused  him  some  misgiving, 
though  he  hid  it  from  Tom. 

Jo  ought  to  have  been  his  natural  self  before 
much  of  the  distance  was  passed.  He  did  feel 
something  of  the  old  glow,  but  different  portions 
of  his  body  remained  chilled.  Despite  his  warm 
garments,  the  Arctic  air  pierced  the  threads  and 
;'  struck  home."  He  never  walked  faster,  but, 
at  the  moment  he  opened  the  gate  and  his  feet 
crunched  over  the  walk,  he  was  seized  with 
another  chill. 

His  aunt  and  sister  had  been  looking  for  him, 
but  the  delay  of  the  train  caused  them  to  believe 
he  would  not  arrive  until  evening.  Maggie,  how- 
ever, recognized  the  peculiar  tinkle  of  the  bell, 
snatched  open  the  door,  and  was  instantly  in  his 
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arms,  Aunt  Sarah  close  behind  with  her  kiss 
upon  the  ruddy  cheek. 

All  three  laughingly  hurried  through  the  hall 
to  the  sitting-room,  where  Jo  flung  aside  his 
ovrercoat,  not  having  paused  to  hang  it  on  the 
rack.  The  momient  he  sat  down,  with  a  jesting 
remark,  the  keen  eyes  of  the  aunt  saw  that  some- 
thing was  wrong. 

"  Jo,  you  are  ill,"  she  said,  in  a  scared  voice. 

"  I  fear  I  have  caught  a  cold.  You  haven't 
forgot  how  you  used  to  handle  me  when  I  was 
a  boy.  I  think  I  shall  let  you  take  charge  again." 

"  Sha'n't  I  go  for  Doctor  Brinton?  "  asked  the 
alarmed  Maggie,  springing  from  her  chair. 

"  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing.  Aunt  Sarah 
will  soon  have  me  all  right." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

SOMETHING    WORTH    KNOWING 

"  I  GUESS  I'm  in  for  it,"  muttered  Jo,  as  he 
wearily  climbed  the  stairs,  his  feet  feeling  as  if 
they  weighed  a  hundred  pounds  apiece.  He 
panted  from  the  slight  exertion. 

He  doffed  his  clothing,  rubbed  the  surface  of 
his  body  with  a  rough  towel,  and  then  clambered 
under  the  covers,  which  felt  like  ice  to  him.  The 
chill  that  soon  shook  him  was  severer  than  he  had 
ever  known.  Aunt  Sarah  was  in  the  kitchen 
with  Bridget,  preparing  her  home-made  remedies, 
and  he  knew  would  soon  come  to  him.  Answer- 
ing a  knock  on  his  door,  Maggie  moved  hur- 
riedly to  the  bedside  and  put  her  soft  palm  on 
his  forehead. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  sis,"  he  said,  affection- 
ately. '  We  had  an  accident  a  few  miles  out, 
and,  in  helping  the  people,  I  caught  a  cold  like 
I  had  that  time  when  I  went  in  swimming  too 
late  in  the  season.  Aunty  will  soon  knock  it 
out." 

178 
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And  then,  to  entertain  Maggie,  Jo  told  of  the 
accident,  in  which  he  bore  so  creditable  a  part. 
The  girl  could  not  help  feeling  interested,  and, 
listening  to  the  narration,  she  forgot  for  the  time 
the  grave  condition  of  her  brother.  The  story 
was  hardly  completed  when  Aunt  Sarah  appeared 
with  a  tray,  on  which  sat  a  steaming  decoction 
of  horehound  and  other  bitter  herbs,  which  was 
a  sovereign  for  simple  colds. 

Jo  made  a  wry  face. 

'  Can  I  ever  forget  the  awful  flavor  of  that? 
I  used  to  feel  it  clear  down  to  my  toes;  but  I'll 
brace  myself,  aunty,  and  swallow  it  or  die." 

Smiling  in  his  old  winsome  way,  Jo  raised  his 
head  from  the  pillow,  took  the  huge  bowl,  whose 
contents  seemed  to  be  almost  at  the  boiling  point, 
in  his  hands,  applied  his  lips,  and  never  ceased 
till  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  was  turned  up  and 
the  last  drop  had  flowed  down  his  throat. 

''  Great  Caesar!  "  he  exclaimed,  with  his  coun- 
tenance twisted  awry,  and  his  eyes  convulsively 
shutting,  "  who  invented  that  horrible  stuff  ? 
It's  enough  to  make  a  man  strike  his  grand- 
mother." 

The  usual  effect  of  the  intensely  bitter  com- 
pound was  to  throw  a  patient  into  a  profuse  per- 
spiration, followed  by  soothing  sleep.  It  did 
neither  in  the  case  of  Jo  Hepburn.  He  grew 
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feverish  and  restless,  tossing  about,  and  by  and 
by  gasping,  as  if  he  had  difficulty  in  breathing. 

Aunt  Sarah  gave  a  meaning  look  to  Maggie, 
who  followed  her  out  of  the  room. 

"  Do  you  understand  what  the  trouble  is  ?  ' 
asked  the  elder,  when  alone  with  her  niece,  whose 
strong  common  sense  she  knew. 

"  No,  aunty ;  I  have  had  too  little  experience 
with  sick  people." 

"  Jo  has  pneumonia  in  the  worst  form.  We 
must  not  delay  another  minute  in  getting  Doc- 
tor Brinton.  Will  you  call  Michael  ?  ' 

"  I  will  go  myself.  It  isn't  far,  and  I  can  get 
there  sooner  than  it  will  take  him  to  gear  up 
the  horse  and  drive." 

:  You  can't  bring  the  doctor  too  soon." 

Maggie  paused  only  long  enough  to  don  her 
thick  coat  and  make  a  few  slight  preparations, 
when  she  dashed  out  the  door,  and  went  down 
the  road  toward  Coltsville  on  a  rapid  walk,  which 
became  a  run  for  most  of  the  way. 

In  answer  to  her  nervous  ringing,  Doctor 
Brinton  himself  came  to  the  door  of  his  office. 
When  he  saw  her  pale  face  and  noticed  her  agi- 
tated manner,  he  said : 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  what  you  want,  Maggie. 
It  is  that  brother  of  yours." 

"Yes,  doctor;  do  you  know  what  the  mat- 
ter is?" 
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"  Well,  when  I  saw  him  helping  at  the  wreck 
without  his  overcoat  in  this  weather,  I  knew  he 
was  certain  to  have  an  attack  of  -  -  a  bad  cold." 

The  girl  noticed  the  slight  hesitation. 
'  You  needn't  be  afraid  to  speak  it  out,  doc- 
tor.    I  know  it's  pneumonia.     Aunty  told  me." 
'  I  hope  she  has  more  sense  than  to  tell  Jo. 
I'll  be  right  with  you.     My  sleigh  will  be  here 
in  a  jiffy,  and  you  will  ride  back  with  me." 

"  O  doctor,  is  Jo  going  to  die?  "  asked  Maggie, 
in  pitiful  distress. 

'  Yes ;  he  will  probably  pass  away  sometime 
in  the  course  of  the  coming  century,  but  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  any  special  hurry  in  the  mat- 
ter." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Won't 
you  please  hurry,  doctor?'1 

:<  Don't  fret,  my  dear.  A  doctor  should  never 
hurry,  for,  if  he  does,  he  goes  into  the  presence 
of  his  patient  in  an  unfit  condition  to  benefit 
him.  You  don't  think  I'm  hurrying,  and  I  may 
not  look  as  if  I  am;  all  the  same,  I'm  not  lag- 
ging-" 

Sooner  than  Maggie  expected,  the  two  were 
seated  in  the  one-horse  sleigh,  and  the  roan  car- 
ried them  swiftly  over  the  smooth  snow.  On 
the  way,  the  physician  learned  all  he  wished  to 
know  about  the  symptoms  and  condition  of  the 
sick  one.  He  did  not  need  this  to  be  assured 
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that  the  young  man  had  a  very  dangerous  attack 
of  that  fearful  but  common  ailment  -  -  pneu- 
monia. 

When  the  two  reached  the  home  of  Maggie 
and  entered  the  front  door,  the  physician  said : 

;'  Go  up-stairs  to  Jo,  and  tell  him  I  will  be 
there  in  a  few  minutes.  Send  your  aunt  to  the 
kitchen,  where  she  will  find  me." 

Much  wondering,  the  girl  hurried  off  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  singular  order,  while  the  doctor,  de- 
liberately removing  his  outer  coat,  scarf,  and  hat, 
walked  through  to  the  farther  end  of  the  build- 
ing. 

"  Good  day,  Bridget ;  I  want  you  to  prepare 
a  poultice  for  Jo.  You  know  he  is  quite  ill,  and 
needs  something  of  the  kind." 

"  Only  tell  me  what  it  is  ye  want  done  and 
I'll  doot,  if  it's  to  walk  from  here  to  the  village 
in  me  bare  feet." 

"  Well,  I'll  think  about  that.  I'll  let  you  off 
to-day,  at  any  rate.  Now  listen,  my  good 
woman :  have  you  any  onions  in  the  house  ?  ' 

'  Lots  of  the  same.  It's  mesilf  that  is  very 
fond  of  inions,  though  Pat  makes  foolish  'bjiction 
to  the  same." 

"  Bring  some,   please." 

She  was  down  the  cellar  and  up  again  in  a 
twinkling,  with  a  large  dish  filled  with  the  pink, 
pungent  vegetables.  The  doctor  inspected  them. 
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"  They  are  not  large ;  take  ten,  chop  fine,  and 
put  them  in  a  big-  spider  over  the  fire,  which 
I  am  glad  to  see  is  very  hot." 

Just  then  Aunt  Sarah  appeared  from  up-stairs. 

"How  does  Jo  seem  to  be?' 

"  He  is  in  bad  shape.  Shouldn't  you  come 
up  to  see  him?  ': 

"  I  will  be  there  shortly.  You  are  surprised 
to  find  me  in  the  kitchen,  but  I  am  preparing 
Jo's  medicine.  Now,  Bridget,  you  have  the 
pieces  fine  enough;  put  them  over  the  fire." 

The  knowledge  that  she  was  working  for  the 
youth  whom  she  loved  gave  energy  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  servant. 

As  soon  as  the  spider  was  set  on  the  stove, 
with  the  onions,  which  quickly  began  to  show 
the  effects  of  the  heat,  the  doctor  said : 

"  Add  about  the  same  quantity  of  rye  meal 
and  vinegar;  it  must  be  thick  enough  to  make 
a  thick  paste;  keep  stirring  the  mixture,  and  let 
it  simmer  five  or  ten  minutes.  Miss  Hepburn,  I 
can  trust  you  to  see  that  my  directions  are  fol- 
lowed?" 

"You  certainly  can;    what   further?'1 

"  You  see  Bridget  is  stirring  it  well.  After 
it  has  simmered  ten  minutes  or  less,  it  must  be 
put  into  a  cotton  bag  large  enough  to  cover  the 
chest.  As  soon  as  that  is  done,  have  the  mix- 
ture brought  up  to  me,  keeping  it  as  hot  as  pos- 
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sible.  And,  Bridget,  the  minute  you  have  poured 
the  stuff  into  the  bag,  chop  up  ten  more  onions, 
add  the  rye  meal  and  vinegar  just  as  you  did 
a  minute  ago.  You  won't  lose  any  time?  ': 

"  Ye  may  depind  I  won't.  There  isn't  any- 
thing I  won't  do  for  that  darlint  boy,  God  bliss 
him!" 

'  Keep  watch  of  the  clock  there.  After  the 
mixture  is  in  the  spider,  keep  stirring  it  for  ten 
minutes  as  before.  By  that  time,  we  shall  be 
ready.  You  will  do  the  same  until  I  tell  you 
to  stop.  I  don't  think  we  shall  need  more  than 
four  or  five  poultices.  Miss  Hepburn,  you  will 
assist  me  in  this  matter." 

'  I  will  follow  you  up-stairs  as  soon  as  the 
poultice  is  prepared,"  she  replied,  and  the  physi- 
cian passed  up  to  the  room  of  Jo  Hepburn,  where 
his  sister,  with  a  look  of  distress,  was  sitting 
beside  the  bed,  holding  one  of  his  hands. 

The  trained  eye  of  the  medical  man  told  him 
the  truth  the  instant  it  rested  on  the  face  of 
the  sufferer.  But  it  was  what  he  expected  to  see, 
and  nothing  in  the  expression  of  the  doctor's 
face  betrayed  his  anxiety. 

'  Well,  young  man,"  he  said,  cheerily,  "  you 
are  trying  to  make  believe  you  are  sick,  eh  ?  Got 
tired  of  work  at  college  and  wanted  an  excuse 
to  come  home.  Ah,  boys  will  be  boys.  I  fear 
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I   was  a  little  that  way  myself.      Well,   let  us 
have  a  look  at  you." 

He  drew  up  his  chair  beside  the  bed,  put  his 
finger  on  the  wrist  of  the  hand  yielded  to  him 
by  Maggie,  passed  his  other  cold  hand  over  the 
flaming  forehead,  looked  into  the  feverish  eyes, 
and  asked  Jo  to  show  his  tongue.  There  was 
little  need  of  all  this,  for  what  the  physician  had 
learned  from  the  sister,  and  his  quick  inspection 
of  his  patient  while  approaching  the  bed,  told 
him  the  story.  He  went  through  these  prelim- 
inaries for  the  benefit  of  Jo,  who  was  attentively 
watching  his  countenance. 

The  good  doctor  did  not  utter  a  reproach  for 
the  youth's  disregard  of  his  advice  at  the  scene 
of  the  railway  wreck.  It  would  have  been  un- 
feeling to  do  so,  but  Jo  himself  said : 

"  This  is  payment  for  my  disregard  of  your 
advice,  doctor." 

'  None  the  less  creditable,  however,  to  your 
humanity.     Besides,  the  mischief  was  done  be- 
fore I  spoke  to  you.    Does  it  feel  tender  there? : 
he  asked,  pressing  his  hand  on  a  certain  spot. 
"  One  minute." 

Exposing  the  muscular  chest,  he  pressed  his 
ear  against  it,  listened  to  the  patient's  respira- 
tion, and  made  himself  fully  familiar  with  his 
condition.  By  the  time  he  had  done  that,  Aunt 
Sarah  entered,  bearing  the  poultice. 
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11  Now,  young  fellow,  no  squirming.  Take 
your  medicine  like  a  man,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  me  take  the  dose 
aunty  gave  me,"  replied  Jo,  bracing  himself  for 
the  trial  he  knew  was  coming. 

When  Doctor  Brinton  gently  but  quickly  ap- 
plied the  steaming  bag  to  the  chest  of  the  youth, 
he  emitted  a  howl. 

"  What's  the  use  of  burning  a  fellow  to 
death?" 

"  Your  time  hasn't  come  yet ;  the  hotter  the 
better  for  you." 

Poor  Jo  gasped,  but  resolutely  bore  the  ter- 
rific heat,  which  he  believed  was  blistering  him. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  body  and  poultice  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  each  other,  but  this 
had  hardly  been  done  when  the  physician  called 
for  the  second  poultice. 

"  This  one  is  getting  cold,"  he  explained. 

"  Getting  cold,"  repeated  the  patient,  despair- 
ingly. "Have  you  no  mercy,  doctor?'1 

"  Not  much  for  young  rascals  who  promenade 
in  such  weather  without  extra  covering." 

Four  hot  bags  in  all  were  applied  to  the  chest 
of  Jo  Hepburn,  the  attendant,  with  his  hand 
under  the  blankets,  carefully  noting  the  effect. 
Before  the  last  was  adjusted,  perspiration  ap- 
peared and  soon  became  copious.  The  doctor 
carefully  drew  up  the  bed-covering  about  the 
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patient's  chin,  made  sure  every  part  of  his  body 
and  limbs  was  protected,  when  he  sat  back  with 
a  sigh: 

"  Jo,  you  have  had  a  most  dangerous  attack 
of  pneumonia,  but  you  are  cured ! ' 

"  I  knew  what  the  trouble  was,"  replied  the 
gratified  young  man,  "  but  surely  I  couldn't  be 
freed  of  it  as  quickly  as  this." 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  go  out  skat- 
ing or  sleighing  for  a  day  or  two,  but,  if  you 
use  only  ordinary  care,  you  are  out  of  the  woods." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  patient  dropped  off 
to  sleep,  and  the  physician  rose  to  go. 

"  It  is  as  I  said,"  he  remarked  to  the  aston- 
ished aunt  and  sister.  '  I  have  used  no  quack 
remedy,  but  the  only  one  that,  so  far  as  known, 
will  do  its  work.  It  is  the  prescription  of  one 
of  the  greatest  physicians  in  New  England.  I 
have  tried  it  many  times,  and  never  knew  it  to 
fail.  Had  the  ordinary  treatment  been  applied 
to  Jo,  he  would  not  have  lived  forty-eight  hours." 

Doctor  Brinton  was  right.  Jo  rapidly  im- 
proved. The  next  day  he  sat  up  in  a  chair,  the 
room  of  course  being  maintained  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  with  every  precaution  against 
draughts  or  sudden  changes.  \Yhen  his  father 
came  home  for  Christmas,  he  hardly  would  have 
known,  had  he  not  been  told,  that  his  son  had 
suffered  from  any  serious  illness. 
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NOTE.  —  Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  scourges  of 
civilization,  and  nowhere  are  its  ravages  more  fatal  than  in  our 
own  country.  Often  the  most  robust  men  the  soonest  succumb. 
The  remedy  which  has  just  been  described  was  formulated,  as 
has  been  said,  by  one  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  1904,  the  Health  Board  of  Little  Washington,  N.  J., 
caused  to  be  published  this  remedy  which  they  said  had  been 
proved  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  pneumonia.  It  is  important  enough 
for  me  to  quote  the  exact  words  : 

"  Take  six  or  ten  onions,  according  to  size,  and  chop  fine ;  put 
in  a  large  spider  over  a  hot  fire,  then  add  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  rye  meal  and  vinegar  enough  to  form  a  thick  paste.  In 
the  meanwhile,  stir  thoroughly,  letting  the  mixture  simmer  five 
or  ten  minutes.  Then  put  into  a  cotton  bag  large  enough  to 
cover  the  lungs  and  apply  to  the  chest  as  hot  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it.  In  about  ten  minutes  apply  another  and  thus  continue 
by  repeating  the  poultices,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  patient  will  be 
out  of  danger. 

"Usually  three  or  four  applications  will  be  enough,  but  con- 
tinue always  until  the  perspiration  starts  freely  from  the  chest." 


CHAPTER    XV. 

A    ROYAL    STRUGGLE 

BASEBALL  has  often  been  called  our  national 
game,  though  football  is  not  far  behind  it  in  the 
public  esteem.  It  has  a  snap  and  go  about  it 
well  fitted  to  charm  Americans,  as  the  ponderous 
sport  of  cricket  pleases  our  cousins  across  the 
water.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  pastime,  he  has  but  to  note  the 
crowds  that  attend  every  important  exhibition. 
This  popularity  has  been  increasing  for  years, 
and  it  is  destined  to  grow  as  time  goes  on. 

The  ideal  game  of  ball  is  that  which  is  played 
by  our  leading  colleges  and  universities.  Not 
all  the  professional  clubs  are  free  from  suspi- 
cion, and  there  is  something  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  athletes  before  us  are  paid  large  salaries 
to  amuse  us  that  detracts  from  its  finest  enjoy- 
ment. But  there  is  nothing  of  that  nature  when 
the  representatives  of  our  colleges  meet  on  the 
diamond  in  a  struggle  for  master)'.  We  know 
that  every  youth  is  playing  for  the  glory  of  his 
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alma  mater,  and  for  that  alone,  and  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  country  to  tempt  him  pur- 
posely to  make  a  misplay.  Moreover,  scores  of 
college  players  are  the  equal  in  skill  of  the  best 
professionals,  so  that  every  condition  one  can 
ask  is  found  at  these  meets,  which  are  attended 
by  the  thousands  of  friends  of  the  respective 
clubs,  who  include  the  fashion,  the  wealth,  the 
intellect,  and  the  very  best  elements  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hepburn  was  one  of  the  multitudes 
who  secure  their  enjoyment  of  base-  and  football 
through  reading  the  graphic  accounts  published 
in  the  newspapers.  He  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  pastimes,  and  always  maintained  that,  by  sit- 
ting back  in  his  office,  with  his  feet  elevated  on 
his  desk,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  got  more 
real  fun  out  of  the  entertainment  than  he  could 
get  if  compelled  to  wedge  himself  into  the 
crowded  cars,  tramp  through  the  blazing  sun 
to  his  seat  (which  he  was  likely  to  find  occupied 
by  some  interloper,  who  refused  to  give  it  up), 
and  suffer  the  discomforts  of  the  return  journey, 
when  the  swarm  was  still  greater  and  more  in- 
tolerable because  it  was  concentrated. 

Matters,  however,  changed  when  his  son  be- 
came a  member  of  the  nine  representing  Prince- 
ton, which  always  played  championship  games 
with  Harvard,  Yale,  and  sometimes  other  col- 
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leges.  After  reading  several  complimentary  al- 
lusions to  Jo's  skill  in  batting-,  throwing,  and 
fielding,  the  parent  made  up  his  mind  to  see 
things  for  himself. 

"  I  won't  let  Jo  know  anything  about  it,"  he 
decided.  "  It  might  make  him  nervous  to  know 
I  was  looking  on,  ready  to  find  fault  with  every 
little  slip  he  makes.  I'll  keep  it  to  myself  until 
he  is  through  for  the  season,  and  then,  if  he  de- 
serves it,  he  will  get  a  roasting  from  me." 

But  the  elder  Hepburn  was  not  so  successful 
in  his  artifice  as  he  thought.  When  he  went  up 
to  the  Polo  Grounds,  where  some  of  the  college 
games  are  played,  he  took  special  care  to  keep 
out  of  sight  of  his  son.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
succeeded,  but  for  Tom  Sprague,  who  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him  when  he  was  climbing  to  his 
seat  in  the  grand-stand.  Suspecting  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  recognized,  Tom  kept  away,  but,  when 
the  players  came  out  to  the  bench,  Tom  called 
his  roommate  to  him  and  said,  with  a  laugh : 

"  Don't  look  around,  Jo,  but  your  father  is 
in  the  grand-stand." 

''  Good !  the  Governor  is  sly.  He  never  gave 
me  a  hint  of  any  thought  of  the  kind." 

That  makes  me  sure  he  doesn't  wish  you  to 
know  he  is  here.  He  is  right  next  to  the  middle 
post,  so  he  can  dodge  if  you  happen  to  cast  your 
eye  that  way." 
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"  I  won't  let  him  know  I  suspect  anything, 
but  I  must  have  a  glimpse  of  him.  If  I  flunk 
to-day,  he  will  never  let  me  hear  the  last  of  it." 

During  the  preliminary  practice,  Jo  took  a 
position  from  which,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
he  was  able  to  view  the  grand-stand.  The 
pointer  given  him  by  Tom  Sprague  served,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  caught  sight  of  his 
father,  smoking  his  cigar  and  sitting  where  he 
could  readily  interpose  the  post  between  him  and 
any  fielder.  Jo  made  the  test  by  pausing  in  bat- 
ting, and  looking  straight  toward  the  seats  that 
were  already  filled.  The  instant  his  father  ob- 
served the  direction  of  his  son's  gaze,  he  dodged 
behind  the  post,  leaving  only  -the  point  of  his 
nose  and  cigar  in  sight.  Jo  chuckled,  and  did  not 
plague  his  parent  any  further. 

The  game  which  Mr.  Hepburn  witnessed  on 
that  sunny  afternoon  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  one  respect  in  the  history  of  base- 
ball, for,  during  the  contest,  a  play  occurred  which 
is  not  seen  twice  in  a  generation.  What  gave 
it  special  zest  to  Mr.  Hepburn  was  that  Jo  had 
a  hand  in  the  exploit.  It  was  not  only  of  the 
lightning-like  order,  -  -  as  it  had  to  be,  -  -  but 
it  was  favored  by  circumstances  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible. 

It  came  in  the  ninth  inning,  when  the  game 
was  a  tie.  The  opposing  nine  were  at  the  bat, 
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with  not  a  man  out,  and  a  player  on  each  of 
the  three  bases.  A  good  hit  would  bring  in  four 
runs,  and  give  the  opponents  a  lead  that  could 
not  be  overcome. 

The  fourth  batter  up  struck  at  the  first  ball 
pitched,  and  it  darted  like  an  arrow  over  the 
head  of  the  second  baseman  straight  into  the 
hands  of  the  centre  fielder,  who  did  not  move  a 
step  to  capture  it.  That  put  out  the  batter. 

The  instant  this  took  place,  the  man  on  third 
started  for  home-plate,  but  the  ball  darted  into 
the  hands  of  the  catcher  like  a  rifle-shot,  and  he 
touched  the  runner  as  he  drew  near  him.  He 
then  fired  the  ball  to  Jo  Hepburn  on  third,  just 
in  time  to  catch  the  player  racing  from  second. 
This  put  out  two  more  men,  and  completed  a 
beautiful  triple  play. 

All  this  took  place  with  such  dazzling  quick- 
ness that  the  man  on  first  was  slightly  bewildered, 
and  he  delayed  starting  for  second,  unaware  of 
the  triple  play  that  had  just  been  made.  Jo  saw 
him  start,  and,  though  there  was  no  call  for 
doing  so,  he  lined  the  ball  to  the  second  baseman, 
who  had  it  in  his  hands  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
touched  the  runner  as  he  attempted  to  reach  the 
base  by  sliding. 

Now  such  a  thing  as  a  quadruple  play  of  course 
is  impossible  in  baseball,  and  yet  four  men  had 
been  put  out  fairly.  Had  it  been  necessary  to 
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retire  that  number,  in  order  to  close  the  inning, 
it  would  have  been  done.  The  proceeding  was 
wonderful,  and  earned  the  applause  received 
from  the  friends  of  both  nines. 

But  there  was  a  fly  after  all  in  the  ointment 
for  the  Princetons.  In  the  tenth  inning  they 
failed  to  gain  a  run,  though  Jo  Hepburn  came 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  it,  while  their  oppo- 
nents in  their  half  brought  a  man  over  home- 
plate.  The  game  was  the  deciding  one  for  the 
championship,  which  was  thus  lost  to  Princeton. 
No  one  felt  more  disappointed  than  Mr.  Hep- 
burn, who  filed  gloomily  from  the  grounds,  still 
keeping  out  of  sight,  as  he  believed,  of  Jo. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  taste  thus  acquired 
for  baseball  brought  Mr.  Hepburn  to  the  prin- 
cipal games  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
He  longed  for  the  next  season  to  open,  for  he 
was  determined  that  only  Providence  should  pre- 
vent his  seeing  the  contests  among  the  represent- 
ative colleges. 

The  exploit  described  took  place  during  Jo 
Hepburn's  junior  year.  Consequently,  he  had 
only  one  more  season  to  play.  After  that,  he 
would  enter  his  father's  establishment  and  settle 
down  to  the  serious  business  of  life. 

In  discussing  the  game  with  Jo,  his  father 
never  hinted  that  he  was  among  the  spectators. 
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"  From  the  accounts  in  the  papers,"  said  the 
sly  parent,  "  it  must  have  been  worth  seeing." 

'  It  was  indeed,  Governor.  I  wish  you  could 
have  been  there.  It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw 
a  quadruple  play,  and  I  never  expect  to  see  one 
again." 

'  Inasmuch  as  you  played  third,  you  took  a 
hand  in  it?  ' 

:  Yes ;  it  was  a  superfluity  on  my  part.  Three 
men  being  out,  the  side  was  out,  but,  when  I 
saw  that  fellow  legging  for  second,  I  couldn't 
help  heading  him  off.  He  felt  foolish  after  his 
long  slide,  which  was  of  no  account." 

'  I  am  half-inclined  to  attend  the  deciding 
games  between  Princeton  and  Yale  the  coming 


summer." 


'  I  hope  you  will." 

"You  will  let  me  know  their  dates ?':  (As 
if  through  any  possibility  Mr.  Hepburn  would 
fail  to  inform  himself  at  the  earliest  moment.) 

"  I  promise  that." 

'  It  looks  childish  for  a  man  of  my  years  to 
go  such  a  distance  to  see  a  baseball  game." 

There  are  plenty  who  are  older  than  you. 
In  Washington,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Senate, 
Congress,  and  sometimes  the  President  himself 
witness  the  games.  I  should  like  to  see  one  of 
our  professors  stay  away  when  we  have  a  cham- 
pionship scrap  on  our  own  grounds." 
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"  Well,  I'll  think  of  it." 

Jo  spent  most  of  his  last  college  vacation  with 
a  New  England  friend,  the  captain  of  the  baseball 
nine,  who  was  the  owner  of  a  fine  steam-yacht. 
They  cruised  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Port- 
land as  far  south  as  Charleston.  Jo,  as  you 
remember,  was  fond  of  boating,  and  this  outing 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  life.  He 
was  complimented  by  his  host  on  seamanship, 
and  advised  to  buy  a  yacht  like  the  one  which 
yielded  him  so  much  enjoyment. 

'  Ah,  nothing  would  please  me  more,"  he  said, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  "  but  I  am  afraid  the  Gov- 
ernor will  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  wild  ex- 
travagance." 

'  It  is  only  a  trifle  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  He  won't  feel  a  little  thing  like  that. 
I  will  have  a  talk  with  him.  He  is  fond  of  sports 
and  athletics,  and  it  will  do  him  a  heap  of  good 
to  get  away  from  business  himself  now  and 
then." 

True  to  his  promise,  the  young  man  on  his 
return,  and  when  a  guest  of  Jo,  talked  eloquently 
with  his  parent,  picturing  the  necessity  rather 
than  the  luxury  of  a  steam-yacht. 

'  Jo  has  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  being 
outdoors  and  training  his  muscles.  He  tells  me 
you  have  always  been  so  good  to  him  that  he 
means  to  repay  you,  so  far  as  he  can,  by  close 
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attention  to  business.  We  must  be  careful  he 
does  not  overdo  it  and  break  down  his  health." 

The  shrewd  gentleman  had  approached  the 
elder  Hepburn  from  the  right  point. 

"  I  don't  see  that  he  will  get  much  exercise 
in  riding  up  and  dowyn  the  coast,  or  taking  a 
flyer  across  to  the  West  Indies.  It  seems  to 
me  all  he'll  do  will  be  to  sit  in  the  cabin  or  on 
deck,  and  let  others  do  the  work." 

"  By  no  means ;  he  is  not  the  one  to  remain 
idle  when  there  is  any  duty  on  hand.  It  is  the 
change  of  air,  occupation,  and  surroundings  that 
\\  ill  benefit  him.  You  have  \vorked  hard,  and 
been  closely  confined  yourself  for  many  years, 
so  it  will  not  be  Jo  alone,  but  you  who  will 
reap  an  advantage  beyond  estimate." 

4  It  is  rather  a  stunning  proposition,  but  I 
will  think  it  over,"  replied  Mr.  Hepburn,  dis- 
missing the  subject  in  his  usual  way. 

In  order  to  drive  home  the  matter,  the  young 
man  took  the  parent  on  a  cruise  to  Norfolk. 
Fortunately,  the  weather  w-as  favorable,  and  the 
elder  admitted  that  he  had  never  had  a  better 
time.  He  wound  up  the  discussion  by  again 
promising  to  think  about  it. 

"  Don't  press  him  any  further,"  said  Jo,  when 
his  friend  told  him  of  the  conversation  he  had 
had  with  his  father.  The  most  you  can  get 
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the  Governor  to  do  is  to  promise  to  think  over 
a  question." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  grow 
pale  and  languid,  and  thus  appeal  to  his  sym- 
pathy?" 

"  But  how  can  I  do  that  ?  I  have  got  to 
keep  in  training  next  year,  and  help  win  the 
championship  for  Princeton.  I  wouldn't  have 
the  directors  drop  me  for  a  dozen  steam-yachts." 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,  but  was  thinking  of  when 
you  enter  business  with  him." 

"  It  would  be  like  him  to  send  me  to  the  ball 
field  as  a  member  of  some  scrub  nine,  or  set  me 
to  riding  horseback  daily  in  the  park.  This  isn't 
a  situation  in  which  I  can  do  as  the  Governor 
says,  decide  by  thinking  over  it." 

An  unusual  stress  of  business  prevented  Mr. 
Hepburn  from  seeing  the  ball  games  played  at 
Princeton  and  New  Haven,  but  nothing  short 
of  illness  or  death  could  keep  him  away  when  the 
deciding  struggle  took  place  on  the  Polo  Grounds. 
Each  nine  had  won  a  game  by  a  close  score,  so 
that  once  more  the  all-important  contest  was  to 
be  fought  out  on  a  neutral  field. 

It  proved  to  be  another  royal  battle.  Mr.  Hep- 
burn no  longer  tried  to  hide  his  presence  in  the 
grand-stand  from  his  son.  For  a  time,  he  held 
his  nervous  interest  in  hand,  the  only  sign  being 
the  vigor  with  which  he  smoked  his  black,  im- 
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ported  cigars.  He  would  impatiently  fling  away 
a  weed  when  half-finished,  and  hurriedly  light 
another,  muttering  and  fidgeting  in  his  seat,  but 
having  little  to  say.  The  Yale  contingent  kept 
up  an  incessant  hurrahing,  cheering,  and  singing 
of  songs,  several  specially  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion. They  contained  vociferous  announce- 
ments of  their  unalterable  purpose  to  "  twist  the 
Tiger's  tail,"  with  slurring  references  to  the  score 
of  the  previous  game,  in  which  their  nine  were 
the  victors,  not  omitting  to  recall  the  figures  made 
at  football  the  previous  autumn,  when  they 
swamped  the  men  in  orange  and  black. 

The  Tigers  were  fully  as  ardent  in  proclaim- 
ing their  resolution  of  burying  their  opponents 
out  of  sight. 

"  O  me  !     O  my  ! 
Won't  we  give  it  to  old  Eli  ?  " 

This  and  other  dire  threats  were  hurled  across 
the  field  to  the  singers  in  blue,  who  fired  back 
their  defiance,  while  the  young  women,  some  from 
the  tops  of  carriages,  from  places  high  in  the 
grand-stand,  and  other  coigns  of  vantage,  waved 
their  flags  and  ribbons  and  sang  as  enthusiastically 
as  their  escorts.  One  man,  an  old  graduate  him- 
self, who  had  two  boys  in  college,  and  one  of 
them  on  the  ball  nine,  tipped  up  a  gurgling  flask 
too  often,  and  lurched  off  the  seat  of  his  vehicle. 
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As  he  bumped  down  on  his  head,  he  gave  a 
spasmodic  hurrah  for  his  pets,  and  then  went  to 
sleep  and  did  not  see  another  phase  of  the  game. 

Altogether  it  was  a  stirring  scene  of  alternat- 
ing hope  and  gloom,  of  wild  excitement,  as  hope 
rose  and  fell,  the  picture  of  which  lingers  long 
in  one's  memory,  and  is  recalled  with  pleasure 
in  after  years  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  and  perhaps  take  part. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  score  was  a  tie 
at  the  close  of  the  ninth  inning,  and  an  extra 
one  became  necessary.  The  Yales,  who  went 
first  to  the  bat,  did  not  get  a  man  to  first;  the 
fielding  was  of  the  sharpest  character.  Its  su- 
perior was  never  seen  among  professionals.  Only 
one  error  had  been  made,  and  that  was  so  slight 
that  some  of  the  scorers  refused  to  record  it  as 
such. 

In  the  last  half,  the  Princetons  got  a  man  to 
first,  but  he  '  perished  '  while  trying  to  steal 
second.  The  next  batter  went  out  on  a  foul,  and 
then  Jo  Hepburn  stepped  to  the  plate,  spat  on 
his  hands  in  his  old  boyish  fashion,  spread  his 
feet  apart,  and  faced  the  pitcher. 

The  situation  was  painfully  tense.  All  cheer- 
ing and  singing  were  hushed,  and  the  thousands 
of  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  graceful  form  at  the 
plate,  holding  his  bat  raised,  and  gently  swaying 
it  back  and  forth,  while  he  watched  the  pitcher, 


"  HOLDING  HIS  BAT  RAISED,  AND  GENTLY  SWAYING  IT  BACK 
AND    FORTH    WHILE    HE    WATCHED    THE    PITCHER" 
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whose  skill  had  won  the  admiration  of  partisans 
and  opponents  throughout  the  struggle.  Clasp- 
ing the  ball  in  his  hands,  which  were  held  just 
above  his  shoulder  beside  his  face,  he  turned  his 
head  and  coolly  surveyed  the  field  behind  him. 
He  meant  that  his  players  should  be  properly 
placed.  He  motioned  to  the  centre  fielder,  who 
danced  back  a  half-dozen  steps,  and,  like  every 
one  else,  was  intently  alert.  The  short-stop 
edged  down  close  to  second  base,  and  crouched 
like  a  panther  about  to  leap  upon  his  prey;  th£ 
other  basemen  were  equally  vigilant,  each  assum- 
ing the  position  that  he  thought  most  likely  to 
serve  him: 

In  the  midst  of  this  painful  Irtish',  Mr.  Hep- 
burn's self-mastery  collapsed.  He  knew  how 
much  depended  on  the  batter,  and  that  batter 
was  his  boy.  Leaping  to  his  feet,  he  swung  his 
hat  over  his  head  and  shouted : 

'  Make  a  run,  Jo,  and  you  shall  have  that 
steam-yacht !  ' 

The  episode  stopped  the  game  for  a  minute  or 
two.  All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  red-faced 
man,  who  dropped  back  in  his  seat,  and  furiously 
smoked,  unconscious  of  the  attention  he  had 
drawn  to  himself.  Several  of  the  players  glanced 
at  him,  but  instantly  flirted  their  heads  back. 
They  could  not  take  any  chance  of  being  caught 
napping.  The  shoulders  of  the  pitcher  were  seen 
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to  bob  up  and  down  with  laughter,  and  Jo  him- 
self had  hard  work  to  keep  his  poise. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  appeal  to  a  player  to  do 
his  best  when  the  game  is  at  a  critical  stage. 
He  is  certain  to  do  that,  and  the  frantic  direc- 
tions flung  at  him  tend  to  destroy  his  poise;  but 
thousands  shout  and  yell,  and  no  doubt  will  al- 
ways do  so,  because  they  can't  help  it.  It  might 
have  worked  ill  with  Jo  Hepburn  had  not  the 
pitcher,  all  unconsciously,  furnished  the  antidote. 
When  the  latter  recovered  himself  and  prepared 
again  to  launch  the  ball,  he  called  out,  tantaliz- 
ingly : 

"  Is  papa's  little  angel  boy  going  to  hit  the 
ball?  Don't  let  him  try  too  hard,  for  he  can't 
do  it.  It  takes  a  man  to  make  a  hit  to-day." 

The  slur  angered  Jo,  and  on  the  instant  he 
became  as  cool  as  he  was  resolute.  He  griped 
the  bat  with  fingers  of  iron.  Like  all  good  play- 
ers, he  had  studied  the  pitcher  closely,  and  be- 
lieved, from  his  preliminary  motions,  that  he 
was  going  to  send  the  ball  over  the  plate.  His 
theory  was  that,  at  this  point  of  the  struggle, 
the  batter  would  not  strike  at  the  first  ball  pitched, 
no  matter  how  good  it  might  be.  The  task  of 
striking  him  out  on  the  deceptive  pitches  to  fol- 
low would  be  increased. 

No  fairer  ball  ever  whizzed  over  the  home- 
plate,  nor  was  one  ever  met  more  superbly.  Jo 
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struck  quickly  and  with  all  his  strength,  catching 
the  sphere  close  to  the  end  of  his  bat  and  sending 
it  upward  and  outward,  as  if  shot  from  the  throat 
of  a  six-pounder.  Hardly  was  the  pistol-like  crack 
heard,  when  he  started  like  a  deer  for  first  base, 
not  dropping  his  bat  until  half-way  there.  He 
did  not  look  to  see  where  the  ball  was  going;  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  run. 

Who  shall  describe  the  pandemonium  that  broke 
loose?  Who  can  picture  the  hats  in  air,  the  wav- 
ing flags,  the  cheers,  hurrahs,  shrieks,  the  dancing 
up  and  down,  and  the  general  behavior  of  twenty 
thousand  lunatics  ? 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  Jo  Hepburn  run.  It 
seemed  but  a  twinkling  after  the  ball  was  struck 
that  his  canvas  shoe  dropped  on  the  first  bag, 
and,  impelled  by  his  tremendous  speed,  he  went 
well  beyond  the  base  line  as  he  headed  for  sec- 
ond. His  hat  was  off,  his  hair  flying,  his  lips 
compressed,  his  eyes  glaring,  while  every  nerve 
and  muscle  were  throbbing,  leaping,  and  bound- 
ing as  never  before.  All  his  friends  among  the 
spectators  were  shouting  to  him  to  "  Run !  run ! ' 
as  if  he  could  crowd  another  second  on  the  royal 
time  he  was  making.  The  other  players  on  his 
side  were  leaping  in  the  air  and  desperately  in- 
forming him  that  he  wasn't  half-running,  while 
Mr.  Hepburn  was  banging  his  hat  over  the  head 
of  a  venerable  deacon  in  front,  who  had  slammed 
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his  hat  over  the  crown  of  a  dudish  youth  that 
was  frantically  trying  to  shove  it  off  so  as  to 
permit  him  to  see,  and  neither  Mr.  Hepburn  nor 
the  deacon  was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing. 

Jo  made  a  beautiful  picture  as  he  turned  sec- 
ond, his  shoe  again  striking  the  bag,  with  his 
body  leaning  far  inward  like  a  circus  horse  speed- 
ing around  the  ring.  He  was  not  running  in 
angles,  as  may  be  said,  but  in  a  circle.  He  heard 
the  Niagara  of  tumult,  but  saw  only  the  next 
bag,  which  seemed  a  mile  away,  and  toward 
which  he  was  speeding  with  the  utmost  resource 
at  his  command. 

But  where  all  this  time  was  the  ball? 

It  had  been  struck  with  such  force  that  it 
darted  like  a  swallow  through  the  air.  As  it 
passed  over  the  head  of  the  second  baseman,  the 
centre  fielder  saw  that  it  would  go  by  him  also 
unless  he  got  well  back.  Facing  the  other  way, 
he  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  field  as  fast  as  he  could 
leg  it,  and  then  turned  to  meet  the  ball.  But 
it  was  still  above  him,  and,  striking  the  ground 
several  rods  off,  bounded  high  in  air.  and  dropped 
among  the  frantic  throng  on  the  bleacheries. 

The  fielder  dived  into  the  crowd,  hurling  them 
right  and  left,  but  before  he  could  reach  the  ball, 
a  spectator,  who  was  a  friend  of  Yale,  thought 
to  help  that  side  by  picking  it  up  and  throwing 
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it  out,  where  the  left  fielder,  who  had  run  up, 
could  get  it  with  the  briefest  possible  delay. 

The  action  was  a  mistake,  for  no  boy  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  when  an  outsider  interferes 
in  that  way,  the  ball  is  "  blocked."  The  first 
player  who  gets  his  hands  on  it  cannot  throw 
to  a  baseman,  but  is  obliged  to  send  it  to  the 
pitcher,  who  must  be  in  his  box  before  he  can 
put  the  ball  into  play.  The  fielder  threw  with 
unerring  accuracy  to  the  pitcher,  who  took  it 
beautifully.  Had  this  not  been  necessary,  the 
sphere  would  have  dropped  into  the  hands  of 
the  catcher,  who-,  standing  astride  of  the  home- 
plate,  was  waiting  to  receive  it,  and  would  have 
headed  off  Jo  Hepburn,  as  he  came  down  the 
home-stretch  like  a  blooded  Kentucky  racer. 

The  catcher  stooped  and  tapped  Jo's  shoulder, 
but,  as  he  did  so,  he  saw,  amid  the  cloud  of  dust, 
that  the  fingers  of  the  runner  were  resting  on  the 
marble  plate.  Jo  had  won  the  game  and  brought 
the  championship  for  that  year  to  Princeton. 

'  Governor,"  said  Jo,  after  the  hurly-burly 
was  over,  and  he  was  able  to  join  his  parent, 
"  didn't  I  hear  you  say  something  about  a  yacht 
a  little  while  ago  ?  ' 

And  Mr.  Hepburn,  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  his  life,  attempted  a  pun,  as  he  affectionately 
slapped  his  son  on  the  sho.ulder : 

"  Yacht's  what's  the  matter." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

A    STIRRING    PROSPECT 

OF  Mr.  Hepburn,  as  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican business  men,  it  could  be  said  that  his  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond.  Not  for  a  single  min- 
ute did  he  think  of  'hedging"  on  the  promise 
he  made  to  his  son  before  his  memorable  exploit 
on  the  ball  field.  Moreover,  he  did  not  leave 
the  matter  to  Jo,  well  assured  that  the  modesty 
of  the  young  man  would  prevent  his  claiming  the 
full  reward  his  parent  was  determined  to  give 
him.  He  consulted  the  friend  who  had  given 
Jo  his  outing  the  previous  year,  when  they  made 
the  cruise  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  could 
be  depended  upon  to  see  that  the  fullest  justice 
was  done  the  younger  Hepburn.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a  splendid  steam-yacht  was 
bought  and  turned  over  to  the  happy  Jo,  who 
could  not  keep  back  the  tears  of  gratitude  when 
he  thanked  his  father,  and  declared  it  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  life. 

Jo  rechristened  the  yacht  the  Princeton,  for 
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every  graduate  retains  the  love  of  his  alma  mater 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  father's  next  act 
was  characteristic.  He  removed  his  family  from 
Coltsville,  after  purchasing  a  fine  home  on  the 
Hudson,  and,  while  navigation  was  open,  the 
craft  was  used  in  taking  him  and  Jo  to  and  from 
business.  Maggie  had  become  a  young  lady,  and 
she  was  as  enthusiastic  over  the  yacht  as  her 
brother  and  father.  The  latter  had  become  a 
very  wealthy  man.  He  had  reached  that  period 
in  life  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  things 
easier,  and  enjoy,  more  than  he  had  done  before, 
the  luxuries  in  which  he  had  indulged  so  fru- 
gally. He  gave  liberally  to  worthy  objects,  sent 
Maggie  with  a  chaperon  and  a  number  of  her 
friends  to  Europe,  and  indulged  her  in  all  that 
was  good  for  her.  She  was  as  deserving  and 
as  sensible  as  Jo,  -  -  so  much  so  that  there  was 
never  any  danger  of  her  being  spoiled. 

Jo  had  that  ambition  which  generally  comes 
to  a  young  man  in  the  latter  days  at  college. 
Much  as  he  enjoyed  his  studies  and  the  thrilling 
victories  on  the  ball  field,  he  was  eager  to  tackle 
the  serious  problems  of  life.  In  other  words, 
he  felt  that  the  da.ys  for  play  were  over,  and  he 
wished  to  get  to  work. 

And  he  did  work.  He  threw  his  energies  into 
the  vast  business  enterprises  in  which  his  father's 
house  was  interested,  and  applied  himself  with 
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an  intelligence  that  won  the  praise  of  his  parent, 
who  found  no  necessity  of  urging,  but  rather  of 
restraining  his  ambitious  labors.  The  son  speed- 
ily mastered  the  details,  and  reached  the  point 
even  of  being  able  to  offer  valuable  hints  to  his 
father  and  his  partners. 

So  matters  progressed  until  Jo  entered  upon 
the  second  year  of  what  may  be  considered  his 
apprenticeship,  and  his  parent  dropped  a  hint  of 
soon  taking  him  in  as  a  minor  partner.  The 
extensive  business  connections  of  the  house  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  had  suggested  from 
the  first  the  opportunities  for  still  further  ex- 
tending them.  With  a  vague  hope  that  such 
work  might  fall  to  his  share,  Jo,  who  could  not 
lose  in  the  activity  of  business  his  fondness  for 
mental  work,  had  given  much  of  his  leisure  to 
studying  the  Spanish  language.  The  employee 
who  had  charge  of  the  large  correspondence  of 
the  firm  was  a  master  of  French,  German,  and 
Spanish,  and,  with  his  aid,  Jo  soon  became  as 
expert  in  the  last  named  tongue  as  his  instructor. 
Thus  matters  stood  when  the  opening  for  which 
he  had  been  looking  presented  itself. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of 
his  second  year.  Maggie  and  her  aunt  had  re- 
turned from  Europe,  and  father  and  son  had 
steamed  up  the  Hudson  to  their  handsome  home, 
and  were  sitting  on  the  shaded  piazza,  talking 
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of  nothing1  in  particular,  when  the  parent  lit  a 
cigar  and  asked,  bluntly : 

"  Jo,  how  would  you  like  to  make  a  trip  to 
South  America?  ' 

The  son  had  been  expecting  something  of  the 
kind.  He  replied : 

"  For  pleasure  or  profit?  '' 

"Profit;    your  playing  days  are  past." 

"  I'm  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  Governor.  Such 
a  trip,  if  made  solely  for  business,  would  become 
one  of  pleasure  to  me.  What  have  you  in 
mind?" 

"  You  must  have  learned  from  our  correspond- 
ence the  fine  field  that  is  presented  for  extend- 
ing our  business  in  Callao,  Peru.  It  has  been 
growing  for  several  years,  but  has  now  assumed 
such  importance  that  if  we  do  not  seize  it  some 
one  else  will.  We  have  an  agency  there,  but 
we  need  brains,  energy,  and  enterprise,  which 
cannot  be  got  from  any  of  the  native  merchants. 
I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  that  you  are 
the  one  to  take  the  business  in  hand.  You  ought 
to  go  thither.  Wasn't  it  Poor  Richard  who 
said  : 

" «  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive  '  ?  " 

Jo's  heart  beat  a  little  faster  than  it  was  wont. 
The  proposal  appealed  with  peculiar  power  to 
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him.  His  old  love  of  stirring  adventure  could 
never  leave  him.  He  was  as  eager  as  a  boy  to 
make  the  journey,  but  did  not  wish  to  appear 
too  anxious. 

"  No  doubt,  Governor,  you  have  thought  out 
this  question?  ': 

'  I  always  do  before  acting.  What  I  wish  to 
discuss  with  you  is  as  to  the  best  method  of 
making  the  trip." 

"  What  are  your  views?  ': 

"  I  talked  with  Mr.  Burling  the  other  day, 
and  he  said  there  were  two  ways  of  going  to 
Callao,  and  each  had  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages." 

"What  are  they?" 

To  proceed  by  rail  to  San  Francisco,  and 
then  take  steamer  to  Peru,  or  you  can  use  your 
.yacht  and  steam  around  the  Horn.  The  trouble 
with  the  last  is  that  it  will  take  so  long  and 
consume  a  great  deal  of  time." 

Nevertheless,  Jo,  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, favored  the  latter.  The  two  agreed  to 
leave  the  question  open  for  a  few  days  until 
every  aspect  could  be  considered.  When  the 
final  conference  was  held,  an  altogether  new 
scheme  had  crystallized  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
man. 

'  I  have  it,  Governor,"  he  said,  with  his  old 
boyish  ardor.  "  Let  me  take  the  trip  as  first 
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proposed,  that  is,  by  rail  to  San  Francisco  and 
then  by  steamer  to  Callao." 

"  Leaving  the  Princeton  out  of  commission?  " 

"  By  no  mjeans ;  she  is  to  play  an  important 
part.  When  I  have  finished  my  business  in  Cal- 
lao, I  will  engage  a  couple  of  guides  and  cross 
the  Andes  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon. 
Meanwhile,  you  and  Aunt  Sarah  and  Sister  Mag- 
gie will  steam  down  the  Atlantic  to  Para,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  ascend  that  and 
meet  me.  Then  we  will  all  come  home  together." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  father,  with  pretended 
indignation,  as  he  turned  in  his  chair  and  faced 
him,  "who  put  that  wild  idea  in  your  head?' 

"  Isn't  my  brain  capable  of  originating  great 
ideas  without  help  from  others?' 

"  It  certainly  is,  if  you  are  the  father  of  that 
scheme." 

"  Which  I  certainly  am).  Now,  Governor,  in 
the  first  place,  the  whole  family  wrill  gain  a  holi- 
day. Maggie  is  as  fond  of  yachting  as  I ;  even 
aunty  has  come  to  like  it.  You  pretend  you  are 
not  half-crazy  over  it,  while  all  the  time  you 
are  worse  than  I  am.  The  sail  to  southern  waters 
will  be  delightful  at  this  season  of  the  year." 

"  Why  not  have  us  all  go  around  Cape 
Horn?" 

'  You  and  I   might,  with  such   a  seaman  as 
Captain  Bob  Dilbrin  in  charge,  but  the  length 
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of  the  voyage,  and  the  nasty  weather  we  should 
be  pretty  sure  to  run  into  off  the  southern  end 
of  South  America,  would  rob  the  voyage  of  all 
pleasure,  I  fear,  which  otherwise  would  come 
to  aunty  and  Maggie." 

The  scheme  was  so  "  revolutionary  "  that  Mr. 
Hepburn  said  he  must  take  a  few  days  to  think 
it  over  and  discuss  with  the  other  members  of 
the  family. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  that  during  this  inter- 
val Jo  Hepburn  and  his  sister  agreed  upon  a 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  young  man  was  the 
author,  and  their  father  and  aunt  the  victims. 
Neither  of  the  latter  possessed  more  than  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  immense  continent  of 
South  America,  while  the  young  people  were 
familiar  with  its  history  and  characteristics. 

"  I  do  it  to  please  you,  Jo,"  said  the  sister, 
'  but  I  can't  help  feeling  some  misgiving." 

"  My  dear  girl,  there  is  no  call  for  any  such 
fear.  The  journey  upon  which  I  have  set  my 
heart  is  a  long,  arduous,  and  difficult  one,  but 
I  have  never  had  an  experience  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  with  keener  zest.  You  know  me  well 
enough  to  be  sure  I  will  take  no  unnecessary 
risk.  I  think  I  have  learned  something  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  will  not  be  rash." 

"  And  you  will  promise  me  that  this  is  to  be 
the  last  venture  of  the  kind  ?  " 
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"  Willingly.  I  am  a  full-grown  man,  and, 
after  this  outing,  intend  to  settle  down  to  the 
earnest  business  of  life.  We  shall  indulge  in 
nothing  more  than  summer  excursions  up  and 
down  the  coast,  or  perhaps  to  the  West  Indies, 
when  you  and  father  and  perhaps  aunty  will 
form  a  part  of  the  company.  What  a  splendid 
trip  it  will  be  for  you  three,  down  to  the  Ama- 
zon, one  of  the  mightiest  rivers  of  the  globe, 
and  a  long  way  up  that !  It  will  be  an  experi- 
ence that  will  be  a  pleasant  memory  to  you  all 
as  long  as  you  live." 

"Well,  Jo,  I'll  help  all  I  can  in  the  plot, 
though  I  don't  feel  quite  right  over  it.  You 
tell  me  we  are  to  go  to  the  little  town  of  San 
Luis,  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Amazon,  and 
there  wait  for  you.  Since  you  must  cross  from 
the  Pacific  side,  how  shall  we  time  our  meet- 
ing?" 

"  We  ought  to  be  able  to  fix  it  within  a  week 
or  so,  but  what  difference  will   it  make   if  the 
margin  is  greater?     If  you  arrive  there  first,  - 
as  you  are  likely  to  do,  -  -  you   can  cruise   up- 
stream and  meet  me." 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  get  down  the  river 
from  the  upper  waters  ?  ' 

"  Plenty  of  trading  steamers  are  continually 
passing  back  and  forth,  but,  if  I  should  meet 
none,  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  descend  the 
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upper  Amazon  in  canoes  or  a  sailing-vessel,  with 
natives  who  can  be  easily  hired.  How  much  do 
you  know  of  the  country,  Maggie  ?': 

"  I  know  that  not  far  from  Lima  you  will 
enter  that  great  mountainous  region  which  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  western  course  of  South 
America.  If  father  and  aunty  have  been  study- 
ing the  map,  -  -  as  I  am  sure  they  have,  —  they 
will  see  the  Andes  marked  by  a  craggy  line,  but 
neither  suspects  that  the  distance  from  one  side 
to  the  other  is  from  two  to  four  hundred  miles. 
It  is  the  roughest  kind  of  travel,  and  some  of 
the  peaks  are  more  than  three  miles  high." 

"  But  I  do  not  intend  to  spend  any  time  in 
climbing  them." 

"  None  the  less  you  will  have  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  climbing." 

"  The  work  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  hardy 
little  mules.  The  Amazon  has  its  sources  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  Lima,  and  flows  almost 
across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic,  with  its 
mouth  directly  under  the  equator.  The  outing 
will  be  an  ideal  tone  to  us  all." 

You  have  seen  the  plot  in  the  minds  of  these 
two.  It  was  to  make  so  light  of  the  hardships 
and  undoubted  dangers  that  Jo  would  be  com- 
pelled to  face  as  to  remove  all  misgiving  from 
the  minds  of  Mr.  Hepburn  and  his  sister.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  plotters  succeeded  per- 
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fectly.  On  a  certain  day  in  autumn,  Jo  bade  a 
cheery  good-by  to  his  relatives  and  took  the 
train  for  San  Francisco.  Not  long  afterward, 
the  Princeton,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Bob  Dilbrin,  and  with  a  selected  crew,  turned 
her  prow  southward  toward  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Amazon.  All  possible  preparations  and  the 
closest  calculations  had  been  made,  so  that,  bar- 
ring accidents,  the  young  man  would  join  his 
friends  something  like  two  months  later  at  the 
town  of  San  Luis.  It  is  our  province  to  follow 
the  experiences  of  Jo  Hepburn. 

He  spent  only  a  couple  of  days  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, when  he  took  steamer  for  Callao  and  Lima. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  those  places  he 
neglected  no  means  to  make  himself  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  enterprise  before  him.  He 
hired  two  guides  in  Lima,  and  furnished  each 
with  a  good  rifle  and  plenty  of  ammunition. 
He  was  an  expert  in  the  use  of  firearms,  and 
carried  a  fine  Smith  &  Wesson,  in  addition  to 
his  Winchester.  The  three  were  mounted  on 
mules,  while  another  carried  their  luggage,  which 
was  slight,  and  some  provisions  and  supplies. 

Peru  being  a  tropical  country,  they  were  sure 
to  come  upon  an  abundance  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  such  as  Jo  had  never  seen  in  his  own 
country.  It  would  seem  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  suffer  for  food,  and,  although  it  was  quite 
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cold  in  the  higher  latitudes,  they  ought  to  find 
no  discomfort  with  their  blankets  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  fuel  always  within  reach. 

Jo  knew  his  two  companions,  who  were  Peru- 
vians, as  Vicente  and  Pedro,  the  latter  one  of 
the  most  common  names  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Vicente  was  about  thirty  years  old,  tall, 
lithe,  swarthy,  black-eyed,  and  alert,  of  few 
words,  and  seemingly  intent  only  upon  earning 
the  liberal  pay  which  his  employer  had  prom- 
ised. Vicente  did  not  speak  a  word  sometimes 
for  hours,  and  was  so  glum  and  silent  that  Jo 
could  not  avoid  feeling  a  certain  distrust  of  him. 
He  asked  himself  what  the  fellow  would  be 
likely  to  do  if  he  felt  himself  safe  from  punish- 
ment and  believed  he  could  gain  something  by 
a  treacherous  crime.  It  was  uncomfortable  to 
have  such  a  man  as  a  companion,  but  Jo  strove 
to  convince  himself  that  he  did  Vicente  an  in- 
justice. At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  mean  to 
trust  him  so  fully  as  to  tempt  any  latent  deviltry 
in  his  nature. 

Although  Pedro  called  his  elder  companion 
"  Tio,"  or  uncle,  there  was  no  relationship  be- 
tween them.  Pedro  was  about  twenty,  stockily 
built,  swarthy,  black  haired  and  eyed,  with  fine 
white  teeth,  addicted  to  grinning,  and  so  talk- 
ative at  times  that  Jo  had  to  ask  him  to  hold 
his  peace. 
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"  I  don't  suppose  an  honester  fellow  ever 
lived,"  said  the  American  to  himself,  "  and  yet 
it  is  not  impossible  that  he  is  the  worst  of  the 
two.  I  know  one  thing,"  he  added,  compressing 
his  lips ;  "  on  the  first  proof  of  guilt,  I'll  shoot 
one  or  both  as  if  they  were  mad  dogs." 

The  start  from  Lima  was  made  early  in  the 
morning.  In  that  radiant  climate,  there  are 
months  when  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls,  and  the 
travellers  could  count  on  continued  good  weather 
until  they  entered  the  mountainous  regions. 
They  passed  two  or  three  ranches,  and  a  little  past 
midday  halted  at  the  house  of  a  native,  where 
there  was  no  trouble  in  obtaining  what  food  - 
mostly  of  fruit  -  -  they  needed.  Jo  noticed  an 
increasing  coolness  in  the  air,  for  they  were 
steadily  ascending,  and  would  need  the  warmth 
of  a  fire  when  they  halted  for  the  night. 

Vicente  always  took  the  lead,  as  he  was  en- 
titled to  do  because  of  his  age  and  experience. 
Perched  on  his  mule,  his  gaunt  shoulders  stooped 
well  forward,  his  slouchy  sombrero  hiding  all 
of  his  head  except  a  few  straggling  black  locks, 
which  dangled  about  his  shoulders,  his  rifle  lying 
across  his  saddle  in  front,  while  at  short  inter- 
vals he  banged  his  unspurred  heels  against  the 
iron  ribs  of  his  animal,  he  formed  a  picturesque 
figure.  No  matter  how  warm  the  day,  he  wore 
a  frowsy  blanket  slung  over  his  shoulders  and 
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gathered  at  the  front.  The  mule  could  never 
be  forced  off  his  long  stride,  which  was  about 
as  fast  as  the  ordinary  walk  of  a  man. 

Directly  behind  the  leader  walked  the  pack- 
mule,  the  bundles  and  luggage  on  his  bony  back 
piled  so  high  that  those  who  followed  w^ere  never 
able  to  catch  sight  of  his  head  or  even  the  tips 
of  his  long  ears.  Next  came  Pedro,  who  re- 
sembled his  countryman  so  closely  that  no  fur- 
ther description  is  necessary.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  an  enormous  spur  was  strapped 
to  one  of  the  younger  man's  heels.  The  only 
effect  caused  by  the  occasional  jamming  of  this 
against  the  side  of  his  animal  was  a  slight  flirt 
of  his  rat-tail.  The  plodding  gait  of  the  beast 
remained  as  before.  Thus  Jo  Hepburn  held  his 
place  at  the  rear,  where  he  felt  himself  the  general 
and  director  of  the  expedition.  He  preferred 
to  keep  his  companions  at  the  front,  though  he 
grimly  reflected  that,  when  obliged  to  sleep,  he 
must  be  at  their  mercy. 

No  boy  could  have  enjoyed  his  delightful  ex- 
perience for  the  few  days  it  continued  more  than 
our  friend  Jo.  He  was  sure  that  Italy  never 
showed  a  softer  or  more  roseate  sky  than  that 
which  arched  the  heavens,  and  which  was  likely  to 
continue  day  after  day.  In  the  distance,  the  moun- 
tain peaks  lay  like  white  cumulus  clouds  against 
the  blue  vault,  their  tops  eternally  crowned  with 
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snow.  Those  that  did  not  reach  the  frost-line 
were  brown  and  dark  with  foliage  and  boulders 
and  rocks.  Here  and  there  thin,  apparently  sta- 
tionary, silver  lines  showed  where  some  stream1 
was  pouring  over  the  rocks,  already  hunting  its 
way  to  the  Atlantic,  thousands  of  miles  distant. 
Still  lower  stretched  the  endless  forests,  over 
which  the  pulsating  air  flickered  and  danced  as 
it  does  over  a  plain  in  midsummer. 

Look  wherever  one  chose  to  the  eastward,  the 
eye  could  not  detect  the  first  sign  of  a  human 
being.  It  was  a  single  mighty  solitude,  in  which 
it  might  be  the  foot  of  a  white  person  had  never 
penetrated.  It  was  only  when  Jo  turned  and 
peered  over  his  shoulder  that  he  saw  the  proof 
of  others  beside  himself  being  in  that  region. 
Here  and  there  was  the  adobe  mission  house, 
with  its  tile  of  reddish  clay  for  the  roof,  or  some 
humble  cabin  of  wood  that  looked  hardly  strong 
enough  to  shelter  one  from  the  storms  that  at 
rare  intervals  sweep  through  the  country. 

Pausing  on  the  crest  of  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, Jo  raised  his  glass  to  his  eyes  and  plainly 
discerned  the  white  houses,  the  mission  build- 
ings, and  the  steeples  of  Lima  gleaming  in  the 
soft  sunlight,  while  beyond  stretched  the  dim, 
green  line  which  showed  where  the  Pacific  lay 
against  the  horizon.  The  picture  was  beautiful 
and  impressive,  and  the  eyes  of  the  explorer 
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lingered  on  it  until  an  exclamation  from  Pedro 
caused  him  to  turn  his  head.  Lowering  his 
binocular  and  facing  the  other  way,  the  Ameri- 
can saw  that  the  two  natives  had  halted  a  hun- 
dred or  more  yards  distant,  and  were  waiting 
for  him.  Evidently  they  did  not  miss  him  for 
a  time,  and  were  wondering  what  he  could  find 
in  the  view  that  made  it  worth  while  to  waste 
his  minutes  as  he  was  doing.  Jo  dropped  the 
glass,  which  was  slung  by  a  cord  around  his 
neck,  and  rode  forward  to  join  the  couple. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

A    MIGHTY    SOLITUDE 

No  intelligent  person  ventures  into  a  strange 
country  without  learning  all  he  can  beforehand 
about  it.  Had  Jo  Hepburn  told  his  father  what 
he  knew  of  Peru,  he  would  have  astonished  that 
gentleman,  and  would  have  brought  down  his 
positive  prohibition  of  the  venture. 

Among  the  interesting  truths  that  the  young 
man  could  have  related  was  that  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains occupy  more  than  one-third  of  Peru,  the 
area  covered  by  them  being  four  times  as  large 
as  the  State  of  New  York,  and  among  the  An- 
dean peaks  is  one  fully  four  miles  in  height. 
The  coast  region  is  barren  and  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  trees.  Rain  rarely  falls,  but  fogs 
and  heavy  dews  prevail.  The  climate  on  the 
coast  is  unhealthful,  but  salubrious  and  bracing 
inland.  Besides  the  Andes,  there  are  six  other 
mountain  chains,  of  much  less  elevation,  run- 
ning parallel  with  them.  Volcanoes  are  numer- 
ous, and  no  country  in  the  world  has  more  earth- 
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quakes.  While  the  lowlands  are,  moist  and  mild, 
the  climate  often  attains  an  Arctic  severity  among 
the  mountains.  The  sierras  or  elevated  grounds 
are  the  most  delightful  in  the  world.  The  trade- 
winds  from  the  Atlantic  are  robbed  of  their 
moisture  by  the  mountains  and  glide  over  the 
summits  like  vast  sponges  squeezed  dry.  Tem- 
pests and  storms  and  rains  are  common  on  the 
east,  while  on  the  western  side,  from  mountain 
to  ocean,  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  are  almost 
unknown.  At  Lima,  spring  begins  in  December, 
summer  in  February,  and  autumn  in  May,  while 
winter  sets  in  in  August.  Of  wild  animals,  the 
rich  minerals,  and  the  remarkable  history  of 
Peru,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 

Although  the  country  grew  rougher  and  more 
broken,  Jo  Hepburn  did  not  consider  himself 
fairly  among  the  wild  regions  of  the  Andes  until 
a  week  after  he  had  ridden  out  of  the  quaint 
old  city  of  Lima.  During  that  time  all  had  gone 
well.  The  mules  were  abundantly  provided  with 
forage,  for  they  were  seldom  out  of  sight  of  grass 
or  succulent  vegetation,  while  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  men  to  rely  altogether  upon  the 
canned  food  brought  with  them.  There  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  Vicente's  declaration  that  he 
had  passed  over  the  same  trail  twice  before,  for 
he  displayed  a  familiarity  that  was  never  at  fault. 
The  weather  became  so  cold  that  Jo  was  glad  to 
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wrap  himself  in  his  heavy  blanket,  and  at  night 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  kindled  in  the  depth  of 
the  wood  or  beside  the  rocks  was  more  than  wel- 
come. 

The  guides  insisted  upon  sharing  the  watch 
at  night  with  each  other,  but  Jo  would  not  agree, 
and  he  divided  the  duty  equally  with  them.  Both 
Peruvians  were  excessively  fond  of  smoking,  and 
there  was  not  an  hour  of  the  day  when  they  did 
not  spend  a  portion  of  it  with  their  pipes  between 
their  teeth.  Jo  had  not  formed  the  habit,  and 
sometimes  was  tempted  to  envy  the  men  the 
enjoyment  they  seemed  to  gain  from  nicotine. 

On  the  fifth  night  after  setting  out,  the  three 
halted,  just  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
in  a  narrow  valley,  which,  however,  was  so  ele- 
vated that  even  the  natives  shivered  until  a  fire 
was  started,  and  they  crouched  around  it.  Wood 
was  so  plentiful  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  comfortable,  since  the  crack- 
ling sticks  were  heaped  in  front  of  the  rock 
which  reflected  a  good  deal  of  the  heat.  Despite 
the  study  which  our  young  friend  had  made  of 
the  vegetable  products  of  Peru,  he  was  able  to 
identify  only  a  few  kinds  of  wood.  He  knew 
that  he  was  in  the  land  of  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee, 
cinnamon,  pimento,  Peruvian  bark,  sarsaparilla, 
vanilla,  gums,  and  of  caoutchouc,  or  rubber,  with 
no  end  of  dyestuffs.  When  he  paused  in  front 
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of  a  tree  of  immense  size,  he  drew  his  knife  and 
cut  into  a  piece  that  seemed  to  have  been  torn 
off  by  a  bolt  of  lightning.  It  was  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  very  strong,  of  close  texture,  and 
lighter  than  cork.  He  knew  this  to  be  a  fennel, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  indigenous  trees 
of  the  country. 

They  had  not  shot  any  birds  or  animals  for 
the  last  day  or  two,  though  the  opportunity  was 
not  lacking,  and  they  resorted  to  the  canned  meats 
and  vegetables  which  they  had  brought  with  them. 
They  were  somewhat  imprudent,  for,  despite  the 
surfeit  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  they  were 
likely  to  go  hungry  after  a  time  unless  more 
careful. 

With  water  abundant,  and  with  sugar  and 
condensed  milk  at  command,  it  was  easy  to  make 
delicious  coffee,  which  all  three  enjoyed.  Vi- 
cente and  Pedro,  having  attended  to  the  mules 
and  eaten  what  they  wished,  and  having  gath- 
ered a  goodly  pile  of  fuel,  sat  down  by  the  fire 
and  lighted  their  pipes.  Jo  lazily  reclined  on  the 
other  side  of  the  blaze  with  his  blanket  wrapped 
about  his  shoulders.  He  was  tired,  for  the  trail 
over  which  they  had  passed  was  so  steep  and 
rough  in  many  places  that  he  walked  most  of 
the  way  in  order  to  rest  his  beast. 

It  should  be  said  that  during  the  days  named, 
Jo  had  kept  himself  pretty  well  apart  from  the 
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natives,  and  had  carefully  watched  and  studied 
them.  Unable  to  detect  any  sign  of  treachery 
on  the  part  of  either,  he  convinced  himself  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  his  misgivings,  and 
succeeded  in  driving  them  from  his  mind. 

Jo  told  Vicente  and  Pedro  that  he  would  keep 
guard  until  midnight,  when  he  would  awake 
Pedro,  who  could  divide  the  remainder  of  the 
watch  with  Vicente.  They  nodded  their  ap- 
proval, and  some  time  later  wrapped  themselves 
in  their  blankets,  stretched  out  with  their  feet 
toward  the  fire,  and  speedily  sank  into  slumber. 

Despite  Jo's  fatigue,  he  felt  wakeful.  Young, 
rugged,  and  hopeful  as  he  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  felt  a  touch  of  homesickness.  The 
thought  that  he  was  thousands  of  miles  from 
his  loved  ones,  and  of  the  weeks  and  months  that 
must  pass  before  he  could  expect  to  grasp  their 
hands  and  look  into  their  dear  faces,  even  though 
they  were  drawing  near  each  other,  made  him 
a  trifle  sad,  and  he  began  to  believe  he  had  been 
foolish  in  making  the  arrangement  already  ex- 
plained. 

From  the  solitude  around  him  came  the  strange 
calls  of  night  birds,  and  occasionally  the  cry  of 
a  wild  animal.  He  recognized  the  rasping  howl 
of  the  puma  and  jaguar,  and  glanced  at  his  rifle 
leaning  against  the  rock  at  his  side,  to  make 
sure  it  was  within  instant  reach. 
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"  Though  I  don't  believe  they  will  disturb  us," 
he  reflected ;  "I  have  heard  both,  as  well  as  some 
other  species,  during  the  past  three  nights,  but 
none  has  molested  us.  There  are  so  many  other 
animals  for  them  to  prey  upon  that  they  don't 
care  to  take  the  risk  of  molesting  strangers.  I 
wouldn't  mind  having  a  shot  at  a  cougar,  for 
I  don't  believe  he  is  half  as  dangerous  as  Vicente 
and  Pedro  try  to  make  out-  Hello!' 

He  was  gazing  dreamily  across  the  fire  and 
over  the  two  sleeping  forms,  into  the  darkness, 
when  something  moved.  He  started  up,  but 
could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  It  seemed  like 
a  section  of  the  darkness  that  took  on  a  singular, 
shifting  motion,  which  was  gone  almost  in  the 
instant  he  noticed  it.  The  young  man  did  not 
move  or  give  any  evidence  of  having  detected 
anything  unusual.  His  wish  was  to  avoid  fright- 
ening whatever  it  might  be  that  was  thus  intrud- 
ing upon  the  little  party. 

Probably  ten  minutes  passed  when  Jo  caught 
it  again.  Something  was  out  there  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  he  stealthily  reached  over  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  stock  of  his  rifle.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  caught  at  disadvantage,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  danger. 

Suddenly  two  small,  round  balls  of  light  flick- 
ered into  sight  and  instantly  vanished.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  as  to  their  nature:  they 
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were  the  eyes  of  an  animal  reflecting  the  blaze 
from  the  camp-fire.  Its  nature  was  yet  to  be 
learned,  but  it  did  not  make  the  slightest  noise 
while  thus  stealthily  prowling  about  the  camp. 

Jo's  first  suspicion  was  that  a  puma  or  cougar 
was  lurking  near  and  waiting  to  leap  upon  him 
or  one  of  the  unconscious  forms  stretched  out 
in  camp,  but  restrained  by  the  fear  which  all  ani- 
mals feel  in  the  presence  of  fire.  Carefully  bring- 
ing his  weapon  around  to  the  front,  he  stealthily 
raised  the  hammer  and  held  the  weapon  ready 
to  use  on  the  instant. 

His  intention  was  to  let  fly  at  a  point  midway 
between  those  two  orbs  the  next  time  they  ap- 
peared. He  would  be  sure  of  perforating  the 
brain  of  the  creature,  and  ending  the  career  of 
the  single  marauder,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
vigorously  burning  camp-fire  would  prevent  any- 
thing like  a  rush  from  its  companions. 

But  the  minutes  wore  away,  and  he  neither 
saw  nor  heard  anything  of  the  beast.  Again 
the  rasping  cry  of  the  cougar  rang  through  the 
solitude,  but  the  particular  specimen  showed  no 
disposition  to  come  nearer.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  signalling  to  his  mate,  or  uttering  his  howl, 
as  a  cock  crows,  merely  because  he  feels  the 
impulse  to  do  so,  and  without  any  special  pur- 
pose in  view. 

Jo  was  speculating  as  to  whether  the  intruder 
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had  not  withdrawn,  possibly,  to  bring  compan- 
ions to  the  spot,  when  he  caught  sight  of  it  di- 
rectly in  line  with  the  blanketed  form  of  Pedro. 
It  was  stealing  as  silently  as  a  phantom  toward 
the  sleeping  fellow,  as  if  he  were  the  only  one 
of  the  three  men  in  whom  it  felt  any  interest. 
The  sentinel  had  the  fairest  chance  in  the  world 
to  shoot  the  animal,  but  he  did  not  so  much  as 
raise  his  rifle.  Instead,  he  smiled  and  kept  watch 
of  it. 

The  creature,  which  came  out  of  the  gloom 
and  approached  the  sleeper,  instead  of  being  a 
dreaded  cougar,  was  a  large  monkey,  one  of 
those  mischievous  creatures  whose  antics  will  ex- 
cite amusement  in  any  spectator.  It  meant  no 
harm  to  the  unconscious  man,  but  evidently  was 
meditating  some  trick.  Jo  did  not  stir,  but  with 
half-closed  eyes  watched  its  performance.  The 
monkey  evidently  was  deceived  by  the  pretence 
of  the  guard,  for,  as  it  came  into  the  bright  glow 
cast  by  the  fire,  it  paused  in  a  crouching  posture, 
looked  keenly  at  him  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then, 
as  if  not  doubting  he  was  asleep,  reached  out 
one  paw  to  draw  away  the  blanket  from  Pedro. 

Had  not  the  covering  been  wrapped  around 
the  body  of  the  native  so  that  his  weight  rested 
upon  a  portion,  it  would  have  been  withdrawn 
and  whisked  away  before  the  owner  could  in- 
terfere, but,  though  the  thief  pulled  hard,  leaning 
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far  back,  it  could  not  loosen  the  blanket.  Deftly 
it  drew  aside  the  covering,  so  as  to  reveal  the 
swarthy  face  of  the  sleeper,  and  then,  instinct- 
ively uttering  a  chatter  of  impatience,  it  tugged 
with  might  and  main.  Half-awakened,  Pedro 
turned  impatiently,  struck  out  with  one  hand, 
and  jerked  back  the  blanket  over  his  face.  The 
alertness  of  the  creature  enabled  it  to  dodge  the 
blow,  and,  with  a  light  backward  leap,  it  vanished 
from  sight,  while  the  guide  resumed  his  slumber. 

'  It'll  soon  be  back,"  was  the  conclusion  of 
Jo,  who  now  sat  upright,  flinging  his  own  blanket 
aside,  and  anticipating  no  little  fun  from  the 
mischievous  propensities  of  the  creature  that  had 
sought  them  out  in  the  gloom. 

The  fire  was  gradually  sinking,  and  the 
watcher  threw  additional  branches  on  it.  The 
flames  crackled  and  sent  the  sparks  high  in  air. 
Most  of  the  wood  was  of  a  resinous  nature, 
which  caused  it  to  burn  readily,  but  the  green 
leaves  resisted  and  added  vivacity  to  the  flames. 

In  order  to  be  ready  for  whatever  might  come, 
Jo  now  sat  down  with  his  back  against  the  warm 
rock,  and  as  close  to  the  fire  as  the  heat  would 
permit.  He  kept  his  rifle  in  his  grasp,  for  there 
was  no  saying  what  form  things  would  take.  It 
might  be  the  monkeys  were  not  the  only  creatures 
hovering  near. 

"  It  would  never  do  for  the  three  of  us  to 
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sleep  at  the  same  time,"  he  reflected;  "  we  should 
be  robbed  of  everything  we  possess,  and  possibly 
of  our  lives." 

A  half-hour  passed  without  bringing  any  proof 
of  wild  animals  being  near.  Jo  was  inclined  to 
think  his  action  in  rising  to  his  feet  and  throw- 
ing more  fuel  on  the  flames  had  convinced  the 
monkeys  -  -  for  where  there  was  one  of  the  crea- 
tures, it  was  morally  certain  there  were  more  — 
that  the  camp  was  too  well  guarded  for  them  to 
do  any  harm.  Moreover,  the  beast  had  already 
taken  a  tug  at  the  one  blanket  and  found  it  could 
not  be  captured,  so  why  should  they  linger  in 
the  neighborhood? 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  breeze  stealing  down 
from  some  of  these  snowy  mountain  tops,"  added 
the  explorer,  with  a  slight  shiver,  despite  the 
warm  rock  behind  him;  ;<  so  I'll  use  the  protec- 
tion I  brought  with  me.  That's  queer !  ' 

He  reached  out  to  pick  up  the  blanket  from 
where  he  had  laid  it,  but  he  touched  only  vacancy. 
'  What  can  have  become  of  it  ? ' 

The  illumination  from  the  flames  enabled  him 
to  see  everything  within  a  radius  of  several  yards 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  midday.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  that  he  did  not  see,  and  that 
was  the  invaluable  blanket. 

Suddenly  the  truth  dawned  upon  him.  While 
he  was  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the 
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monkey  on  the  other  side  of  the  camp-fire,  it 
had  sneaked  up  behind  him  like  a  shadow,  and 
made  off  with  his  property. 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged!"  muttered  Jo;  "if 
ever  the  laugh  was  on  a  fellow,  it's  on  me. 
That's  the  cutest  trick  I  ever  had  played  on  me. 
I  ought  to  laugh,  but  I  don't  feel  much  like 
it- 

For  the  instant,  he  believed  a  tree  had  fallen 
on  him,  and  he  had  been  wrapped  in  its  leafy 
branches.  Something  flew  over  his  face  and 
shoulders,  smothering  him  in  darkness,  and  he 
was  drawn  to  one  side,  as  if  some  frightful  crea- 
ture was  dragging  him  off  into  the  gloom,  as 
a  lion  drags  its  prey. 

But  in  that  terrifying  moment,  Jo  Hepburn 
was  conscious  of  a  singular  fact,  -  -  the  force 
which  was  pulling  at  him  was  not  a  powerful 
one.  Caught  at  disadvantage,  he  took  a  couple 
of  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  pull,  and  then 
readily  checked  himself  and  held  his  ground. 
He  had  dropped  his  rifle  and  flung  up  both  arms 
in  the  instinctive  effort  to  save  his  face  from 
harm.  As  he  did  so,  he  grasped  the  thing  that 
had  dropped  with  such  startling  suddenness  over 
his  head  and  shoulders. 

It  was  his  blanket!  One  or  two  efforts,  and 
he  had  flung  it  off,  his  hat  falling  to  the  earth 
from  the  vigor  of  his  action,  and  he  stared  about 
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him.  One,  two,  three  monkeys  were  dancing  and 
leaping  on  the  verge  of  the  firelight,  chattering 
and  showing  by  their  antics  that  they  were 
tickled  almost  to  death  over  the  discomfiture  of 
the  two-legged  creature  that  thought  to  get  the 
best  of  them. 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for  Jo 
to  catch  up  his  gun  and  kill  one  or  more  of  them, 
and  yet  he  could  not  have  been  induced  to  do  so. 
They  had  done  him  no  harm,  but  had  cleverly 
outwitted  him.  Besides,  he  was  so  pleased  at 
getting  back  his  property  that  he  picked  up  his 
hat  from  the  ground  and  made  an  obeisance  to 
the  simians. 

"  You  have  earned  my  respect,"  he  said, 
"  but  I'm  mighty  glad  that  neither  Vicente  nor 
Pedro  is  awake  to  see  what  a  chump  I  made  of 
myself  - 

A  chuckle  caused  him  to  look  around.  Pedro 
had  flung  aside  his  blanket,  and  was  sitting  up 
and  staring  at  him,  and  on  the  face  of  the  native 
was  a  grin  that  seemed  to  reach  to  his  ears.  Be- 
yond a  doubt,  he  knew  all  that  had  taken  place. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

NIGHT   VISITORS 

IT  was  still  comparatively  early,  and  Jo  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  continue  his  duty  as  sentinel 
until  the  turn  of  midnight.  Pedro  could  not 
gainsay  him,  but  said  in  his  native  language : 

"  I  have  slept  all  I  wish  until  to-morrow  night. 
I  will  watch  with  you." 

"And  what  of  Vicente?  " 

"  I  will  call  him  when  his  turn  conies." 

"  He  seems  to  be  asleep." 

"  So  he  is ;  he  will  not  open  his  eyes  until  I 
kick  him." 

"  Why  should  you  be  more  wakeful  than  he?  " 

Pedro  chuckled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
with  his  inevitable  grin. 

"  Vicente  is  older  than  I ;  he  knows  more  than 
I  do;  he  does  not  wake  till  he  knows  there  is 
need  for  him  to  do  so.  The  monkeys  do  not 
make  it  needful,  — -  ah,  the  beasts !  ' 

Two  or  three  of  the  chattering  creatures  came 
softly  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
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Pedro  caught  up  a  blazing  brand  and  threw  it 
with  so  true  an  aim  that  it  hit  the  foremost  on 
the  crown.  With  a  screech  of  terror,  he  seemed 
to  leap  two  or  three  yards  in  air,  and  the  lot 
scampered  out  of  sight. 

"  That  will  keep  them  away  for  a  good  while," 
said  the  grinning  Pedro.  "  There  is  nothing 
such  creatures  fear  so  much  as  fire.  If  you  had 
thrown  a  brand  at  them  when  they  first  showed 
themselves,  they  \vould  not  have  stolen  your 
blanket." 

"  That  head  thief  came  near  making  off  with 
yours." 

"  I  felt  him  tugging  at  it,  but  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  pull  me  with  it,  so  he  gave  it  up." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Pedro,  that  this  is  a  cold 
region  to  be  infested  by  monkeys,  who  are  not 
rugged  animals." 

"  They  only  come  up  here  now  and  then ;  it 
was  the  fire  that  brought  them.  There  is  a  low, 
warm  valley  a  short  distance  away,  where  they 
make  their  home.  I  don't  believe  we  shall  see 
any  more  of  them  until  we  get  into  a  milder 
country  — 

The  two  were  interrupted  by  the  shuddering 
cry  of  a  jaguar.  If  it  was  emitted  by  the  same 
animal  that  Jo  Hepburn  had  heard  earlier  in 
the  evening,  it  was  certainly  a  deal  nearer  camp 
than  before.  He  remarked  this  to  the  native. 
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"  He  has  caught  sight  of  the  fire.  The  jaguar 
is  a  curious  animal,  like  the  deer,  and  he  will 
come  nearer." 

"  And  when  he  discovers  us  ?  " 

Pedro  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  We  shall  see.     He  is  a  devil." 

Jo  knew  his  companion  was  right,  for  he  had 
heard  of  this  animal,  sometimes  called  the  Ameri- 
can tiger,  and  found  from  Texas  throughout 
South  America.  He  is  stronger  than  the  leop- 
ard, and,  when  full  grown,  often  measures  five 
feet  from  nose  to  the  root  of  tail.  A  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  the  jaguar  is  his  skill  in  climbing. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  brute  equals 
him.  He  has  been  known  to  make  his  way  for 
fifty  feet  up  the  smooth  trunk  of  a  tree,  where 
there  was  not  a  single  branch  to  aid  him.  The 
moment  the  monkeys  catch  sight  of  him,  they 
utter  their  whistles  of  terror,  and  scatter  for 
their  lives.  Only  their  superior  nimbleness  saves 
them,  and  that  is  not  always  sufficient. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  the  jaguar 
is  its  furious  appetite.  It  will  devour  birds,  ani- 
mals, fishes,  and  even  reptiles,  with  seemingly 
the  same  relish.  It  shows  a  special  fondness, 
however,  for  the  larger  animals,  such  as  oxen, 
horses,  sheep,  and  dogs.  Like  all  the  Fdis  spe- 
cies, it  is  treacherous  to  the  last  degree.  Its 
favorite  method  of  attack  is  to  steal  up  behind 
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its  victim,  leap  suddenly  upon  its  shoulders,  place 
one  of  its  paws  on  the  back  of  the  head,  while 
it  seizes  the  muzzle  with  the  other,  and,  with  a 
single  tremendous  wrench,  breaks  the  neck  of  its 
prey. 

"  He  is  the  worst  beast  in  the  country,"  said 
Pedro,  when  they  had  heard  the  cry  again  nearer 
than  before,  "  but  there  is  one  creature  that  is 
too  much  for  him." 

"  I  never  heard  of  that.     What  is  the  animal 
you  have  in  mind  ?  ' 
"  The  ant-eater." 

Jo  looked  at  the  native  and  wondered  whether 
he  was  in  earnest;  but  the  broad  face  showed 
no  shadow  of  a  grin. 

"  I  always  took  the  ant-eater,  with  its  lack 
of  teeth,  to  be  one  of  the  most  harmless  of  ani- 
mals." 

"  So  he  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  the 
jaguar  makes  a  fatal  mistake  when  he  attacks  the 
ant-eater." 

"  What  advantage  has  that  long-snouted  thing 
over  such  a  powerful  brute  ?  ' 

"  As  you  say,  the  ant-eater  has  no  teeth,  and 
yet  I  have  seen  three  fights  between  them  and 
jaguars,  and  each  time  the  jaguar  was  killed." 
Pedro  described  the  combats,  and  told  only 
the  simple  truth,  strange  as  it  may  sound.  The 
animal  has  no  grinders,  his  body  is  covered  with 
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dangling  hair,  and  he  has  a  long,  slender  head, 
specially  fitted  for  thrusting  into  the  homes  of 
the  ants,  which  are  caught  on  his  exceedingly 
long,  exsertile  tongue.  The  great  ant-eater  has 
such  a  shaggy,  exuberant  tail  that  it  can  lie  down 
and  wrap  itself  in  it,  so  as  to  shut  out  every  drop 
of  rain.  It  walks  on  the  side  of  its  feet,  with  the 
claws  incurved. 

The  formidable  power  of  this  curious  animal 
lies  in  the  second  and  third  toes  of  the  fore  feet, 
which  are  provided  with  sharp-pointed  claws, 
so  fearful  that  it  seems  nothing  can  escape  from 
their  grip.  \Yhen  attacked  by  the  jaguar,  the 
ant-eater  throws  itself  on  its  back,  and,  as  its 
assailant  lands,  flings  its  arms  around  him,  and 
either  smothers  him  to  death,  or  in  a  twinkling 
tears  him  to  shreds  with  his  dagger-like  claws. 
But  the  ant-eater  will  not  disturb  any  animal 
which  does  not  cross  its  path.  It  lives  wholly 
upon  ants.  Shoving  its  elongated  snout  into  the 
dwelling  of  the  little  creatures,  whose  homes 
it  may  first  demolish,  it  flashes  its  tongue  here 
and  there.  The  organ  is  like  so  much  fly-paper, 
and  the  sticky  saliva  on  it  holds  the  insects  fast. 

\Yhen  a  half-hour  passed  without  the  jaguar 
being  heard  again,  Jo  said : 

"  He  has  probably  gone  away." 

But  Pedro  shook  his  head. 

"  More  than  likely  he  is  close  by.    He  is  prowl- 
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ing  about  the  camp,   searching  for  some  point 
from  which  to  attack  us." 

"  I  have  been  told  that  they  do  not  often  as- 
sail man." 

"  They  don't;  I  have  known  them  to  follow  a 
party  of  hunters  like  a  dog,  never  attempting 
to  do  them  harm.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  an 
animal,  found  in  the  country  which  you  call 
Asia,  which,  when  it  has  once  tasted  the  blood 
of  a  person,  prefers  it  afterward  to  any  kind  of 
food." 

'  Such  is  the  truth.  You  mean  the  tiger  of 
the  jungles.  Some  of  those  man-eating  beasts 
in  India  are  known  to  have  devoured  twenty  or 
more  people." 

The  jaguar  is  not  so  bad  as  that." 
There  is  no  beast  so  bad  as  the  tiger ;  he 
is  stronger  than  the  lion,  and  has  twice  as  much 
courage  and  fierceness.  You  call  the  jaguar  the 
American  tiger,  but  he  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Asiatic  one." 

This  one  may  not  have  tasted  of  a  person, 
but  now  and  then  some  of  them  show  a  strong 
wish  to  sample  one.  That  fellow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire  has  hope  in  that  direction." 

'  You  speak  of  his  being  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire;  how  do  you  know  that?" 

'  I  saw  him  a  minute  ago ;   he  is  there." 

"  But  I  did  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  him." 
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"  Pardon,  seiior,  you  were  not  looking  that 
way,"  was  the  polite  manner  by  which  the  native 
suggested  that  his  eyesight  was  superior  to  the 
American's. 

"  Do  you  think  he  intends  to  attack  us  ?  ': 

"  If  he  gets  the  chance,  but  we  need  not  give 
it  to  him." 

"  It  seems  to  me  our  position  is  a  bad  one. 
With  this  rock  behind  us,  he  can  leap  down  from 
the  top  upon  our  shoulders." 

"  He  would  have  done  so  before,  but  for  the 
fire  burning  so  brightly;  still  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  shift  our  position  —  The  saints  save 
us!" 

With  all  the  experience  of  Pedro  in  his  native 
forests,  and  with  his  knowledge  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  their  denizens,  he  had  made  a 
woful  mistake.  The  fire  glowed  brightly,  but 
not  brightly  enough  to  keep  away  the  jaguar. 
First  inspecting  the  camp  from  the  front,  he  had 
discovered  an  opening,  as  it  may  be  called,  and, 
slinking  back  into  the  gloom,  he  circled  about 
and  approached  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  rock,  in  front  of  which  the  wood  had  been 
kindled,  was  about  a  dozen  feet  in  height  and 
almost  perpendicular.  Between  the  blaze  and 
stone  was  a  clear  space  of  about  the  same  extent. 
This  naturally  was  very  warm,  and  was  filled 
with  a  strong  illumination,  -  -  so  strong,  indeed, 
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that  Pedro  did  not  believe  any  wild  animal  would 
brave  it. 

And  it  was  therein  that  he  made  a  dreadful 
error.  An  intuitive  feeling  that  something  was 
wrong  caused  him  to  look  up.  He  had  not  heard 
the  slightest  sound,  but  the  sight  which  met  his 
gaze  was  a  fearful  one.  The  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  jaguar  projected  more  than  a  foot  over  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  were  so  low  that  it  was  ap- 
parent the  beast  had  stooped,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  leaping.  When  the  scared  face  of  the  native 
was  turned  upward,  and  the  jaguar  knew  he  had 
been  discovered,  he  emitted  a  low,  guttural  growl, 
and  sprang  down  as  lightly  as  a  cat,  intending 
to  drop  upon  the  shoulders  of  Jo  Hepburn  and 
break  his  neck  in  his  usual  fashion,  preparatory 
to  making  a  meal  upon  him. 

Neither  of  the  young  men  had  time  to  make 
use  of  his  gun.  To  the  American  was  denied 
the  time  in  which  to  whip  out  his  revolver.  He 
surely  would  have  been  caught  but  for  the  quick- 
ness of  Pedro.  He  thrust  him  aside  with  such 
sudden  vigor  that  the  youth  staggered  two  or 
three  steps  and  fell  on  one  knee.  At  the  same 
instant,  Pedro  sprang  the  other  way,  doing  so 
in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

Even  this  alertness  would  hardly  have  saved 
them,  or  at  least  not  the  American,  for  the  jag- 
uar is  a  hurricane  in  action,  but  from  the  other 
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side  of  the  blaze  rang  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle. 
The  beast,  with  a  horrid  howl,  leaped  more  than 
its  own  length  straight  up  in  air,  and,  dropping 
on  its  side,  made  several  frantic  clawrings  of 
vacancy,  when  it  ceased  to  struggle,  as  ;<  dead 
as  Julius  Qesar." 

Pedro  spoke  truly  when  he  declared  that  his 
elder  companion  knew  when  to  awake.  He  had 
slumbered  tranquilly  through  the  disturbance 
caused  by  the  comical  monkeys,  but,  when  the 
jaguar  came  upon  the  ground,  he  awoke.  In 
their  interest  in  each  other's  words,  Jo  Hepburn 
and  Pedro  gave  no  notice  to  their  friend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  blaze;  but  he  quietly  laid  aside 
enough  of  his  blanket  to  allow  his  arm  free  play, 
rose  to  one  knee,  prepared  his  rifle  for  action, 
and,  catching  sight  of  the  beast  in  the  act  of 
leaping,  fired  just  in  time. 

When  Jo  realized  how  close  a  call  he  had  had, 
and  to  whom  under  heaven  he  was  indebted 
for  his  life,  he  strode  around  the  camp-fire  and 
grasped  the  hand  of  Vicente,  who  had  risen  to 
his  feet.  He  thanked  him  fervently,  but  the 
native  merely  smiled,  just  enough  to  show  his 
gleaming  teeth,  and  did  not  utter  a  word. 

"  And  to  think,"  reflected  the  American,  with 
an  accusing  pang,  "  I  doubted  the  fidelity  of  the 
fellow.  I  am  glad  he  never  suspected  it  from 
anything  I  said  or  did." 
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Thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  Jo  drew 
out  three  golden  eagles  and  forced  them  upon 
the  native.  They  were  not  the  coin  of  his  coun- 
try, but  they  were  gold,  and  he  had  a  good  idea 
of  their  value.  He  made  as  if  to  refuse  them, 
but  Jo  would  not  be  denied. 

'  I  would  give  you  ten  times  that,  and  it  would 
not  pay  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me; 
but  I  have  no  more  money  in  that  form.  I  will 
procure  it  at  San  Luis,  and  make  this  the  most 
profitable  trip  you  ever  made." 

Pedro  was  left  by  the  slain  beast,  to  look  after 
any  of  its  companions  that  might  choose  to  come 
forward.  The  two.  men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
blaze  stood  with  the  firelight  falling  full  upon 
each  face,  and  looking  straight  into  each  other's 
eyes.  The  Caucasian  was  a  few  inches  taller 
than  the  native,  and  his  handsome  face  and  ath- 
letic figure  contrasted  strongly  with  the  stooping 
form  of  the  guide.  The  latter  held  out  his  palm 
for  several  seconds,  and,  lowering  his  gaze  from 
the  countenance  of  the  white  man,  fixed  it  upon 
the  glittering  yellow  coins.  There  was  enough 
light  for  Jo  to  see  the  lips  of  Vicente  move.  He 
muttered  something  to  himself,  but  the  words 
were  too  mumbled  for  our  friend  to  understand 
what  he  said. 

Suddenly  the  guide  looked  up  and  again  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  countenance  of  the  man  who  had 
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presented  him  with  the  gold.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  expression  which  troubled  the  Ameri- 
can, who  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  com- 
prehend what  it  meant.  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  believe  it  was  gratitude,  but  he  could 
hardly  think  so. 

Without  an  audible  word,  Vicente  walked 
around  the  fire  to  where  the  body  of  the  jaguar 
lay,  looked  down  and  kicked  it  with  his  foot, 
as  if  to  make  sure  no  life  remained. 

"  No  need  of  doing  that,"  remarked  Pedro, 
with  his  usual  grin.  "  Your  bullet  passed 
through  his  chest  and  through  the  heart  behind 
it,  and,  when  any  animal  is  served  like  that,  he 
can  do  no  one  harm." 

Vicente  now  made  the  first  remark  that  had 
fallen  from  his  lips  for  hours.  Looking  into 
the  broad,  smiling  face,  while  his  own  counte- 
nance was  clouded  and  angry,  he  said : 

"  You  are  one  fool ! ' 

Instead  of  resenting  this  personal  remark, 
Pedro  grinned,  nodded  his  head,  and  cheerfully 
agreed  with  his  elder  friend. 

"  It  does  have  a  little  of  that  look.  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  the  jaguar  was  likely  to 
make  use  of  that  perch  to  drop  down  on  our 
heads.  I'll  try  to  remember  it  after  this,  Vicente, 
so  don't  get  excited." 

The  elder  glared  at  him  for  another  moment; 
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but,  if  inclined  to  say  anything  more,  was  prob- 
ably restrained  by  the  feeling  that  he  could  not 
do  justice  to  his  feelings.  He  therefore  stalked 
back  to  his  former  position,  leaned  over  and  ex- 
amined his  weapon  in  the  glow  of  the  firelight, 
and  then  sat  down  on  the  ground.  Coolly  and 
carefully  he  wrapped  his  blanket  around  his 
shoulders  and  body,  hiding  even  the  crown  of  his 
head,  though  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  projected 
above  it,  and  then  stretched  out  on  his  side,  with 
only  the  soles  of  his  feet  in  sight. 

Pedro  seemed  to  see  something  amusing  in 
the  whole  business,  for  he  stood  looking  across 
the  blaze  at  the  motionless  form,  and  for  some- 
thing like  ten  minutes  did  not  stir  or  speak. 
Then,  with  a  cherubic  smile,  he  turned  to  Jo  and 
spoke  in  a  low  tone : 

"  He  is  asleep  and  dreaming.  May  the  saints 
protect  the  good  soul ! " 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE    CHUNCHOS 

Jo  HEPBURN  looked  at  his  watch.  It  still 
lacked  an  hour  of  midnight,  but  he  was  sensible 
of  a  pleasant  drowsiness  stealing1  over  him.  The 
interests  of  all  were  in  better  hands  than  his,  and 
he  decided  to  turn  in  for  the  night.  Pedro  had 
had  his  lesson  in  the  occurrence  that  had  just 
taken  place,  and  would  not  again  be  caught  nap- 
ping. He  was  wise  enough  to  keep  awake,  and 
at  the  proper  time  would  rouse  his  friend. 

He  suggested  to  the  young  guide  that  they 
should  drag  the  carcass  of  the  jaguar  to  one  side, 
after  which  Jo  would  sleep.  The  animal  was 
so  bulky  that  it  required  considerable  exertion 
on  their  part,  but  the  body  was  pulled  far  enough 
away  to  be  out  of  sight  until  daybreak.  Then 
Jo  selected  a  spot  for  his  bed,  bade  his  guide 
good  night,  and,  assuming  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion, gave  way  to  the  feeling  of  fatigue  that  had 
begun  to  make  itself  manifest. 

As  he  lay  in  that  half- waking  condition  when 
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one's  nerves  are  in  the  most  sensitive  state,  a 
soothing  sensation  came  over  him  and  helped 
the  delicious  lapsing  into  unconsciousness.  He 
was  too  sleepy  to  investigate,  but  it  seemed  as 
if  he  had  gone  back  to  infancy  and  was  lying  in 
his  cradle,  which  was  gently  rocked  by  his 
mother,  dead  and  gone  long  ago.  He  felt  the 
soft,  almost  imperceptible  swaying  to  and  fro, 
and,  in  the  confused  state  of  his  faculties,  even 
fancied  he  could  hear  the  tones  of  the  sainted 
one  as  she  sang  to  himf.  He  knew  that  that  was 
fancy,  but  he  avoided  stirring  or  opening  his 
eyes,  through  fear  of  breaking  the  wonderful 
spell. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  after  day 
had  fully  dawned,  he  received  the  explanation  of 
his  curious  experience.  It  was  not  altogether 
fancy  that  there  had  been  a  swaying  movement 
of  his  body,  for  the  earth  had  rocked  for  several 
minutes.  As  I  have  said,  Peru  is  the  home  of 
the  volcano  and  earthquake,  and  one  of  the  latter 
made  itself  felt  just  after  our  young  friend  had 
lain  down  to  sleep.  We  all  know  that  the  dream 
which  seems  to  embrace  hours,  clays,  and  even 
weeks  often  occupies  no  more  than  a  few  sec- 
onds, so  that  the  few  brief  shocks  were  sufficient 
for  the  young  man. 

The  first  glance  at  the  enormous  rock  close 
to  which  he  had  lain  showed  that  it  had  been 
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wrenched  askew,  and  looked  as  if  it  was  about 
ready  to  tumble  over  on  its  side.  Only  a  little 
more  disturbance  was  necessary  to  make  it  do  so. 

"  Yes,"  grinned  Pedro,  reading  his  thoughts 
in  his  looks,  "  I  thought  once  the  rock  was  about 
to  fall  on  you." 

"  You  did!     Why  didn't  you  wake  me?  ': 

"  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  senor's  sleep. 
I  thought  it  kinder  to  wait  till  the  rock  started 
to  fall,  and  then  I  could  drag  you  away  as  we 
dragged  the  jaguar." 

"  Well,  the  next  time  anything  of  that  sort 
happens,  I  prefer  you  shouldn't  be  so  thoughtful, 
or,  rather,  you  should  be  more  thoughtful  and 
show  no  hesitation  in  disturbing  my  slumber." 

'  I  will  remember,  senor,"  replied  Pedro,  while 
Vicente,  who  was  preparing  the  morning  meal, 
stopped  abruptly  and  gazed  for  a  moment  at  his 
comrade.  His  lips  moved,  and  he  said  something. 
Jo  was  not  certain  of  the  words,  but  thought  he 
repeated  the  expression  he  had  used  to  Pedro 
the  night  before.  He  was  probably  right. 

Peru  is  a  land  of  varied  vegetable  productions 
and  of  many  delicious  fruits,  but  there  was  little 
of  that  nature  to  be  obtained  at  so  great  eleva- 
tion. As  before,  our  friends  drew  upon  the  sup- 
plies brought  with  them,  their  expectation  being 
that  they  would  be  able  to  procure  plenty  of  fish 
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in  the  streams,  and  many   fruits,  after  making 
their  way  through  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes. 

The  experience  of  the  day  was  enough  to  make 
Jo  Hepburn  thoughtful.  In  the  first  place,  the 
trails  were  narrow,  winding,  and  so  dangerous 
at  many  points  that  he  held  his  breath  and  was 
thrilled  with  a  fear  he  had  never  known  before. 
The  majestic  ranges  towered  on  every  hand  far 
into  the  sky.  In  many  places,  the  stupendous 
pinnacles  seemed  to  break  into  sharp,  spear-like 
points,  whose  tops  were  eternally  white  with 
snow. 

Hardly  an  hour  after  starting,  the  path  which 
they  climbed  was  so  strait  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  the  mules  to  keep  their  footing.  One 
place  especially  was  so  narrow  that  Jo  quietly  slid 
over  the  tail  of  his  animal  and  walked  behind 
him. 

"  If  you  must  go  over,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  see 
the  need  of  my  keeping  you  company.  Vicente 
and  Pedro  can  afford  to  ride,  for  they  are  more 
used  to  it  than  I." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  young  man  to 
step  to  the  edge  of  the  flinty  trail  he  was  climb- 
ing to  peer  down  into  the  awful  abyss.  His  com- 
panions steadily  climbed  on  without  once  turning 
their  heads,  but  he  paused  for  a  minute  or  two, 
falling  a  few  paces  behind  his  mule,  while  he 
carefully  looked  over.  Controlling  his  strong 
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nerves  as  well  as  he  could,  he  was  confident  that 
the  jagged,  perpendicular  mass  was  fully  a  half- 
mile  in  depth,  possibly  more.  Down,  down,  down 
he  gazed  into  the  gloomy  gorge,  that  was  several 
hundred  yards  across.  In  the  fearful  depths  he 
could  see  trees  and  bushes,  some  of  which,  start- 
ing apparently  from  the  face  of  the  rocks,  curved 
upward  toward  the  blue  sky,  while  others  stuck 
out  like  the  needles  upon  a  porcupine. 

A  dull  roar  crept  up  to  his  ears,  and  he  noted 
a  white  line,  with  a  cloud  of  mist  hovering  above 
it.  It  meant  that  a  stream  tumbled  its  way 
through  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  As  his  eyes 
became  more  accustomed  to  the  picture,  he  noted 
that,  although  he  stood  at  an  elevation  which 
made  the  climate  around  him  like  winter,  yet 
there  was  a  wondrous  variety  of  vegetation.  He 
recognized  brilliant  flowers,  including  verbenas, 
lupines,  red  and  blue  salvias,  fuchsias,  calceo- 
larias, and  here  and  there  a  fragrant  heliotrope. 
He  sorrowed  because  he  had  not  brought  a  cam- 
era with  him,  for  the  scenery  was  such  as  he 
could  never  describe,  and,  were  he  able  to  do  so, 
his  descriptions  would  never  be  credited  unless 
fortified  by  proofs  that  were  not  now  at  com- 
mand. 

But  he  did  not  tarry  long,  for  his  friends  were 
already  several  hundred  yards  in  advance,  steadily 
climbing  the  trail,  which  remained  narrow  and 
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perilous.  While  following  his  own  plodding 
beast,  Jo  saw  Vicente  slowly  pass  from  sight 
around  a  bend  in  the  path,  duly  followed  by 
Pedro,  who  still  refrained  from  looking  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  how  his  employer  was  getting  on. 
He  probably  thought  he  could  take  care  of  him- 
self, or,  if  not  able  to  do  so,  no  one  else  could 
give  him  help. 

When  Jo  again  caught  sight  of  his  friends, 
they  were  still  climbing,  as  if  they  would  not 
stop  until  among  the  clouds,  as  indeed  it  may 
be  said  they  had  been  for  a  long  time.  Still 
their  mules  plodded  onward,  without  their  riders 
once  looking  to  the  rear.  Jo's  concern  was 
mainly  for  the  pack-mule,  whose  load  being  dis- 
tributed over  his  sides  as  well  as  his  back,  re- 
quired more  room  than  the  other  animals.  But 
the  beast  was  a  veteran,  and  no  hesitancy  was 
noticed  in  his  gait. 

Inasmuch  as  the  American  felt  that  it  would 
do  him  good  to  walk  for  several  miles,  he  sought 
only  to  keep  within  easy  hailing  distance  of  the 
party.  With  Winchester  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
he  strode  forward,  deliberately  and  calmly, 
though  he  took  long  strides  and  made  certain 
where  he  put  down  each  foot. 

He  was  advancing  in  this  manner  when  some- 
thing whizzed  past  his  ear  from  the  rear.  He 
supposed  it  was  a  bird  that  had  swooped  by,  but 
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to  his  amazement  he  saw  it  was  an  arrow,  which 
had  missed  his  head  by  no  more  than  an  inch, 
and,  striking  the  flinty  trail  above  and  beyond, 
spun  end  over  end  several  times,  and  then 
bounded  off  into  the  gorge  down  which  it  van- 
ished. 

The  startled  youth  whirled  like  a  flash  and 
glanced  behind  him.  Some  twenty  rods  distant 
stood  two  Indians,  though  where  they  had  come 
from  in  so  brief  a  time  was  a  mystery.  Their 
long  black  hair  dangled  around  their  faces  and 
over  their  shoulders,  and  their  ugly  countenances, 
being  daubed  with  lines,  dots,  and  splotches  of 
red  and  white  paint,  made  them  look  as  hideous 
as  imagination  can  picture.  Each  wore  a  gaudily 
colored  breech-clout,  had  stained  feathers  stuck 
in  his  hair,  a  loose  short  coat  made  from  the  hide 
of  some  wild  animal,  but  the  legs  were  bare  from 
above  the  knee  to  the  skin  shoes. 

All  this  was  noted  in  a  flash,  and  would  have 
been  interesting  at  any  time,  but  what  held  the 
attention  of  Jo  Hepburn  still  more  was  the  fact 
that  each  was  armed  with  bow  and  arro\vs,  that 
one  had  just  launched  a  missile  which  narrowly 
missed  perforating  his  brain,  and  that  both  were 
in  the  act  of  bending  their  bows  and  drawing  two 
other  arrows  to  a  head. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  couple 
would  miss  when  one  had  just  given  proof  of  his 
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marksmanship.  It  was  impossible  for  Jo  to  screen 
himself,  for  on  one  hand  was  the  solid  face  of 
rock,  and  on  the  other  an  almost  bottomless  abyss. 
But  he  had  his  Winchester  ready  for  instant 
service.  There  was  not  a  second  to  lose.  It 
looked  as  if  the  savages  had  the  drop  on  him, 
and  he  could  not  anticipate  either  of  the  deadly 
missiles,  but  he  tried. 

Bringing  his  rifle  to  a  level,  he  sighted  care- 
fully at  the  Indian  who  stood  a  pace  in  front 
of  the  other,  far  enough  to  one  side  to  give  him 
room,  and  pulled  trigger. 

Though  quickly  made,  the  aim  was  as  accu- 
rate as  that  of  Vicente,  which  had  brought  down 
the  jaguar.  The  native  emitted  a  resounding  cry, 
leaped  high  in  air,  and,  toppling  over  into  the 
gorge,  went  tumbling,  sprawling,  doubling,  and 
spinning  downward  into  the  appalling  depths  that 
seemed  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  earth.  At 
the  same  time,  Jo  Hepburn  gave  a  display  of 
mental  quickness  which  no  veteran  could  have 
surpassed.  Believing  he  had  not  been  quick 
enough  to  beat  the  other  shots,  he  dropped  flat 
on  his  face  the  instant  after  pulling  trigger.  It 
was  well  he  did  so.  The  arrow  of  the  first  Indian 
was  interfered  with  by  the  bullet,  which  must 
have  reached  him  at  the  very  instant  he  was 
launching  his  own  missile,  for  it  went  so  far 
wide  of  the  mark  that  the  deviation  could  be 
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explained  in  no  other  way.  The  second  native, 
however,  aimed  truly,  and  the  missile  whistled 
over  the  prostrate  form,  which  surely  would  have 
been  pierced  but  for  the  quick  shift  of  posture. 
Having  done  what  he  could,  this  native  wheeled 
and  sped  down  the  trail  so  swiftly  that  the  Ameri- 
can, who  watched  until  he  whisked  out  of  sight 
around  the  path,  expected  to  see  him  follow  his 
companion  at  every  bound  he  made. 

As  he  effected  his  escape,  thanks  to  Jo,  who 
had  no  wish  to  injure  another  unless  forced  to 
do  it  in  self-defence,  our  young  friend  turned 
and  hurried  after  his  guides,  who  he  was  sure 
were  wondering  what  the  report  of  the  rifle 
meant,  though  the  cry  of  the  victim  must  have 
given  an  inkling  of  the  explanation.  As  he 
passed  another  bend  in  the  trail,  he  was  aston- 
ished again,  for,  while  the  two  were  in  plain 
sight,  they  were  still  plodding  upward  as  before, 
and,  though  they  may  have  given  a  backward 
glance  or  two,  he  did  not  see  it. 

"  Hello!  "  he  shouted;   "  wait  for  me!  " 

They  did  not  fully  obey.  Instead,  Vicente 
looked  around  and  pointed  ahead,  without  bring- 
ing his  mule  to  a  halt.  Pedro  was  more  ex- 
plicit. 

"  There  is  a  better  stopping-place  just  above. 
We'll  wait  you  there." 

After  all,  it  was  better  perhaps  that  this  plan 
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was  carried  out,  for  the  straitness  of  the  trail 
hampered  not  only  freedom  of  movement  but 
of  speech.  A  short  way  in  advance,  the  path 
broadened  out  into  an  open  table-land,  where 
a  regiment  of  men  could  have  manoeuvred. 
There  the  three  came  together,  Jo  Hepburn 
somewhat  impatient  that  the  couple  displayed 
so  little  interest  in  his  doings. 

'  Did  you  hear  the  report  of  my  rifle?  " 
Although    the   inquiry   was   addressed   to   the 
two,   Jo   was  surprised   to  be  answered  by  the 
glum  Vicente. 

'  We  heard  your  gun  and  the  death-cry  of 
the  Chuncho." 

'Who  the  mischief  is  a  Chuncho?  " 
The  homely  face  of  the  elder  native  seemed  to 
take  on  a  pitying  expression,  and  he  gazed  re- 
proachfully at  his  employer  before  answering  by 
another  question : 

"Have  you  never  heard  of  the  Chunchos?'' 

'  Not  until  this  moment  has  the  name  ever 
fallen  on  my  ear." 

Tis  strange;  you  gained  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  and  yet  you  know  nothing  of  the 
Chunchos." 

'  And  I  don't  see  much  prospect  of  my  ever 
knowing  anything  of  them  unless  you  stop  ask- 
ing questions  and  tell  me  something.  Who  are 
they,  I  say?" 
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Vicente  had  one  of  his  exceedingly  rare  spells 
of  talkativeness,  and  made  reply : 

"  They  are  the  worst  Indians  in  Peru,  and  the 
worst  in  all  South  America." 

"  You  seem  to  have  positive  opinions  of  them. 
What  do  you  mean  about  their  being  so  bad?" 

"  They  kill  every  stranger  that  comes  into 
their  country,  especially  if  he  is  a  white  man." 

"  Where  is  their  country?'1 

"  We  are  just  entering  it." 

"  Then  it  looks  as  if  we  are  due  to  be  killed. 
You  told  me  you  had  passed  over  these  trails 
before." 

"  So  I  have,  and  they  tried  to  kill  me  each 
time.  What  did  they  do  with  you?': 

"  They  came  pretty  near  doing-  me,  and  no 
mistake  about  it." 

Jo  then  gave  the  particulars  of  his  affray  with 
the  two  natives,  who  had  come  so  near  impaling 
him  with  their  arrows. 

"  I  am  glad  they  didn't  touch  you  with  them." 

"  So  am  I,  but  they  couldn't  have  come  any 
closer  without  puncturing  me." 

"  Sometimes  their  arrows  are  poisoned,  and  a 
scratch  would  cause  death  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  The  dickens !  that  is  interesting.  I  don't 
admire  the  Chunchos,  but,  since  we  are  likely 
to  see  more  of  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  add  to 
my  knowledge." 
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I  doubt  whether  a  score  of  my  readers  have 
ever  heard  of  the  Chuncho  Indians  of  Peru,  but 
they  certainly  deserve  the  reputation  given  them 
by  the  guide  Vicente.  What  the  Apaches  have 
been  to  the  Southwest,  the  Chunchos  are  to  Peru 
and  the  western  part  of  Bolivia.  The  head- 
waters of  the  Purus  flow  through  beautiful, 
forest-covered  plains,  where  at  one  time  were 
numerous  Spanish  ranches,  which  raised  ex- 
uberant crops  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and  other  tropical 
productions,  but  they  have  been  deserted,  and 
are  now  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation.  The 
untamable  Chunchos  massacred  all  these  peo- 
ple, or  sent  them  flying  to  other  settlements  for 
protection.  Their  hatred  of  civilization  is  so 
intense  that  they  will  not  permit  this  fertile  region 
to  be  settled,  and  they  resent  the  intrusion  of 
any  persons  upon  the  territory  which  they  claim 
as  their  own,  no  matter  if  such  intruder  belongs 
to  their  own  race,  while  a  white  man  is  non  per- 
sona grata  with  a  vengeance. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

INTO    THE    ANDES 

IT  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  this  was  of 
deep  interest  to  Jo  Hepburn.  He  had  informed 
himself  pretty  thoroughly  of  the  natural  diffi- 
culties he  would  have  to  overcome  in  making  his 
way  through  the  Ancles  and  parallel  ranges,  but 
until  now  had  not  heard  a  syllable  of  the  Chuncho 
Indians,  who,  unquestionably,  are  among  the 
most  ferocious  on  the  South  American  conti- 
nent. It  was  possible  that  those  of  whom  he 
made  inquiry  in  Callao  and  Lima  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  knew  of  them.  It  may  have 
been  that  his  guides  thought  the  same,  but  it 
was  singular,  to  say  the  least. 

However,  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  He 
could  not  disarrange  all  his  plans  by  turning  back 
and  retracing  his  journey.  Besides,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  prospect  of  danger  had  its 
attraction  to  him.  They  would  go  on,  no  mat- 
ter what  confronted  them. 

"  Had  not  the  couple  with  whom  I  had  the 
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row  come  farther  in  the  mountains  than  usual  ?  " 
Jo  asked  of  Vicente,  who  was  still  in  the  mood 
to  enlighten  him. 

'Yes;  the  home  of  the  Chunchos  is  among 
the  plains  to  the  east  of  the  mountains,  where, 
years  ago,  the  Spanish  lived  on  their  ranches ; 
but  small  parties  of  Chunchos  sometimes  come 
into  these  mountains.  I  have  met  some  of  them 
more  than  once  in  Lima." 

'  I  should  think  they  would  be  afraid  to  show 
themselves  there." 

They  are  not  afraid  to  go  anywhere.  They 
do  not  kill  people  in  the  cities,"  grimly  added 
Vicente.  "  We  have  no  reason  to  disturb  them." 

'  It's  a  pitV  I  didn't  pick  off  the  other  fellow. 
What  is  he  likely  to  do?" 

'  He  will  seek  his  friends  and  tell  them  what 
you  did.  They  will  do  all  they  can  to  cut  us  off. 
If  they  get  the  chance,  we'll  receive  no  mercy  at 
their  hands.  Does  the  sefior  wish  to  go  back  to 
Lima?" 

"  By  no  means.  Push  ahead,  and  Heaven  be 
with  us !  ' 

Vicente  and  Pedro,  like  good  Catholics,  crossed 
themselves  and  repeated  the  prayer.  Then,  as 
there  was  no  call  for  delay,  the  party  resumed 
its  eastward  journey,  following  the  same  order 
as  before.  Vicente  was  in  the  lead,  with  the 
pack-mule  next;  then  Pedro,  with  Jo  bringing 
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up  the  rear.  Since  the  path  was  broader  and 
safer  than  that  which  they  had  been  following, 
our  young  friend  remounted  his  animal,  ready 
to  slip  off  when  prudence  suggested. 

They  had  travelled  a  good  many  miles,  but 
were  by  no  means  in  the  heart  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  which  follows  the  windings  of  the 
continent  from  Patagonia  to  Central  America, 
reappearing  to  the  north  under  the  name  of  the 
Rockies.  Several  miles  were  passed  when  the 
trail  became  substantially  level,  but  soon  began 
to  narrow,  so  that,  as  before,  Jo  quietly  dropped 
over  the  tail  of  his  animal,  and  walked  behind 
him.  He  could  not  forget  his  former  experience, 
and  continually  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  with 
that  uncomfortable  feeling  which  comes  over  one 
when  he  suspects  he  is  followed  by  a  treacherous 
foe,  who  is  likely  to  shoot  him  at  any  moment 
in  the  back. 

"  It  depends  upon  the  one  who  gets  the  first 
chance,"  reflected  Jo.  "  These  people  are  not 
the  ones  to  whom  it  is  well  to  show  chivalry  or 
forbearance.  I  shouldn't  feel  so  uneasy  if  they 
didn't  use  poisoned  arrows." 

Vicente  had  told  him  that  the  Chunchos  did 
not  always  resort  to  this  frightful  means  to  bring 
about  the  undoing  of  their  foes.  They  were  dar- 
ing and  unusually  brave,  so  the  method  was  not 
necessary  at  all  times ;  but  the  possibility  of  such 
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a  thing  was  enough  to  make  the  most  courageous 
man  uneasy. 

A  little  way  ahead,  Vicente  halted  and  slipped 
from  the  saddle.  Pedro  drove  up  beside  him  and 
did  the  same.  Then,  as  Jo  Hepburn  came  up, 
he  saw  the  explanation.  They  had  reached  the 
edge  of  a  gorge  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross. 
Walking  slowly  to  the  margin  and  peering  over, 
Jo  saw  that  it  was  several  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
-  deep  enough  to  make  a  man  who  had  not 
strong  nerves  tremble.  From  where  they  stood 
to  the  opposite  edge  was  perhaps  twenty-five  feet. 
The  bridge  consisted  of  seven  tree-trunks  -  -  Jo 
counted  them  -  -  laid  side  by  side,  with  four  of 
the  bases  on  one  brink,  and  three  on  the  other. 
The  trunks,  varying  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  diameter,  had  been  roughly  shorn  of  their 
limbs,  and  so  placed  that  the  width  of  the  struc- 
ture was  some  two  yards.  The  irregularities  in 
their  form  caused  sinuous  gaps  here  and  there, 
through  some  of  which  it  was  easy  to  thrust 
a  foot,  although  the  trunks  had  been  placed  as 
close  to  one  another  as  possible.  The  axe  that 
trimmed  them  had  not  been  used  further,  so  that 
the  upper  surface  consisted  of  the  rounded  halves 
of  the  trees,  which  seemed  to  present  anything 
except  a  secure  footing. 

That  this  aerial  bridge  had  been  used  before 
was  proved  by  the  abrasions  of  bark  which  had 
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been  gouged  off  in  a  number  of  places,  as  if 
by  the  hoofs  of  animals.  The  smallest  of  the 
seven  dipped  down  like  a  bow,  with  splinters 
showing  in  the  middle.  Some  weight  had  broken 
it,  and,  whether  it  was  man  or  beast,  he  must 
have  stepped  quickly  to  avoid  plunging  into  the 
abyss. 

"  It  looks  as  if  we  can  pick  our  way  across 
that,"  remarked  the  American,  after  he  had 
studied  the  situation  for  several  minutes,  "  but 
it  is  impossible  for  the  mules  to  do  it." 

Vicente  had  again  wrapped  himself  in  glum 
silence,  and  left  it  to  his  comrade  to  reply. 

'  Pardon,  senor,  a  good  many  mules  have 
passed  over  that;  the  one  with  the  packs  has 
done  so  twice.  He  will  do  so  again  when  we 
tell  him." 

'  Possibly  he  may,  but  he  won't  have  me  on 
his  back." 

Pedro  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  We  never  ride  across.     Vicente  will  lead." 

The  latter  stepped  out  on  the  structure,  as  if 
it  were  a  broad  planking  spanning  a  brook.  He 
walked  deliberately  and  carefully,  but  with  a  se- 
cure tread,  and  paused  on  the  flinty  support  at 
the  other  end  without  seeming  to  have  disturbed 
the  logs  in  the  least.  Pedro  lost  no  time  in  doing 
the  same,  and  then  Jo  followed.  He  stepped 
gingerly,  not  looking  down,  -  -  for  such  a  course 
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would  have  been  dangerous,  —  but  at  the  far- 
ther side,  every  part  of  the  bridge  being  in  his» 
field  of  vision,  so  that  he  knew  precisely  where 
to  place  his  feet. 

All  went  well  until  he  had  passed  two-thirds 
of  the  distance,  when  he  felt  a  wabble  of  the 
tree  upon  which  he  stepped.  A  thrill  of  fear 
shot  through  him,  and  the  next  instant  he  slipped 
and  fell  on  one  knee.  He  had  his  rifle  in  one 
hand,  and  knew  he  could  check  his  fall  by  throw- 
ing out  his  arms,  but  it  was  enough  to  turn  a 
man's  hair  gray  thus  to  dangle  over  the  terrific 
abyss.  With  rare  coolness,  however,  he  held  his 
poise,  and,  slightly  quickening  his  steps,  passed  a 
few  paces,  and  then  leaped  lightly  forward  and 
stood  beside  the  guides. 

Neither  showed  the  least  agitation  over  his 
threatened  mishap.  Vicente  looked  passive  and 
unconcerned.  He  did  not  speak,  and  Pedro 
merely  grinned. 

The  four  mules  were  still  on  the  other  side, 
sleepily  contemplating  their  masters,  as  if  they 
had  no  interest  in  the  business.  Vicente  spoke 
sharply  to  his  beast,  which  flapped  his  long  ears, 
raised  his  head,  and  then,  with  some  uncertainty, 
ventured  upon  the  bridge.  It  looked  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  his  footing  on  so  rough  a  sur- 
face, but  he  did,  and  with  little  difficulty  crossed 
and  took  his  place  behind  the  little  group.  The 
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pack-mule  shrank  to  the  rear  of  his  companions 
and  made  them  go  first.  Of  the  two,  Jo's  animal 
walked  with  the  more  security  and  confidence. 

The  pack-mule  came  last.  He  hesitated  so 
much  that  Pedro  had  to  shout  several  times,  and 
once  he  made  a  bluff  as  if  to  cross  over  and  pun- 
ish him.  Then  the  creature  began  his  trip  with 
a  care  that  would  have  been  amusing  but  for  the 
ever  impending  danger.  Whenever  it  was  neces- 
sary to  thrust  a  foot  forward,  he  reached  out  and 
groped  about  with  it,  like  an  elephant  with  his 
trunk,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  the  firmness  of  the 
support  upon  which  he  rested  his  hoof.  Once  a 
slight  displacement  caused  him  to  snuff  and  draw 
back,  but  a  rasping  order  from  Pedro  made  him 
halt,  and  by  and  by  he  resumed  his  slow  progress. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  a  fore  foot  slipped 
between  two  of  the  trunks  and  flashed  below, 
where  it  could  be  seen  vaguely  pawring  the  air. 
The  leg  went  through  for  its  full  length,  and 
the  mule  stumbled  forward  on  his  face. 

"He  is  gone!'  gasped  the  American,  "and 
our  baggage  goes  with  him !  ' 

"  He  is  all  right,"  was  the  reassuring  response 
of  Pedro,  while  Vicente  looked  silently  on,  as 
if  he  felt  no  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  skill  of  the  mules  in  crossing  the  Andes 
is  wonderful.  Hampered  by  his  load  and  the 
awkward  fix  in  which  he  was  caught,  the  animal, 
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with  several  vigorous  efforts,  withdrew  the  im- 
prisoned leg  without  injury,  regained  his  upright 
posture,  and,  resuming  his  careful  advance,  speed- 
ily took  his  place  on  firm  ground  among  his 
friends. 

"Good  for  you!"  exclaimed  the  delighted  Jo 
Hepburn,  slapping  the  shoulder  of  the  animal, 
which  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  compliment 
by  trying  to  bite  him.  "  I  thought  you  were  a 
goner,  but  you  understand  your  business." 

As  the  three  remounted,  the  American  turned 
to  Pedro. 

'  Are  there  many  such  bridges  as  that  in  these 
mountains  ?  ' 

"No,  not  many;  we  shall  not  have  to  cross 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  before  we  reach  the 
waters  where  we  take  the  canoes." 

Thunderation !  '      muttered     his     employer. 
'  With    those    spider-webs    and    the    Chunchos, 
things  are  getting  interesting." 

There  was  such  an  improvement  in  the  path 
that  our  friend  stayed  upon  the  back  of  his  beast, 
to  whom  it  seemed  to  make  no  difference  whether 
he  carried  a  load  or  not.  Now  and  then  the 
path  narrowed,  but  it  speedily  broadened  again, 
and  he  kept  the  saddle,  not  forgetting  to  glance 
backward  every  few  minutes  for  that  Chuncho 
whom  he  had  permitted  to  escape  when  he  had 
him  at  his  mercy. 
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The  afternoon  proved  to  be  the  coldest  of  any 
experienced  by  Jo  Hepburn  during  all  his  trying 
weeks  in  the  Andes.  Although  the  trail  made 
a  comparatively  slight  ascent,  the  temperature 
steadily  fell  until  he  was  sure  it  was  hovering 
near  zero.  He  walked  a  good  deal  of  the  way 
because  of  his  benumbed  limbs;  his  teeth  chat- 
tered, and  he  shivered  from  head  to  foot  when 
seated  on  his  mule.  Only  by  leaping  and  run- 
ning could  he  keep  up  his  circulation.  But  Vi- 
cente and  Pedro  never  left  the  backs  of  their 
animals  so  long  as  the  journey  was  pressed. 
Accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  extremes  of 
weather,  though  most  of  their  lives  were  spent 
in  a  balmy  climate,  they  showed  no  discomfort 
at  this  change  to  arctic  severity. 

There  were  flurries  of  snow  that  whirled 
through  the  gorges,  the  gale  so  strong  at  times 
that  Jo  had  to  bend  his  head  and  walk  with  care 
to  avoid  being  swept  into  some  of  the  abysses  that 
every  now  and  then  yawned  beside  him.  When 
they  came  to  another  of  the  aerial  bridges,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  tarry  where  they  were 
till  morning,  or  till  the  storm  abated,  but  the 
grim  Vicente  showed  no  hesitation.  Dropping 
from  his  saddle,  he  walked  across  as  before,  with 
Pedro  almost  upon  his  heels.  Trie  American 
was  not  to  be  checked,  and  did  the  same.  The 
structure  looked  frailer  than  the  other,  but  he 
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crossed  without  slip  or  mishap.  Perhaps  he  had 
learned  from  his  experience. 

The  pack-mule  again  brought  up  the  rear,  and, 
though  he  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  his  foot- 
ing more  than  once,  he  made  the  passage  in 
safety. 

"  The  day  is  near  its  close,"  said  Jo  to  Pedro. 
"  It  would  seenr  that  it  is  about  time  for  us  to 
seek  quarters  for  the  night." 

"  We  do  not  go  much  farther,"  replied  the 
guide.  "  Do  not  become  impatient,  senor." 

"  Oh,  hang  it !  I  can  stand  it  as  long  as  you 
fellows,  though  I  prefer  to  walk." 

To  the  relief  of  Jo,  the  path  now  began  de- 
scending. Whether  purposely  or  not,  Pedro  fell 
farther  behind,  so  that  Vicente  and  the  pack-ani- 
mal were  several  rods  in  advance.  The  gloom 
was  perceptibly  increasing,  and  the  American 
was  wondering  how  much  farther  the  journey 
was  to  continue  when  they  began  rounding  a 
curve  in  the  trail,  or,  rather,  the  leader  did.  It 
was  several  feet  in  width,  and  the  sloping  rocks 
rose  on  their  right  hand  for  hundreds  of  feet, 
descending  almost  perpendicularly  on  the  left  to 
an  indefinite  distance,  which  Jo  did  not  seek  to 
measure,  through  fear  of  becoming  dizzy. 

Vicente  was  passing  from  sight  around  the 
bend  when  the  young  man,  who  happened  to  be 
looking  at  him,  saw  him  check  his  mule  so  sud- 
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denly  that  it  was  evident  he  had  discovered  some- 
thing. Then,  with  a  quick  movement,  he  brought 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  aimed,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  blue  jet  of  smoke  darted  out  of 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and  the  report  sounded 
dull  and  muffled  amid  the  eddying  snow  that  was 
now  raging  like  a  gale.  The  native  immediately 
started  his  beast  forward,  and  the  two  disap- 
peared from  sight. 

Pedro  hurried,  and  Jo  kept  as  near  as  prudent. 
As  he  moved  around  the  bend,  he  saw  Vicente 
on  the  ground,  bending  over  something.  A  sec- 
ond glance  showed  that  he  had  brought  down 
a  small  deer  that  was  coming  along  the  trail, 
when  he  met  the  man,  who  fired  before  the  crea- 
ture could  turn  and  dart  away. 

"  That's  a  piece  of  good  luck,"  remarked  the 
American,  as  he  came  up.  "  I  judge  you 
wouldn't  have  shot  the  game  unless  you  intended 
he  should  serve  for  supper." 

The  guide  made  no  reply,  and  Pedro  took  it 
upon  himself  to  enlighten  the  inquirer. 

"  It  is  luck  indeed ;  that  d£er  is  one  of  the 
rarest  animals  of  the  Andes.  His  flesh  is  as  ten- 
der as  a  young  bird's,  and,  senor,  we  need  not 
touch  the  food  we  brought  with  us  for  several 
days  to  come." 

Vicente  deftly  removed  the  skin  from  the 
body,  and  gruffly  ordered  Pedro  to*  gather  wood, 
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for  they  had  reached  the  place  where  they  in- 
tended to  camp  for  the  night.  The  good-natured 
fellow  hastened  off  to  obey,  and  even  Jo  did  not 
hesitate  to  lend  a  hand,  for  an  abundance  of  fuel 
was  likely  to  be  needed. 

The  deer  which  had  been  shot  was  a  dainty, 
delicate  creature,  not  heavier  than  a  large  dog. 
It  had  a  beautiful  skin,  the  fur  being  curiously 
mottled  and  striped.  Except  for  the  necessity, 
it  would  have  been  cruel  thus  to  deprive  it  of 
life,  but  a  hunter  rarely  knows  pity,  and  all  three 
were  thankful  that  so  fine  an  opportunity  had 
come  to  them. 

The  spot  chosen  for  camp  was  a  half-cavern. 
The  rocky  wall  on  the  right  curved  inward  for 
eight  or  ten  feet,  the  sloping  roof  being  higher 
than  they  could  reach  with  extended  hands,  but 
the  entire  front  was  open.  However,  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  howling  gale  which  whirled 
the  snowflakes  around  the  front  and  along  the 
trail,  and,  when  a  good,  roaring  fire  was  under 
way,  the  three  ought  to  be  comfortable.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  fodder  for  the  mules, 
who  perforce  would  have  to  content  themselves 
until  the  morrow,  when  they  wTould  have  a  chance 
to  satisfy  their  hunger. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

AMID   SNOW    AND   DANGER 

PEDRO'S  praise  of  the  game  was  warranted. 
When  the  meat  had  been  broiled  over  the  flames, 
it  was  as  tender  and  juicy  as  the  best  venison 
that  has  been  kept  a  long  time.  Sprinkled  with 
salt  and  pepper,  it  gave  the  young  American  the 
most  enjoyable  meal  he  had  eaten  since  leaving 
the  steamer  at  Callao.  He  smilingly  shook  his 
head,  and  remarked  that  there  was  a  slim  chance 
of  the  food  lasting  as  long  as  Pedro  had  said. 

The  true  horseman  never  forgets  his  dumb 
beast.  Less  than  a  hundred  feet  along  the  trail 
was  another  cavity  larger  than  the  first,  though 
not  as  deep,  but  offering  a  good  protection  against 
the  snowy  gale.  Thither  Vicente  and  Pedro 
drove  the  mules,  removed  all  their  belongings, 
bringing  to  camp  the  few  small  articles  that  the 
owner  required,  including  the  seasoning  for  the 
food.  All  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  way  of 
water  was  by  melting  the  snow  in  the  mouth, 
and  that  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  mules 
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were  covered  with  their  own  blankets,  and  then, 
since  nothing  more  could  be  done  for  them, 
were  left  to  themselves  until  morning. 

The  fire  was  placed  as  far  back  in  the  cavern 
as  possible.  The  enclosing  walls  reflected  so 
much  of  the  heat  that  each  man,  with  his  blanket 
wrapped  about  him,  had  all  he  could  ask  for. 
Jo  Hepburn  almost  envied  the  guides  when  they 
filled  their  long-stemmed  pipes  and  puffed  the 
tobacco,  though  he  \vould  have  liked  it  as  wTell 
had  he  been  freed  from  the  odor. 

You  will  understand  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  the  three  men  were  placed.  For  the  sake 
of  the  warmth,  they  enclosed  themselves  in  a  glare 
of  firelight  which  would  make  them  as  visible 
as  the  noonday  sun  to  any  prowlers  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Veterans  might  have  preferred  the  gloom 
and  cold,  but  Jo  chose  to  take  the  risk,  whatever 
it  might  be.  Thinking  over  the  situation  as 
coolly  as  he  could,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  they 
were  in  much  danger.  The  rocky  wall  across 
the  chasm  was  so  vertical,  reaching  far  up  toward 
the  sky  and  well  down  into  the  night,  that  the 
most  agile  Chuncho  could  not  get  a  foothold 
from  which  to  shoot  into  the  front  of  the  camp. 
The  only  avenue  of  approach  was  along  the  trail, 
from  one  direction  or  the  other.  The  campers 
must  depend  upon  their  own  vigilance  to  guard 
against  a  stealthy  attack. 
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But  did  any  such  peril  threaten?  At  the  worst, 
it  seemed  to  Jo  that  the  chances  were  even.  The 
Chuncho  who  had  fled  was  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  the  business,  and  the  guides  were  so 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  people  that 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  outwit  them. 

Yielding  to  an  attack  of  loquacity,  Vicente 
explained  that  it  was  his  wish  to  mount  guard 
until  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  Pedro  would 
take  his  place.  Jo  Hepburn  was  always  ready 
to  do  his  part,  but  he  could  not  deny  that  the 
plan  of  his  leading  man  was  the  right  one.  The 
American  was  in  so  strange  a  country  and  among 
so  strange  a  people  that  he  could  not  prove  a 
very  effective  sentinel.  Moreover,  the  situation 
being  such  that  the  one  on  guard  could  not  keep 
himself  awake  by  moving  to  and  fro,  he  doubted 
his  ability  to  retain  his  senses  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two.  Sleep  is  the  most  insidious  of 
weaknesses,  for  no  man  can  ever  recollect  the 
moment  when  he  glided  into  unconsciousness, 
and  it  would  be  inviting  calamity  for  all  three 
to  slumber  at  the  same  time. 

Even  while  these  thoughts  were  simmering 
through  the  brain  of  the  American,  as  he  rested 
at  ease,  with  his  blanket  wrapped  about  him, 
and  every  portion  permeated  with  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  blaze,  drowsiness  began  stealing 
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over  him,  and  he  quietly  drifted  off  into  the 
"  Land  of  Nod." 

Jo  did  not  lie  down,  but,  muffled  in  his  blanket, 
leaned  back  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  the 
upper  part  of  the  covering  folded  around  his 
head  like  a  cowl,  there  being  enough  space  to 
breathe  freely.  Pedro  was  still  smoking  when 
the  American  lost  consciousness,  but  soon  after 
the  former  stretched  out  on  one  side  with  his 
blanket  about  him  and  fell  asleep  as  quickly  as 
a  child. 

This  left  only  Vicente  awake.  He  seated  him- 
self nearer  the  front  of  the  cavern,  where  he 
would  have  been  revealed  to  any  one  across  the 
gorge,  though  not  in  such  clear  relief  as  his  com- 
panions. Like  the  others,  his  covering  was 
wrapped  about  his  shoulders  and  the  lower  part 
of  his  body,  but  he  held  his  rifle  firmly  grasped, 
and  was  ready  for  any  emergency. 

At  such  a  time,  a  sentinel  must  rely  upon  the 
keenness  of  his  faculties.  The  only  sound  that 
reached  Vicente  was  the  soft  sifting  of  the  snow 
against  the  rocks,  or  the  occasional  moaning  of 
the  gale  as  it  sent  the  eddying  flakes  into  the 
cavern.  If  a  Chuncho  approached  the  camp,  he 
could  not  gain  a  shot  at  any  one  until  he  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  reveal  himself  in  the  glow 
that  was  thrown  into  the  snowy  gloom,  as  the 
rays  from  the  headlight  of  a  locomotive  are 
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projected  into  the  darkness  in  advance.  Such  a 
foe  would  have  to  be  unusually  alert  to  beat  the 
man  that  was  on  guard. 

There  remained,  too,  the  possibility  of  hearing 
the  stealthy  approach  of  any  prowler  in  the 
vicinity.  Nothing  but  the  most  sensitive  hear- 
ing could  do  that,  but  we  all  know  the  marvellous 
fineness  to  which  every  human  organ  can  be 
trained,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Vicente 
the  guide  was  a  veteran  of  the  mountains. 

Jo  Hepburn  probably  slept  for  nearly  three 
hours,  when  his  senses  suddenly  returned,  and 
in  the  space  of  a  second  he  was  as  wide-awake 
as  when  picking  his  way  across  the  rickety  bridges 
over  the  gorges.  It  seems  as  if  we  have  a  sixth 
sense  which  sometimes  manifests  itself.  Accord- 
ing to  all  laws,  the  slumber  of  the  tired  young 
athlete  should  have  lasted  until  morning  unless 
broken  by  an  unusual  cause;  but  here  he  was 
fully  himself  and  conscious  of  where  he  was  and 
how  he  came  to  be  there. 

Jo  could  not  decide  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
awakening,  but,  prompted  by  a  singular  impulse, 
did  not  stir  or  move  a  muscle.  He  simply  opened 
his  eyes.  He  saw  the  form  of  Pedro  stretched  on 
the  rock  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  sleeping  as 
soundly  as  he  himself  had  been  sleeping  a  few 
minutes  before.  The  fire  was  still  lively,  showing 
that  sticks  had  been  cast  on  it  within  a  short  time. 
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Then  his  glance  roved  along  the  cavern  to  dis- 
cover how  Vicente  was  employing  himself. 

With  a  shock,  he  failed  to  see  him !  Again 
he  scanned  every  portion  that  was  visible,  but  the 
sentinel  was  gone.  What  could  it  mean? 

Jo  was  stunned  for  the  moment.  What  added 
to  his  distressing  uneasiness  was  the  fact  that 
the  suspicion  that  had  troubled  him '  more  than 
once  now  came  back  with  more  force  than  ever. 
In  vain  he  tried  to  argue  with  himself.  If  the 
glum  native  had  meditated  any  harm  to  him, 
there  had  been  chances  without  number.  Noth- 
ing could  have  prevented  his  making  way  with 
the  American  while  he  slept,  had  he  wished  to 
do  so,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  harmed  a  hair  of  his 
head.  Logic  commanded  Jo  to  dismiss  all  such 
thoughts,  but  he  could  not,  and,  when  misgiving 
was  rekindled,  it  took  the  most  fantastic  forms. 
He  saw  something  sinister  in  the  indifference  of 
the  guides  over  the  affair  with  the  two  Chunchos. 
What  more  likely  than  that  they  were  on  good 
terms  with  those  dusky  miscreants,  and  were  car- 
rying out  a  plan  to  deliver  the  American  into 
their  hands?  The  grinning  Pedro  was  as  guilty 
as  the  elder,  and  at  the  proper  time  would  help 
to  surrender  the  white  intruder. 

It  mattered  not  that  the  two  knew  they  were 
to  receive  a  large  reward  for  conducting  their 
employer  through  the  mountains  and  the  country 
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of  the  Chunchos,  and  therefore  they  would  lose 
by  such  treachery :  the  hatred  of  many  a  savage 
outweighs  any  bribe  that  can  be  offered  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  torturing  fancies,  Jo's 
eyes  rested  upon  Vicente.  The  native  came 
around  the  edge  of  the  cavern  wall  and  into  the 
glow  of  the  firelight,  with  no  more  noise  than 
the  flitting  of  his  shadow  along  the  rocks.  He 
paused  just  within  the  circle  of  light,  his  blanket 
wrapped  about  him,  the  sloping  rifle  showing 
in  his  grasp,  while  he  seemed  to  fix  his  gaze 
upon  the  form  of  the  white  man  sitting  with 
his  back  against  the  rock. 

In  this  strange  situation  Jo  Hepburn  had  the 
visual  advantage,  for  the  projection  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  blanket  threw  his  eyes  in  shadow, 
permitting  him  to  see,  while  the  native  could 
not  perceive  the  other's  face,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  unaware  that  he  was  awake.  Jo  knew 
this,  and  was  too  prudent  to  throw  away  his 
chance.  He  noted  the  flakes  of  snow  on  the 
upper  part  of  Vicente's  blanket,  as  well  as  on  the 
shoes  which  he  and  Pedro  had  donned  when 
entering  the  cold  region,  and  saw  the  serpent-like 
glitter  of  the  black  eyes  with  which  he  was  so 
familiar. 

The  situation  wras  a  strange  one,  and  the 
American,  in  the  tense  state  of  his  nerves,  placed 
the  worst  construction  upon  it. 
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"  Here's  another  chance  for  him  to  work  his 
will,"  was  Jo's  reflection,  "  for  he  can  shoot  me 
before  I  could  seize  and  do  anything  with  my 
gun." 

He  thought  of  his  revolver.  That  was  much 
handier  than  the  larger  weapon,  and  was  hidden 
by  the  blanket.  He  began  stealing  his  hand  down 
toward  his  hip,  never  once  removing  his  gaze 
from  the  face  of  the  guide.  He  meant  to  with- 
draw the  pistol  and  point  it  toward  the  other, 
so  that  he  could  fling  aside  his  blanket  and  fire 
on  the  instant,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  do  that 
which  is  sometimes  done  under  stress  —  fire 
through  the  blanket  at  his  target. 

Despite  his  care,  he  caused  a  slight  disturbance 
in  the  fold  of  the  covering  just  above  his  hip. 
Did  Vicente  note  it?  It  would  seem  he  must 
have  done  so,  though  whether  he  read  the  mean- 
ing was  another  question. 

The  strained  situation  naturally  seemed  much 
longer  than  it  was.  Vicente  took  a  step  inward, 
still  keeping  the  blaze  between  him  and  the 
American.  The  latter  was  on  edge.  His  hand 
had  found  his  weapon,  and,  grasping  the  handle, 
he  held  himself  ready  to  whip  it  out  if  his  enemy 
came  too  close. 

But  Vicente  took  only  two  or  three  paces, 
which  brought  him  near  the  unconscious  form 
of  Pedro,  when  he  stooped  over,  and,  flirting 
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out  a  brand,  held  it  above  the  bowl  of  his  pipe, 
while  he  "  drew  "  strongly  upon  the  stem.  When 
the  tobacco  was  burning,  he  resumed  his  standing 
posture,  still  keeping  quite  near  the  fire,  for, 
toughened  as  he  was,  he  must  have  found  the 
warmth  grateful.  He  did  not  glance  toward  Jo 
again,  and  seemed  to  feel  no  further  interest  in 
him. 

The  action  of  Vicente  had  the  not  unnatural 
effect  of  dissipating  the  misgivings  that  had  tor- 
mented the  American.  He  decided  that  the 
guide  had  stepped  out  to  look  after  the  mules, 
and  was  faithfully  doing  his  duty. 

"  Surely  it  is  unworthy  of  me  to  be  suspicious 
of  him.  He  has  done  too  well  in  the  past  for 
me  to  distrust  him.  I  will  not  permit  myself  to 
do  so  again." 

It  was  a  comforting  conclusion  to  reach,  but 
it  did  not  last  long.  Vicente  was  standing  in  the 
attitude  of  attention,  puffing  composedly  at  his 
pipe,  when  he  started  as  if  he  had  heard  an  omi- 
nous sound.  Although  all  of  Jo's  senses  were 
alert,  he  had  caught  nothing  but  the  soft  sifting 
of  the  snowflakes  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind. 

The  sentinel  took  a  single  step  nearer  the  front 
of  the  cavern,  and  then  stood  with  his  head  thrust 
forward  in  a  pose  of  intense  attention.  Jo  also 
listened,  but,  save  the  sounds  mentioned,  he  heard 
nothing.  The  back  of  the  native  was  toward 
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him,  and  he  stood  for  a  minute  or  so  like  a  carved 
statue.  Then  he  took  the  pipe  from  between 
his  teeth,  gently  stooped,  and  laid  it  on  the  rock 
at  his  right.  Straightening  up  again,  he  glided 
out  into  the  darkness  and  vanished. 

"  Something  is  up,"  thought  Jo,  growing  ap- 
prehensive again.  "  He  is  acting  queerly  to- 
night. I'm  half-inclined  to  follow  him." 

But  he  decided  not  to  do  so.  Whether  or  not 
he  ought  to  feel  any  distrust  of  the  elder  guide, 
it  was  clear  that  he  should  not  appear  to  do  so. 
If  he  followed  him  out  in  the  gloom,  Jo  would 
be  at  great  disadvantage.  He,  therefore,  awaited 
events.  Meanwhile,  he  made  sure  his  revolver 
was  firmly  grasped. 

Vicente  was  absent  no  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes when  he  came  into  view  again  with  the  same 
noiselessness  as  before.  He  picked  up  his  pipe, 
and,  finding  it  had  gone  out,  applied  a  fresh 
brand.  Then  he  sat  down  with  his  back  against 
the  other  side  of  the  wall  and  appeared  to  feel 
no  interest  in  anything  except  his  own  enjoyment. 
Now  and  then  he  glanced  across  at  Jo,  but  it  was 
only  a  glance,  and  no  more  than  he  cast  at  his 
comrade,  slumbering  within  reach  of  his  foot. 

Jo  Hepburn  kept  his  stationary  posture,  with 
the  upper  part  of  his  face  shaded  and  his  eyes 
partly  closed.  Then,  acting  like  a  man  slowly 
regaining  his  senses,  he  flung  aside  the  blanket 
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and  looked  across  at  Vicente,  whose  gaze  was 
calmly  fixed  upon  him. 

"  The  storm  seems  to  be  still  raging,"  re- 
marked the  American,  looking  at  the  flakes  which 
eddied  into  the  cavern.  Vicente  did  not  so  much 
as  reply  by  a  nod  of  his  head.  He  was  his  nat- 
ural glum  self  again.  Jo  drew  out  his  watch, 
and  held  it  so  that  its  face  was  lit  by  the  glow 
of  the  camp-fire. 

"  It  is  time  to  rouse  Pedro  if  you  intend  him 
to  take  your  place." 

"What  is  the  time?" 

"  A  little  past  midnight." 

Still  puffing  his  pipe,  Vicente  extended  his  leg 
and  gave  his  comrade  a  lusty  kick  on  his  shoul- 
der, so  strong  indeed  that  it  rolled  him  over 
on  his  other  side  and  so  close  to  the  flames  that 
he  instantly  sat  up. 

"Rouse,  you  lazy  dog!  You  would  sleep  a 
week  if  I  would  let  you." 

Pedro  dropped  his  blanket  from  his  shoulders, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  yawned.  Then  he  slowly 
climbed  to  his  feet,  reaching  out  for  his  rifle 
where  it  was  leaning  against  the  rocky  wall.  As 
he  did  so,  his  back  was  turned  toward  Jo.  The 
latter  heard  him  say  something  to  Vicente,  whose 
lips  moved  in  reply,  but  the  words  of  both  were 
so  low  that  he  could  not  distinguish  a  syllable. 
Pedro  seemed  about  to  say  something  more,  but 
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checked  himself,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  become 
aware  that  the  white  man  was  awake. 

That  looks  as  if  they  are  both  in  it,"  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  latter. 

Vicente  now  took  the  place  of  his  friend, 
stretching  out  in  the  same  spot  with  his  blanket 
enfolding  him.  Pedro  kept  his  feet.  Jo  wanted 
to  speak  to  him,  but  it  is  not  well  to  distract  a 
sentinel  when  on  duty,  and  he  refrained.  A  few 
minutes  later,  the  American  fell  asleep  and  did 
not  awake  till  the  gray  wintry  morning  dawned. 

When  he  looked  up,  he  saw  the  two  guides 
standing  near  the  front  of  the  cavern,  talking 
in  tones  that  were  again  too  low  to  be  overheard. 
In  response  to  Jo's  "  Buenos  dias,"  Pedro  grinned 
and  said  : 

"  We  can  no  longer  ride.  We  must  walk 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers." 

"Why?'1    was   the   surprised    inquiry. 

"  Our  mules  have  been  stolen." 

"  Who  did  it  ?  " 

"  The  Chunchos  last  night  when  you  slept." 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

ON    THE    EASTERN    SLOPE 

THIS  was  anything  but  pleasant  news,  and  Jo 
Hepburn  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his  dissatis- 
faction. 

"  I  thought  those  Indians  slay  all  intruders 
when  they  get  the  chance." 

"  They  do,"   replied   Pedro. 

"  But  they  took  our  mules  and  left  us  un- 
harmed." 

"  There  are  different  ways  of  slaying  an  en- 
emy," was  the  significant  response  of  Vicente, 
whose  swarthy  face  wore  a  curious  expression. 
"  They  like  to  see  men  perish  slowly  in  the  moun- 
tains rather  than  to  kill  them  quickly." 

'  How  do  you  know  the  Chunchos  were  the 
thieves  ?  '; 

'  No  other  enemies  are  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  left  signs,  as  if  they  wished  us  to  know 
who  took  our  animals." 

"  When  did  you  first  miss  them  ?  " 

"  I  heard  a  disturbance  last  night  which  I 
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thought  came  from  the  mules.  I  went  out  to 
learn  the  truth.  They  were  gone.  I  ran  up 
the  trail,  but  could  find  nothing  of  them;  then  I 
came  back  and  talked  with  you;  you  told  me 
it  was  late,  and  I  awoke  Pedro." 

'  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  our  misfortune 
at  that  time?" 

'  What  would  have  been  the  gain  ?  It  would 
have  kept  you  from  sleeping.  I  told  Pedro  when 
I  roused  him,  but  said  he  was  not  to  speak  to 
you  about  it." 

All  this  might  be  true,  and  Jo  Hepburn  tried 
to  think  it  was.  The  first  absence  of  Vicente 
possibly  had  the  same  cause  as  the  second,  and 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  not  wish  to  disturb 
his  employer.  The  explanation  of  Vicente,  as 
I  have  said,  fitted  well  to  perfect  truthfulness, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  also  fitted  to  the  opposite. 
Could  it  not  have  been  that  the  elder  met  the 
Chunchos  and  reached  an  understanding  with 
them?  Did  he  not  consent  to  the  theft  of  their 
mules,  believing  it  would  doom  the  American  to 
perish  in  those  fearful  solitudes? 

'  Well,  as  we  say  in  my  country,  there  is  no 
use  of  crying  for  spilt  milk.  We  all  know  how  to 
walk;  there  is  enough  of  the  deer  left  to  give 
us  another  good  meal,  with  something  perhaps 
left  over;  we  have  our  blankets,  a  few  trifles, 
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and  our  ammunition;    so,  if  we  are  doomed  to 
perish,  we  may  as  well  begin." 

Now  followed  several  weeks  over  which  we 
must  pass  hastily,  for  there  was  a  sameness  in 
many  respects  that  forbids  the  telling  of  each 
day's  incidents.  The  four  mules  had  disappeared 
so  effectually  that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  seen 
again.  Jo  Hepburn  urged  that  pursuit  should  be 
made,  since  the  hoofs  of  the  animals  must  have 
left  traces  even  upon  the  flinty  rocks,  but  neither 
of  the  guides  would  agree,  and  he  reflected  that 
most  likely  they  were  right,  since  they  knew 
more  of  the  country  and  the  people  than  he. 

The  pack-mule  carried  off  clothing,  medicine, 
and  many  belongings  which,  now  that  they  were 
gone,  seemed  to  be  necessities  to  the  owner;  but 
there  was  no  thought  of  despair  on  the  part  of 
the  sturdy  American,  who,  if  puzzled  by  some 
of  the  phases  of  the  occurrence,  followed  his  rule 
of  not  showing  it.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
the  ruthless  Chunchos,  after  crippling  them  in 
the  manner  described,  would  leave  the  little  party 
wholly  alone.  It  would  seem  that  they  ought  to 
launch  their  poisoned  arrows  from  some  of  the 
innumerable  hiding-places  that  offered.  The  ex- 
planation of  Vicente  was  that  they  were  keeping 
steadily  in  advance  of  them  and  noting  the  course 
they  were  taking,  with  a  view  of  capturing  them 
among  the  plains  farther  to  the  east.  There 
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was  a  plausibility  in  this  explanation  that  was 
not  lost  upon  our  young  friend. 

A  country  which  abounds  with  wild  animals, 
serpents,  and  reptiles  does  not  as  a  rule  contain 
edible  game,  or,  at  most,  only  a  small  number 
of  what  may  be  called  food  animals.  Not  once 
did  the  three  catch  sight  of  another  of  those  little 
deer  that  had  furnished  them  such  delicious  food 
in  the  mountains.  Jo  himself  brought  down  a 
cougar,  but  shook  his  head  when  it  was  proposed 
to  cook  it.  They  came  upon  berries,  several 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  shot  a  bird,  which  looked  as 
if  it  was  just  the  thing  for  a  meal.  When,  how- 
ever, the  guides  broiled  it,  the  meat  was  so  stringy 
and  tough  that  it  made  one's  jaws  ache  to  masti- 
cate a  few  mouthfuls. 

Pedro  suggested  that  some  of  the  large  ser- 
pents, of  which  they  occasionally  caught  sight, 
made  palatable  food,  but  Jo  shuddered. 

"  All  that  a  snake  is  good  for  is  to  kill,"  he 
said,  emphatically,  "  just  as  I  am  going  to  show 
you." 

They  were  approaching  the  plains  now,  where 
the  trees  were  numerous,  and,  as  he  spoke,  Jo 
saw  a  serpent  fully  fifteen  feet  in  length  coiled 
about  a  limb  over  the  trail  they  were  following, 
as  if  waiting  for  some  prey  to  come  within  reach. 
It  was  near  enough  for  the  shot  to  be  a  good 
one.  He  sighted  carefully  at  the  small  head, 
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and,  when  he  pulled  the  trigger,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  that  particular  reptile  was  never  again 
of  any  account. 

It  required  a  month  before  they  emerged  from 
the  mountains  proper,  and  knew  they  were  de- 
scending the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes.  All 
felt  the  effects  of  the  continuous  vegetable  diet, 
especially  Jo  Hepburn,  who  was  accustomed  to 
the  most  nourishing  food.  One  day  he  ate  some 
fruit  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  bananas,  though 
they  were  clearly  something  else.  Neither  Vi- 
cente nor  Pedro  warned  him  against  his  indul- 
gence, for  it  would  seem  they  ought  to  have 
known  its  danger.  It  was  so  palatable  that  Jo 
ate  a  large  number,  and  to  that  fact  he  owed 
his  life,  for  they  were  highly  poisonous,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  would  have  killed  him,  but  his 
system  threw  off  the  stuff  and  his  strong  constitu- 
tion pulled  him  through.  He  was  so  overcome 
that  he  was  barely  able  to  walk  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  it  was  a  week  before  he  fully  recov- 
ered. 

After  that  he  vowed  he  would  never  taste  an- 
other fruit  or  vegetable  while  in  the  country, 
unless  he  was  sure  of  its  nature. 

'  If  there  are  any  mangosteens  or  apples  or 
peaches  or  pears  or  such  things,  I'll  indulge,  but 
otherwise  not." 
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He  would  have  welcomed  any  of  those  fruits 
had  the  chance  offered,  but  it  did  not. 

The  next  dinner  upon  which  lie  feasted  was 
a  monkey.  He  hated  to  shoot  the  mischievous 
creature  that  chattered  at  him  from  among  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  where  a  score  of  them  were 
hopping  about,  but  necessity  demanded  that  he 
should  lay  aside  his  scruples,  and  the  skilful 
Vicente  called  into  play  all  his  culinary  skill  to 
hide  the  individuality  of  the  menu,  which  Jo 
Hepburn  could  never  have  eaten  but  for  his  raven- 
ing appetite. 

The  next  day  Pedro  brought  down  a  big  green 
parrot.  While  the  personality  of  this  was  more 
inviting  than  the  simian,  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
its  flesh  was  less  satisfying.  Hunger  again  was 
the  necessary  sauce  for  the  meal. 

"  A  parrot  is  more  for  ornament  than  food," 
thought  the  American,  "  but,  when  a  fellow  is 
as  hungry  as  I,  it  isn't  safe  for  any  creature  to 
get  in  front  of  him." 

Late  one  afternoon  they  came  upon  several 
unmistakable  banana-trees,  some  of  the  limbs 
bending  low  with  the  clusters  of  luscious  fruit. 
Most  of  it,  however,  was  green,  but  Jo  picked 
out  enough  that  was  either  wholly  or  partly  ripe 
to  give  him  a  rich  feast. 

What  struck  him  as  remarkable  was  that  not 
once  since  his  encounter  with  the  two  Chunchos 
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had  he  seen  any  of  the  warriors.  Vicente,  in 
one  of  his  talkative  moods,  admitted  that  he 
had  observed  signs  of  them  once  or  twice,  but 
there  was  no  molestation  from  them.  None  of 
the  three,  howrever,  built  much  hope  upon  the 
curious  situation.  All  felt  that  one  of  the  abso- 
lute certainties  was  that  they  would  come  in 
collision  with  the  savages  before  getting  through 
their  country. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  which  saw  his 
gorging  with  half-ripe  bananas,  they  came  upon 
a  tumbling  stream  nearly  a  dozen  feet  in  width, 
that  seemed  to  burst  out  of  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain and  hasten  to  join  the  mighty  Amazon, 
which  spans  almost  the  entire  continent  near 
its  widest  part. 

The  misfortune  that  had  overtaken  them  weeks 
before  was  keenly  felt,  for  among  the  stuff  car- 
ried off  by  the  thieving  Chunchos  were  a  couple 
of  fish-lines,  which  the  owner  had  intended  to 
use  in  the  mountain  streams.  Some  of  these  con- 
tain large  numbers  of  gamy  fish,  that  would  have 
made  vastly  better  food  than  anything  they  had 
eaten  since  venturing  upon  their  trying  journey. 
In  the  dilemma,  Pedro  proved  unexpectedly  use- 
ful. He  gathered  a  handful  of  bugs  and  insects, 
such  as  were  acceptable  to  all  kinds  of  fish, 
sprinkled  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where 
a  projecting  rock  made  it  comparatively  calm, 
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and,  when  the  fish  darted  to  the  surface  to  seize 
the  food,  he  flashed  his  hand  beneath  and  flung 
out  several  plump  specimens.  Broiled  on  the 
coals,  these  furnished  an  appetizing  meal  for  all. 

"  If  you  can  keep  that  up,  Pedro,"  said  his 
employer,  '  we  are  through  the  worst  part  of 
our  journey." 

That  would  be  so,  seiior,  but  for  the  Chun- 
chos." 

"  To  what  river  does  this  stream  lead  ?  ' 

"  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  Purus ;  not  far  off 
it  enters  the  upper  part  of  Bolivia.  It  flows 
across  that  country  into  Brazil,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Aquiry,  but  keeps  its  own  name  all  the 
way  to  the  Amazon,  though  it  receives  several 
other  rivers  on  the  way." 

'  And  how  soon  shall   we  be  able  to   make 
use  of  boats?  " 

Pedro  turned  the  question  over  to  his  com- 
rade, who  replied : 

"  Some  time  to-morrow,  if  all  goes  well,  but 
after  we  take  to  a  canoe  we  shall  have  to  carry 
the  craft  past  a  good  many  falls  before  the  stream 
becomes  free.  We  have  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  to  pass  to  reach  ship  navigation." 

1  You  speak  of  making  use  of  boats,  Vicente ; 
I  am  curious  to  know  where  you  will  get  them." 

"  From   the   Chunchos." 

Jo  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
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"  I  thought  they  were  deadly  enemies." 

"  They  are,  but  some  of  their  villages  have 
few  men,  and  the  people  are  glad  to  sell  dugouts 
or  canoes  to  travellers  through  their  country. 
They  are  not  always  eager  to  slay  white  men 
unless  they  think  they  mean  to  settle  in  their 
territory,  or  are  trying  to  bring  the  ways  of  civ- 
ilization among  them." 

"  Since  we  are  going  to  get  through  the  con- 
founded region  as  fast  as  we  can,  why  do  they 
seek  to  harm  us? ' 

"  Likely  they  would  not  had  it  not  been  that 
you  killed  one  of  them.  Trie  Chunchos  never 
forgive  one  who  has  done  them  that  kind  of 
injury.  You  know,  senor,  that  I  have  passed 
through  this  region  several  times,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  know  me.  I  have  never  received 
any  harm  from  them,  though  I  have  lost  several 
men  who  were  with  me." 

'  Then  I  understand  we  must  depend  mainly 
upon  you  -  -  with  some  help  perhaps  from  Pedro 
—  to  get  past  this  danger." 

"  Haven't  you  been  doing  that  from  the  first?  " 
asked  the  usually  silent  guide,  with  an  odd  smile. 

'True;  we  should  never  have  got  this  far 
but  for  you.  I  count  that  man  or  men  fortunate 
who  are  able  to  secure  your  services." 

Jo  Hepburn  was  honest  in  this  sentiment.  He 
would  have  been  ungrateful  had  he  felt  other- 
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wise.  Despite  the  cloud  that  now  and  then  had 
come  before  his  eyes,  he  had  come  to  believe  in 
the  loyalty  of  this  strange,  reserved  man,  who 
"  thawed '  only  at  uncertain  intervals.  The 
American  understood  how  easy  it  had  been  for 
the  Chunchos  to  steal  their  mules,  and  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  Vicente  to  prevent  the  theft. 
He  sometimes  suspected  the  guide  was  hopeful 
that  those  fierce  warriors  would  accept  the  plun- 
der as  payment  for  the  loss  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber. But,  when  Jo  suggested  this  to  the  native, 
he  shook  his  head.  The  Chunchos  were  not  that 
sort  of  people,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth. 

There  came  a  marked  change  in  the  climate 
and  surroundings  after  descending  from  the 
mountains.  The  nights  were  sultry  and  the  mid- 
dle of  the  days  almost  suffocatingly  hot.  When 
not  protected  by  shade,  Jo  suffered  from  the 
weather,  though  the  guides  were  as  insensible  to 
it  as  to  the  frigid  temperature  of  the  Andes. 
Several  times  a  peculiar  vertigo  and  faintness 
gave  warning  that  something  was  the  matter 
with  him.  He  was  threatened  with  the  fever 
to  which  unacclimated  persons  are  always  sub- 
ject. While  his  rugged  health  and  good  habits 
were  in  his  favor,  he  must  have  fallen  ill  but  for 
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Vicente.  The  guide  scanned  him  closely  several 
times,  and  finally  asked  him  whether  he  felt  ill. 
Jo  described  his  symptoms. 

"  I  thought  so,  but  we  are  in  time." 

\Yithout  explaining  further,  he  hastily  gath- 
ered some  purplish,  prickly  leaves  from  a  species 
of  low  bush,  mashed  them  into  a  pulp,  and  then 
boiled  them  over  the  fire,  using  the  single  small 
tin  cup  that  belonged  to  the  party,  Pedro  being 
its  owner.  Then,  while  the  tea  was  almost  at 
the  boiling  point,  he  made  Jo  drink  every  drop. 
It  was  as  bitter  as  quinine  and  made  him  howl, 
but,  when  they  halted  for  the  night,  the  volunteer 
physician  prepared  another  decoction  of  the  hor- 
rible stuff  and  grimly  ordered  his  patient  to  swal- 
low it  all. 

"  It'll  take  the  hair  off,"  said  Jo,  recalling  the 
medicine  with  which  Aunt  Sarah  often  closed 
him ;  "  but,  Vicente,  I  believe  in  you  and  will 
obey  orders.  But  if  I  fall  dead  after  one  of 
these  sips  of  nectar,  it  will  be  your  fault." 

"  You  will  be  dead  if  you  do  not  do  as  I  tell 
you,"  was  the  response,  and,  bracing  himself,  Jo 
"  took  his  medicine  "'  like  a  man.  When,  how- 
ever, the  next  morning,  as  he  opened  his  eyes, 
he  found  another  cup  of  wormwood  and  gall 
awaiting  him,  he  said,  with  a  forced  smile : 

"You  don't  know  how  I  enjoy  this,  Vicente! 
If  you  keep  on,  I  shall  begin  to  cry  for  it  after 
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awhile,  and  insist  on  having  it  as  a  regular  bev- 
erage, but  may  I  ask  how  much  more  of  the 
delightful  compound  I  am  expected  to  stow  my- 
self outside  of?  ' 

"  This  is  the  last;   you  will  need  no  more." 

"  Thank  heaven !  '  was  the  fervent  exclama- 
tion. "  That  gives  me  courage  enough  to  swal- 
low this,  which  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  do  were 
it  otherwise." 

'  How  does  your  head  feel  ?  ' 

'  As  clear  as  a  bell,  and  I  haven't  had  the 
slightest  attack  of  dizziness." 

Vicente  actually  beamed.  There  was  no  hyp- 
ocrisy in  his  pleasure. 

"  Suppose,  Vicente,  you  hadn't  given  me  this 
medicine,  how  would  it  have  been  with  me?  ' 

"  You  would  have  been  dead.  You  were  taken 
with  the  river  fever,  which  always  carries  off 
healthy  men  like  you,  who  have  not  lived  in  the 
country,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  but  all 
danger  has  gone  by." 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

IN    THE   JUNGLE 

FROM  the  hour  that  the  three  men  rode  out 
of  the  city  of  Lima,  they  had  followed  a  clearly 
marked  trail,  which  was  familiar  to  Vicente, 
because  he  had  traversed  it  before.  Now  that  the 
mountains  had  been  passed,  the  path  continued, 
following,  in  a  general  way,  the  windings  of  the 
stream  which  had  furnished  them  their  palatable 
meal.  When  the  friends  went  into  camp,  they 
did  not  build  a  fire.  Vicente  deemed  it  well  to 
take  this  precaution,  on  account  of  the  Chunchos. 
There  was  little  sleep  for  any  of  the  three,  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  streakings  of  light  appeared 
they  ate  what  was  left  of  the  cooked  fish  and 
set  out  at  a  lively  pace. 

Vicente  expected  to  reach  the  village  where  a 
canoe  could  be  procured,  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  but  so  strongly  did  they  progress,  that 
at  noon  he  called  a  halt  with  the  announcement 
that  they  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  native  village.  Jo  Hepburn  was  directed  to 
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wait  until  the  two  returned,  for  it  was  now  of 
prime  importance  that  the  presence  of  the  white 
man  should  be  kept  secret,  though,  as  has  been 
said,  but  for  that  encounter  in  the  mountains 
there  would  have  been  a  fair  prospect  of  getting 
their  companion  through  in  safety. 

The  undergrowth  was  dense,  when  the  Amer- 
ican stepped  into  it  and  sat  down  on  the  ground 
to  await  the  return  of  his  friends.  The  stream 
was  so  near  that  he  could  hear  its  flow,  but  he 
detected  nothing  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
human  beings.  The  forest  \yas  alive  with  birds 
flitting  from  limb  to  limb,  some  of  them  with 
the  most  gaudy  and  brilliant  plumage,  but,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  few  or  none  had  sweet  voices. 
Among  them  all  was  not  one  that  could  compare 
with  the  songsters  of  more  sober  hue  in  his  own 
country.  In  some  places  the  trees  grew  so  close 
together  that  it  was  hard  to  force  one's  body 
between  the  trunks.  An  odd  sight  that  caught 
Jo's  eye  was  a  sapling  whose  top  had  become 
interlocked  with  the  branches  of  a  huge  tree,  that 
had  grown  steadily  until  it  pulled  the  smaller 
one  out  of  the  earth.  Its  spreading  roots  dan- 
gled a  dozen  feet  above  the  ground,  as  if  it  had 
been  hanged  by  its  giant  companion  for  pre- 
suming to  rival  it. 

Jo  saw  two  different  serpents,  one  of  large  size, 
but  as  they  showed  no  disposition  to  molest  him, 
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he  let  them  alone,  —  an  abstention  wholly  due 
to  the  risk  of  firing  his  gun  in  the  neighborhood 
of  enemies.  He  did  not  observe  any  wild  animals, 
though  he  knew  there  were  plenty  of  them,  and 
his  own  presence  seemed  to  cause  no  commotion 
among  the  birds  themselves. 

Before  he  expected  the  return  of  his  friends, 
they  appeared  walking  as  silently  as  Indian  scouts 
through  the  forest.  He  knew  from  their  faces 
that  they  had  been  successful  in  their  quest. 

"  We  have  the  boat,"  remarked  Pedro,  "  and 
Vicente  thinks  there  is  no  need  of  delay ;  we  will 
eat  and  then  begin  our  voyage." 

Pedro  explained  that  the  village  which  they 
had  visited  consisted  of  about  a  score  of  rude 
huts,  and,  as  they  anticipated,  most  of  the  men 
were  absent  upon  a  hunt  or,  what  was  equally 
probable,  a  raiding  expedition.  No  difficulty  was 
met  in  buying  a  goodly  sized  canoe.  They 
would  have  been  glad  to  hire  one  for  the  voyage, 
but  that  was  impracticable,  since  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  it  back. 

Guarded  inquiry  showed  that  none  of  the 
Chunchos  had  heard  anything  of  the  white  man 
in  the  party.  This  went  to  show  that  the  two 
warriors  whom  the  American  had  encountered  in 
the  mountains  belonged  to  another  branch  of 
the  warlike  tribe.  Vicente  brought  some  cooked 
meat  from  the  village.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
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flesh  of  a  lamb  or  sheep,  and,  though  only  half- 
prepared,  was  welcome  to  all. 

Jo  inquired  the  price  paid  for  the  boat.  The 
amount  was  small,  but  inasmuch  as  it  had  come 
out  of  the  funds  of  Vicente,  his  employer  assured 
him  he  should  be  reimbursed  as  soon  as  he  could 
reach  his  yacht  or  establish  communication  with 
his  friends. 

The  three,  following  a  roundabout  course,  came 
out  of  the  wood  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  below 
the  village.  Jo  could  see  nothing  of  the  huts, 
but  knew  that  the  plan  was  to  keep  his  presence 
a  secret  from  the  natives.  So  he  waited  again, 
while  the  couple  went  up-stream  for  the  craft. 
As  before,  they  came  back  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected. 

The  boat,  instead  of  being  a  dug-out,  as  he 
had  supposed,  was  a  canoe,  made  of  strong  bark, 
with  high  sides  and  higher  points,  the  structure 
so  shaped  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  turn  it 
around  to  go  in  either  direction.  The  bark,  which 
was  of  a  yellow  tint,  was  ornamented  with  rude 
figures  of  serpents  and  animals,  done  in  red  and 
white.  The  boat  itself  was  symmetrical  and 
balanced  well  in  the  water.  Its  buoyancy  would 
have  supported  six  men.  It  was  provided  with 
three  paddles  with  short  handles,  instead  of  being 
double  or  reversible,  as  are  those  of  such  craft 
in  our  own  country. 
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Jo  expressed  his  admiration,  as  he  flung  his 
blanket  inside,  and  followed  with  his  rifle,  his 
friends  having  already  done  the  same.  The 
stream  at  this  point  was  some  twenty  feet  across, 
and  flowed  so  swiftly  that  the  most  skilful 
canoeist  could  not  have  made  headway  against 
it.  Progress  with  the  current,  therefore,  was  as 
easy  as  could  be.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
to  guide  the  craft  and  avoid  the  obstructions  in 
the  form  of  rocks  which  thrust  up  their  heads  at 
intervals  and  would  have  shattered  the  boat  unless 
it  was  skilfully  turned  aside.  Naturally  the  stream 
steadily  increased  in  volume,  until  it  assumed  the 
dimensions  of  a  river,  but  many  falls  had  to  be 
passed,  where  the  three  would  have  to  disembark 
and  carry  the  canoe  on  their  shoulders.  As  nearly 
as  Vicente  could  recall,  a  score  of  such  portages 
were  necessary. 

The  elder  guide  placed  himself  at  the  stern, 
paddle  in  hand,  so  as  to  act  as  steersman;  Jo 
sat  in  the  middle,  with  Pedro  at  the  front.  The 
American  was  an  expert  canoeist,  and,  when  he 
took  up  the  paddle,  was  confident  he  would  be 
able  to  render  valuable  help. 

The  main  work,  however,  fell  upon  Vicente, 
who  with  a  quick  dip  of  the  blade  on  one  side,  and 
then  an  instant  flirt  to  the  other,  avoided  rock 
after  rock  with  rare  skill.  More  than  once  Jo 
caught  his  breath  when  a  collision  looked  in- 
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evitable,  but  though  the  bark  scraped  the  obstacle, 
it  shot  safely  past,  and  when  night  began  closing 
in  they  had  passed  a  good  many  miles.  Had  it 
been  safe,  they  would  have  stopped  even  then,  but 
the  risk  was  too  great,  even  though  the  moon 
rose  early  and  was  nearly  full. 

Jo  Hepburn  had  long  settled  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  boat,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  do  nothing,  since 
he  was  liable  by  a  single  dip  of  his  paddle  to 
thwart  the  skill  of  Vicente.  So  he  contented 
himself  with  watching  the  varied  and  ever  shift- 
ing scenery  as  he  spun  past. 

Suddenly  Vicente  called  in  a  low,  excited  voice : 

"  Down! " 

Fortunately  the  American  was  quick-witted 
enough  to  obey  without  a  second's  question.  He 
threw  himself  forward  on  his  face,  so  as  to  be 
fully  hidden  below  the  gunwales  of  the  craft. 
Lying  thus,  he  looked  at  the  swarthy  and  seamed 
face  of  the  elder  guide.  He  sat  like  a  statue  with 
paddle  in  hand,  his  black  eyes  flitting  from  point 
to  point,  ready  on  the  instant  to  shy  the  boat  to 
the  right  or  left;  but  the  watchful  Jo  noted  the 
frequent  glances  of  the  other  to  the  left  bank. 

All  at  once,  a  hail  came  from  the  shore.  The 
words  wyere  strange  to  the  listener,  as  was  the 
reply  of  Vicente.  Our  friend  was  convinced  that 
the  two  were  speaking  in  the  tongue  of  the  Chun- 
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chos.  There  were  several  exchanges,  and  then 
Pedro,  who  understood  the  anxiety  of  the  man 
between  them,  said,  in  an  undertone : 

"  They  are  Chunchos ;  three  of  them  are 
standing  on  the  bank;  one  is  a  chief." 

"  What  are  they  saying?  ':  Jo  ventured,  in  the 
same  guarded  voice. 

"  They  are  telling  Vicente  to  come  ashore ;  he 
replies  that  he  is  in  a  hurry  and  must  hasten 
to  the  Amazon ;  they  urge  him  to  spend  the  night 
with  them;  they  must  be  suspicious,  but  Vicente 
will  not  do  as  they  say." 

By  and  by  the  voices  ceased,  and  Jo  asked  : 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  '' 

"  They  say  it  is  very  well ;  and  Vicente  must 
stop  with  them  when  he  comes  back ;  he  has  given 
his  promise  and  they  are  content,  -  -but,"  added 
Pedro,  "I  fear  they  are  trying  to  deceive  us; 
if  they  do  not  know,  they  suspect  we  have  a 
white  man  with  us,  though  they  say  nothing 
about  it." 

A  half-hour  later,  Jo  asked  Vicente  whether 
it  would  do  for  him  to  sit  up.  The  guide  shook 
his  head. 

"  Wait  till  we  stop;   it  will  be  soon." 

It  was  already  dark,  and  it  took  all  the  remark- 
able skill  of  Vicente  to  prevent  the  canoe  from 
being  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  While  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  continue  the  voyage  for  hours, 
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he  was  too  wise  to  try  it.  The  peril  was  in- 
creasing with  every  minute. 

Suddenly  he  swerved  the  craft  to  the  right,  the 
side  upon  which  they  had  embarked,  and  drove 
the  bow  up  the  shingle.  At  the  same  instant 
Pedro  sprang  ashore,  Jo  stepped  hastily  out,  and 
was  followed  by  Vicente,  who  stooped  and  pulled 
the  boat  so  far  up  the  bank  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  being  carried  away  by  the  current. 
Then,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  he  started 
away  from  the  stream,  turning  further  to  the 
right  and  forcing  his  feet  through  the  dense  un- 
dergrowth. Probably  he  was  following  what  had 
once  been  a  path,  but,  if  so,  it  had  long  since 
been  overgrown  by  the  rank  vegetation  of  the 
country. 

Some  two  hundred  yards  were  passed  in  this 
manner,  when  they  came  to  a  fallen  down  struc- 
ture. It  proved  to  be  what  Jo  suspected  at  the 
first  glance,  -  -  the  remains  of  a  Spanish  ranch- 
man's home.  He  may  have  lived  there  several 
years  with  his  family,  when  the  Chunchos  de- 
scended like  a  whirlwind,  slew  the  people,  drove 
off  their  stock,  and  left  the  place  desolate.  Most 
of  the  buildings  had  been  burned,  but  this  one, 
through  some  whim,  was  spared. 

The  structure,  like  most  of  the  dwellings  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  was  only  a  single  story 
in  height,  the  lower  part  crossed  by  a  broad  hall, 
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with  two  connecting  rooms  on  either  hand.  There 
had  been  a  long  piazza,  but  it  had  tumbled  down, 
all  the  windows  were  gone,  and  the  door  was 
missing.  It  was  already  half-hidden  by  the  ex- 
uberant growth  which  ere  long  promised  to 
smother  it  wholly  from  sight. 

From  facts  that  afterward  came  to  light,  it 
appeared  that  Vicente's  intention  was  not  what 
Jo  Hepburn  suspected.  The  latter  supposed  he 
intended  to  pass  the  night  there.  In  the  circum- 
stances, this  would  have  been  imprudent  to  the 
last  degree.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  three  Chunchos  who  had  hailed  the  party 
knew  of  the  presence  of  the  white  man,  though 
they  gave  no  hint  of  such  knowledge.  They 
would,  therefore,  keep  track  of  Vicente,  Pedro, 
and  the  American,  and  most  likely  they  knew  of 
their  recourse  to  the  ruined  ranch.  If  so,  they 
would  stealthily  follow.  The  building,  instead 
of  being  a  fort  or  means  of  defence,  must  prove 
a  death-trap.  It  was  impossible  to  put  up  any 
sort  of  fight  against  a  large  attacking  party,  who, 
if  they  became  impatient,  could  readily  burn  the 
three  defenders  to  death  within  the  dwelling. 

Such  was  the  situation  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  American,  but  he  did  injustice  to  the 
acumen  of  his  guide.  Instead  of  remaining,  Vi- 
cente's purpose  was  to  make  only  a  halt.  If  the 
Chunchos  were  trailing  the  travellers,  the  latter 
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would  spend  the  night  in  journeying  as  far  as 
they  could  to  the  eastward.  By  morning,  they 
ought  to  be  a  good  many  miles  from  the  spot. 

But  the  possibility  remained  that  the  savages 
knew  nothing  of  the  refuge  of  the  three  friends. 
If  such  proved  to  be  the  truth,  Vicente  preferred 
to  stay  where  they  were  until  daybreak,  and  then 
to  take  to  their  canoe  again.  They  could  travel 
much  faster  down-stream,  and  the  means  was 
preferable  to  walking. 

The  problem,  therefore,  was  to  learn  whether 
their  enemies  knew  the  situation,  and  there  was 
but  the  single  way  of  ascertaining  this :  leaving 
Pedro  and  Jo  at  the  old  building,  Vicente  would 
take  the  back  trail  and  find  out  the  truth.  If  the 
Chunchos  were  pursuing  them,  Vicente  would 
speedily  discover  it,  and  signal  the  fact  to  the 
couple,  who  would  leave  the  dwelling  at  once;  to 
be  joined  by  Vicente  as  opportunity  presented. 

All  this  having  been  made  clear  to  his  friends, 
Vicente  wasted  no  time.  He  disappeared  in  the 
gloom,  picking  his  way  directly  over  the  hidden 
trail  by  which  he  had  reached  the  spot.  Pedro 
and  Jo  Hepburn  sat  down  on  some  of  the  plank- 
ing that  remained  of  the  porch,  but  exchanged 
few  words.  They  knew  the  need  of  the  utmost 
watchfulness.  Eyes  were  of  little  use  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  almost  the  entire  reliance  was 
upon  the  sense  of  hearing.  Although  the  Amer- 
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ican  refrained  from  saying  so,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  unwisdom  of  the  halt  at  the  old  dwelling. 
He  was  sure  the  Chunchos  knew  of  his  presence 
with  the  two  Peruvians,  and  valuable  time  was 
lost  by  tarrying. 

He  leaned  back  against  a  broken  column  with 
his  rifle  across  his  knees,  while  Pedro  sat  a  few 
feet  away  in  a  similar  position,  contentedly 
puffing  his  pipe.  Both  were  listening  for  the 
expected  signal,  though  Jo  had  no  knowledge  of 
its  nature. 

In  less  time  than  either  anticipated  the  warn- 
ing came.  The  American  heard  a  low,  tremulous 
note,  like  the  night-call  of  a  bird.  It  sounded  for 
only  a  second,  but  was  repeated  twice,  and  evi- 
dentlv  was  not  far  off.  When  the  third  call 

•> 

sounded,  Pedro  was  on  his  feet,  in  great  excite- 
ment. 

The  Chunchos  are  coming !  "  he  exclaimed  in 
an  undertone.  "  Vicente  has  discovered  them ; 
they  think  all  three  of  us  are  in  this  building, 
and  are  hurrying  to  capture  us !  Come ! ': 

The  native  broke  into  a  lope  along  the  front 
of  the  structure,  passed  around  the  end,  and 
plunged  into  the  undergrowth,  with  Jo  Hepburn 
on  his  heels.  If  the  guide  was  following  any 
path,  it  was,  as  in  the  former  case,  hidden,  and 
the  feet  were  not  sensible  of  it.  But  a  change 
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took  place  quite  soon.     They  had  struck  a  trail, 
where  progress  was  much  easier. 

Jo  noticed  that  his  guide  made  scarcely  any 
noise  when  pushing  through  the  dense  under- 
growth. He  strove  to  be  equally  silent,  but  it 
was  impossible.  He  did  the  best  he  could,  listen- 
ing and  often  glancing  to  the  rear,  though  he 
hardly  expected  to  see  anything  of  his  dreaded 
pursuers. 

After  sounding  his  three  warnings,  Vicente 
remained  silent.  He  had  told  enough,  and  he 
knew  it.  Pedro  at  least  understood  what  to  do 
and  would  do  it. 

Suddenly  the  sharp  report  of  Vicente's  Win- 
chester rang  out.  Then  it  sounded  again ;  there 
were  fierce  war-cries  and  the  noise  of  combat; 
no  doubt  the  guide  had  been  attacked  and  was 
making  a  desperate  fight  for  his  life. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

CHUNCHO    TREACHERY 

"  PEDRO,"  said  Jo  Hepburn,  excitedly,  "  we 
mustn't  desert  Vicente !  He  needs  our  help !  \Ye 
haven't  a  second  to  lose !  ' 

"Wait  for  me!"  replied  his  companion,  who 
vanished  while  he  was  speaking. 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  wait  for  you!  "  muttered 
the  indignant  American.  '  I'm  not  that  sort  of 
fellow." 

He  plunged  after  Pedro,  but  immediately  found 
he  was  at  fault.  He  could  not  readily  make  his 
way  through  the  interlocked  vegetation  and  un- 
dergrowth, and  the  points  of  the  compass  became 
confused. 

The  reports  of  the  Winchester,  the  shouts  and 
war-cries,  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  had  broken 
out.  The  stillness  that  followed  was  the  more 
impressive  because  of  its  striking  contrast  to  the 
racket  that  preceded  it.  Perforce  Jo  came  to  a 
standstill,  uncertain  what  he  ought  to  do,  if  in- 
deed he  could  do  anything. 

3°S 
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He  could  not  lose  sight  of  one  fact:  so  long- 
as  he  was  threshing  around  in  the  jungle,  he 
was  betraying  his  presence  to  the  subtle  Chunchos 
and  inviting  their  attack.  They  could  not  be  far 
off,  and  were  certain  to  locate  him. 

He  was  standing  thus,  peering  into  the  gloom 
and  listening,  when  the  faintest  rustling  on  his 
right  drew  his  attention  that  way.  As  he  looked, 
he  softly  drew  his  revolver  from  his  hip  pocket. 
At  the  same  moment  his  keen  vision  made  out 
the  dim  outlines  of  a  dark  figure  crouching  low, 
but  slowly  rising  to  an  erect  posture. 

"Is  that  you,  Vicente  or  Pedro?"  asked  the 
American,  in  a  whisper. 

There  was  no  reply,  and  the  shadowy  figure 
became  more  erect.  The  man  had  a  weapon  in 
his  hand,  and  was  gathering  his  strength  for  a 
vicious  assault;  but  ere  he  could  do  so,  the  re- 
volver was  levelled,  there  was  a  crashing  report,  a 
rasping  shriek,  and  the  dusky  demon  leaped  sev- 
eral feet  straight  up  in  air  and  sprawled  forward 
on  his  face. 

"  That's  your  last  yawrp !  "  muttered  the  Amer- 
ican, quite  content  with  his  work.  "  But  I  sus- 
pect now  is  a  good  time  to  emigrate  from  this 
place." 

Mindful  of  the  need  of  caution,  he  stepped 
softly  backward,  changing  his  course  so  as  to 
make  sure  he  was  not  going  in  the  direction  of 
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the  dwelling.  No  doubt  it  was  the  wisest  thing 
for  him  to  do,  for  the  report  must  have  drawn 
numbers  of  the  Chunchos  to  the  spot,  and  the 
bravest  man  could  make  no  defence  against  the 
swarm  who  did  not  use  firearms,  but  that  which 
was  tenfold  worse. 

Jo  Hepburn  kept  walking  with  the  utmost  care, 
frequently  pausing  and  peering  around  and  listen- 
ing for  his  enemies,  numbers  of  whom  he  knew 
were  in  the  vicinity.  His  sole  aim  for  the  time 
was  to  place  himself  beyond  this  danger.  T\vice 
a  rustling  near  at  hand  caused  him  to  pause, 
revolver  grasped,  and  await  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  Chunchos,  but  no  collision  occurred, 
and  by  and  by  he  began  to  speculate  as  to  how 
he  was  to  rejoin  his  friend  or  friends,  as  the  case 
might  prove. 

They  had  never  been  separated  before  to  the 
extent  of  being  compelled  to  signal  to  him,  or  he 
to  them,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  step 
he  should  take  to  open  communication.  He 
finally  decided  that  that  part  of  the  business 
would  have  to  be  left  to  them. 

He  was  still  speculating,  listening  and  picking 
his  course  step  by  step,  when  he  made  the  start- 
ling discovery  that  he  had  come  back  to  the 
stream  which  he  and  his  friends  left  earlier  in 
the  evening.  By  this  time  the  moon  was  well 
up  the  sky,  and  its  light  enabled  him  to  make 
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out  the  further  shore.  Naturally,  everything  was 
unfamiliar,  but  he  believed  he  had  struck  the 
stream  at  a  point  considerably  lower  than  where 
the  canoe  lay  drawn  up  the  bank. 

But  what  was  he  to  do?  Manifestly  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  keeping  along  the  shore,  since 
it  would  increase  the  space  between  him  and  those 
whom  he  wished  to  rejoin,  nor  dare  he  turn  back 
to  seek  them,  for  that  would  bring  him  closer 
to  the  Chunchos  from  whom  he  had  had  so  nar- 
row an  escape. 

He  stood  in  this  perplexed  mood  for  some 
minutes,  with  nerves  on  edge,  when  again  his 
straining  sense  of  hearing  caught  a  faint  foot- 
fall at  the  rear.  He  whirled,  and  saw  a  man 
gliding  like  a  phantom  toward  him.  The  pistol 
was  brought  to  a  level  in  a  twinkling,  but  before 
he  could  fire  something  familiar  in  the  figure 
checked  the  pressure. 

"  Is  that  you,  Pedro  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  near  you,  but  could  not 
be  sure  whether  it  was  you  or  one  of  the  Chun- 
chos -  -  may  a  curse  rest  upon  them !  " 

'  Where  is  Vicente  ?  What  do  you  know  of 
him?" 

Pedro  came  slowly  forward,  and  his  voice  sank 
almost  to  a  whisper,  as  he  made  answer  : 

"  Vicente  is  dead !  " 
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Jo  Hepburn  was  partly  prepared  for  the  dread- 
ful tidings,  but  he  recoiled  with  a  gasp. 
"  You  are  sure  there  is  no  mistake?  ': 
"  Would   to   heaven   there   was,   but,   alas !    I 
saw  him  stretched  out  in  death,  pierced  by  a  dozen 
poisoned  arrows.    He  made  a  brave  fight  to  save 
us,  but  there  never  was  any  hope  for  him." 
All  was  not  clear  to  Jo,  who  asked : 
"  Why  did  he  stay  and  fight  instead  of  fleeing 
and  joining  us?  " 

"  He  had  no  time ;  he  ran  directly  upon  them. 
Had  he  fled  they  would  have  been  at  his  heels, 
and  all  so  close  to  the  building  that  we  should 
have  been  caught  before  we  could  get  away.  Only 
one  thing  could  save  us,  -  -  that  was  to  hold  the 
Chunchos  in  check  until  we  had  time  to  get  a 
start.  Vicente  made  his  signal  to  me,  and  then 
fired  into  the  Indians.  He  knew  they  would 
instantly  assail  him,  and  there  was  no  chance  for 
escape,  but  the  little  delay  gave  us  our  opening, 
and  we  got  away  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.'' 

'  What  stronger  loyalty  can  there  be  than  when 
a  man  gives  his  life  for  another?  "  said  the  sad- 
dened American,  who  added  to  himself :  "  And 
yet  I  suspected  him!  Thank  Heaven,  he  died 
without  knowing  my  shame !  Pedro,  what  family 
did  he  leave?  " 

'  None ;  he  hadn't  a  living  relative,  so  far 
as  I  know.' 
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''  That  is  fortunate,  but  must  we  abandon  his 
body?" 

'  We  can  do  nothing ;  we  could  not  give  it 
burial  nor  carry  it  back  to  his  friends  in  Lima. 
After  all,  what  matters  it  to  him?  " 

"  True,  but  it  looks  unfeeling.  We  can  do 
nothing,  except  to  bear  him  in  our  grateful  mem- 
ory, as  we  shall  always  do." 

Pedro  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence, 
but  Jo  caught  the  glitter  of  tears  on  his  cheek, 
and  saw  his  shoulders  heave  several  times.  His 
heart  was  sorrowful,  as  was  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican, but,  as  he  had  said,  nothing  remained  for 
them  to  do  for  the  true  and  loyal  fellow  who 
had  gone  to  his  reward. 

"  We  must  not  stay  here,"  remarked  Pedro, 
rousing  himself.  "  The  Chunchos  will  make 
search  for  us  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  our 
capture.  If  \ve  fall  into  their  hands,  may  the 
saints  protect  us!  They  will  put  us  to  the  tor- 
ture, senor." 

"  They  will  never  get  the  chance,  for  I  shall 
fight  to  the  death,  and  I  guess  you  are  prepared 
to  do  the  same.  Where  is  the  canoe?  " 

"  A  long  way  up-stream." 

"Shall  we  make  use  of  it?' 

"  It  would  be  fatal  to  attempt  it.  Some  of  the 
Chunchos  are  lying  in  wait  near  it,  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  come  back  and  fall  into  their  hands. 
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No;  we  must  leave  the  boat  behind  and  press 
on  by  foot." 

"For  how  far?" 

The  guide  gave  a  characteristic  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

'  Who  shall  say?  We  may  come  upon  another 
boat  after  a  time.  The  stream  grows  broader 
as  we  descend,  and  by  and  by  we  shall  be  below 
the  last  cascade.  Then,  if  we  find  a  canoe,  we 
can  use  the  paddle  all  night." 

'  Meantime,  won't  some  of  the  Chunchos  sus- 
pect what  we  are  doing  and  follow  us  over  this 
path?" 

"  No  doubt  they  will,  and  we  must  look  out 
that  they  do  not  overtake  us.  Serior,  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  walk  in  advance,  since  danger 
does  not  threaten  from  that  point,  while  I  remain 
a  little  distance  to  the  rear." 

;'  As  you  think  best ;  there  seems  to  be  some 
sort  of  path  here." 

'  It  follows  the  stream  a  good  many  miles. 
There  is  always  wood  and  undergrowth  on  the 
right,  so  that  if  the  Chunchos  get  after  us  we 
have  a  good  hiding-place  within  quick  reach." 

'  How  will  you  signal  if  danger  appears?  ': 

'  Just  as  poor  Vicente  did ;  the  instant  you 
hear  the  call,  dart  into  the  undergrowth  and 
crouch  down  and  don't  stir  until  I  find  you  again." 

With  this  understanding,  the  journey  was  re- 
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sumed.  Despite  the  necessity  of  keeping  his 
senses  keyed  to  the  highest  point,  Jo  Hepburn 
was  saddened  and  depressed  by  the  loss  of  Vi- 
cente. He  reproached  himself  because  he  had 
ever  harbored  an  unkind  thought  of  him,  though, 
really,  there  was  no  blame  attachable  to  the  Amer- 
ican. 

The  tramping  proved  difficult,  for  the  path 
wound  around  boulders,  into  the  jungle,  and 
sometimes  led  directly  over  obstructions.  Con- 
siderable elevations,  too,  had  to  be  surmounted, 
and  often  it  was  hard  to  keep  to  the  trail  itself. 
Thus  the  progress  was  slower  than  it  ought  to 
have  been.  Added  to  this  discomfort,  was  the 
ever  present  danger  of  pursuit.  To  Jo  it  was  one 
of  the  certainties  that  a  party  of  the  Chunchos 
would  hasten  over  the  route  to  checkmate  the 
very  thing  the  fugitives  were  sure  to  try  to  do. 
Such  veterans  of  the  wood  were  certain  to  make 
much  better  progress  than  he,  and  he  believed 
every  minute  they  were  about  to  overhaul  him 
and  his  companion. 

While  struggling  forward  with  as  much  silence 
as  was  possible.  Jo  stepped  on  a  rolling  stone  and 
bumped  down  with  a  violence  that  it  seemed  made 
the  earth  tremble  for  several  rods  around ;  but 
he  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant  and  pressing 
on  more  resolutely  than  ever. 

Jo  Hepburn's  hair  almost  lifted  his  hat  from 
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his  head  the  next  moment,  when  the  tremulous 
whistle  he  had  been  expecting  fell  upon  his  ear. 
With  one  bound,  as  if  shot  from  a  catapult,  he 
landed  in  the  bushes  which  happened  just  there  to 
be  directly  alongside  the  trail,  and  crouched  down, 
peering  and  listening  for  what  was  to  come.  He 
grasped  his  Winchester  in  his  left  hand  and  his 
revolver  in  his  right,  but  knew  better  than  to 
use  either  weapon  unless  driven  to  bay. 

Within  the  same  minute  that  he  made  his  leap, 
he  heard  a  footfall.  Some  one  was  passing  over 
the  trail  in  the  same  direction  he  had  been  follow- 
ing. Then  through  the  interstices  in  the  moon- 
light he  saw  a  single  shadowy  figure,  moving 
slowly  eastward. 

'  How  I'd  like  to  pick  you  off!  "  muttered  the 
American.  "  I  couldn't  ask  for  a  better  shot,  but 
it  wouldn't  do  me  a  bit  of  good  -  -  hello ! ' 

To  his  amazement,  the  Indian  slackened  his 
pace  and  came  to  a  halt  on  the  very  spot  where 
Jo  stood  a  few  minutes  before. 

'  What  the  mischief  does  that  mean  ?  He 
couldn't  have  seen  me  -  Well,  I'll  be  hanged  !  <: 

Not  only  did  the  other  pause  directly  opposite, 
but  he  began  picking  his  way  through  the  un- 
derwood toward  the  hiding-place  of  the  Amer- 
ican. 

'  He  must  have  seen  me,  and  knows  where  I 
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am.     Well,  my  Chuncho  beauty,  I'll  soon  settle 
your  hash." 

Jo  was  waiting  for  him  to  come  closer,  and 
was  debating  whether  it  wouldn't  be  best  to  throt- 
tle the  wretch,  and  so  avoid  any  betraying  noise, 
when  to  his  unbounded  astonishment  he  heard  the 
warrior  chuckle  as  if  with  laughter. 

"  Seiior,  are  you  there?  ' 

"  Pedro,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  a  trick  ? ' 

"  Your  pardon ;  I  was  practising  you.  I 
wished  to  make  sure  you  would  jump  soon  enough 
when  I  made  the  signal.  I  am  sure  I  thought 
you  were  going  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  You 
will  do  well ;  I  am  satisfied." 

"  If  you  try  that  again,"  said  the  annoyed 
American,  "  I  will  land  on  your  neck,  and  then 
you  will  not  feel  so  much  like  laughing." 

"  Sh !  did  you  hear  it?  "  asked  the  guide,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  youth  to 
hold  him  still. 

Jo  heard  it  the  next  moment.  Several  low, 
guttural  exclamations  fell  on  their  ears,  and  then 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  moving  forms.  They 
were  walking  over  the  trail  in  Indian  file,  taking 
the  same  direction  as  the  fugitives.  It  was  easy 
to  make  them  out.  One  -  -  two  -  -  three  -  -  there 
were  nine  of  them  -  -  all  Chunchos  beyond  a 
doubt. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
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this  sight.  By  a  singular  coincidence  Pedro  had 
unconsciously  uttered  his  warning  which  sent  Jo 
Hepburn  into  hiding  and  him  after  him,  at  the 
very  moment  he  should  have  done  so.  The 
Chunchos  were  speeding  along  the  path  so  close 
behind  them  that  assuredly  in  a  few  minutes  more 
they  would  have  overtaken  at  least  one  of  the 
fugitives. 

The  nine  could  not  have  believed  they  were 
so  near  those  wrhom  they  sought,  or  they  would 
not  have  exchanged  any  wrords,  as  they  had  been 
heard  to  do.  They  passed  on  and  quickly  van- 
ished from  sight. 

That  settles  one  question,"  remarked  Jo,  when 
he  felt  it  safe  to  speak.  "  We  can't  do  any  more 
travelling  over  that  trail ;  only  providence  saved 
us  as  it  was.  We  must  reach  the  Amazon  by 
some  other  route." 

"  There  is  but  the  single  one." 

Then  we  must  make  another ;  it  is  sure  death 
to  stick  to  that  path,  which  no  doubt  holds  ten 
times  as  many  Chunchos  as  just  went  by.  What 
is  the  course  of  the  Purus?  ': 

'  It  runs  generally  east,  but  it  is  very  crooked. 
By  and  by  it  dips  to  the  north,  and  then  turns  to 
the  south,  and  finally  eastward." 

Then  the  distance  is  a  good  deal  shorter 
across  the  country  than  it  is  by  the  stream.  How 
much  less?  " 
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The  guide  thought  for  a  minute. 

'  It  is  thirty  miles  by  water  and  not  quite  half 
that  by  land,  but,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no 
path  except  that  which  follows  the  stream." 

'  I  know,  Pedro,  it  is  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
to  make  your  Avay  through  a  tropical  forest, 
where  in  some  places  the  trees  grow  so  thick  that 
you  can't  wedge  your  body  between,  and  have 
to  climb  the  trunks  and  go  from  limb  to  limb." 

'  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  bad  as  that,  though 
I  have  never  seen  for  myself,  but  it  will  take  us 
many  hours  to  make  the  journey." 

'  We  can  afford  the  time ;   besides,  it  is  fortu- 
nate for  us  that  it  is  so  difficult  of  travel." 
"Why,  senor?" 

The  Chunchos  will  be  sure  we  have  not  tried 
it,  and  we  shall  not  be  bothered  by  any  more  pur- 
suit from  them." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

CONCLUSION 

PEDRO  the  guide  seemed  to  be  impressed  by 
Jo  Hepburn's  suggestion,  for  he  immediately 
said : 

"  We  will  try  it ;  but,  seiior,  I  warn  you  the 
toil  is  hard." 

"  I  think  I  have  become  accustomed  to  hard 
work ;  lead  on." 

The  task  which  the  two  now  undertook  was  the 
most  difficult  ever  attempted  by  the  young  Amer- 
ican, and,  with  all  his  pluck  and  resolution,  he 
believed  more  than  once  it  would  have  to  be  given 
up.  No  one  who  has  never  attempted  to  force 
his  way  through  a  tropical  jungle  or  forest  can 
understand  the  prodigious  obstacles  that  have  to 
be  overcome.  In  many  places  the  undergrowth 
was  so  dense,  matted,  and  interlocked  that  the 
utmost  strength  was  required  to  advance.  A  half- 
mile  from  their  starting-point  they  penetrated  a 
section  where  the  enormous  trees  grew  so  close 
together  that  the  men  scraped  on  both  sides  in 
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passing  between  the  trunks.  It  rapidly  grew 
worse,  until  Pedro  stopped,  looked  around,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  No  use,  senor;  it  can't  be  done." 

"Not  here- -that  is  evident,  but  it  can't  all 
be  like  this." 

They  worked  their  way  back  and  managed  to 
flank  the  difficulty,  but  not  far  off  a  similar  one 
blocked  their  path. 

Pedro  backed  off  and  spent  some  minutes  in 
studying  the  branches  over  his  head.  Something 
in  their  appearance  gave  him  a  clue,  and  securing 
his  rifle  over  his  shoulders,  so  as  to  leave  his  arms 
free,  he  began  climbing  as  nimbly  as  a  sailor  at 
sea.  He  did  not  have  far  to  ascend,  and  the 
athletic  American  was  close  behind  him.  Twenty 
feet  above  ground  they  began  passing  from  limb 
to  limb,  and,  sooner  than  Jo  expected,  descended 
again  and  made  their  way  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance without  trouble. 

When  probably  half  across  the  section  they 
were  checked  once  more.  Less  resolute  men 
would  have  turned  back. 

"  But  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  that,"  said 
Jo,  "  for  it  is  as  far  now  in  one  direction  as  the 
other.  Drive  ahead,  Pedro." 

The  labor  was  of  the  most  exhausting  nature, 
and,  strong  and  hardened  as  were  the  two,  they 
had  to  stop  at  brief  intervals  for  a  breathing- 
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spell.  Not  the  least  disagreeable  feature  was  the 
exuberance  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life. 
There  were  poisonous  serpents  of  all  sizes,  against 
which  it  was  ever  necessary  to  be  on  guard.  Only 
by  the  utmost  care  did  the  two  avoid  being  bitten. 
Once  Jo  Hepburn  stepped  squarely  on  a  little 
spotted,  writhing  thing  which  he  crushed  with 
his  other  heel  just  in  time  to  escape  being  stung. 
Pedro  looked  around  while  he  was  stamping  it 
to  death,  and  quietly  said  : 

"  If  it  had  bitten  you,  it  would  have  been  worse 
than  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Chunchos.  Have 
a  care,  seiior." 

The  trees  were  full  of  squawking  parrots, 
cockatoos,  and  gaudy  birds,  whose  racket  at  times 
was  deafening.  Jo  was  following  a  few  paces 
behind  his  guide,  when  a  muttered  growl  on  one 
side  caused  him  to  turn  his  head.  There  stood 
a  cougar  not  twenty  feet  away,  lashing  his  tail, 
as  with  head  held  well  aloft  he  stared  at  the  in- 
truders, the  like  of  whom  he  could  never  have 
seen  before. 

'  I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  fire  off  my 
gun,"  exclaimed  the  American,  bringing  his  rifle 
to  his  shoulder.  But  the  instant  he  moved  his 
arms  the  beast  whirled  like  a  flash  and  dashed 
off.  The  young  man  reserved  his  fire,  and  the 
two  pressed  on. 

Night   overtook  them   when   the  journey  was 
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two-thirds  completed.  Pedro  shot  a  green  parrot, 
which  tumbled  down  from  one  of  the  highest 
branches  at  his  feet.  Neither  of  the  men  had 
eaten  a  mouthful  for  a  long  time,  so  when  a  fire 
was  kindled  at  the  base  of  a  tree  and  the  bird 
was  dressed  and  broiled,  they  were  not  squeamish, 
and  left  nothing  but  its  bones.  Water  was  abun- 
dant, and  they  gathered  enough  fuel  to  keep  the 
roaring  flames  going  all  through  the  darkness. 
Only  by  this  means  were  they  able  to  prevent  the 
prowlers  of  the  night  from  attacking  them. 
Neither  slept  much,  for  the  ever  present  sense  of 
danger  kept  their  nerves  at  high  tension. 

Trie  laborious  journey  was  completed  about 
noon  the  next  day,  and  if  ever  two  mortals  were 
glad,  they  were  the  Peruvian  and  American. 
They  came  out  on  the  bank  of  the  Purus,  where 
it  was  more  than  fifty  feet  wide  and  flowed  with 
a  swift,  even  current  that  was  tempting  indeed 
to  the  couple. 

"  There  are  no  waterfalls  below  this,"  said 
Pedro,  "  so  that  if  we  can  gain  a  boat  the  rest  of 
the  journey  will  be  easy." 

"What  of  the  Chunchos?" 

'  I  am  sure  they  have  no  thought  of  what  we 
have  done,  and  will  not  seek  us  at  this  point. 
There  are  more  ahead,  but  they  cannot  know 
anything  of  you,  and  are  not  likely  to  molest  us 
when  passing  through  their  country." 


"  THE    TWO    PLACED    THEMSELVES    IN    THE    DUGOUT,    AND 
PEDRO    TOOK    UP   THE   SINGLE    PADDLE  " 
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An  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  befell  the 
two.  While  moving  slowly  along  the  bank  they 
passed  around  a  bend  and  came  face  to  face  with 
a  Chuncho  warrior  and  his  little  boy,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  pushing  out  into  the  stream  in 
a  dugout,  as  if  they  intended  to  cross  to  the 
other  side.  Neither  showed  much  surprise  at 
seeing  the  strangers,  and  Pedro  was  able  to  con- 
verse haltingly  with  the  man.  He  refused  at 
first  to  listen  to  the  proposal  that  he  should  sell 
his  rude  boat,  but  the  guide  had  the  cuteness  of 
a  Yankee  in  striking  a  bargain,  and  won  him 
over. 

"  Pay  him  whatever  he  asks,"  prompted  Jo. 
"  We  must  get  that  craft,  no  matter  what  it 
costs." 

And  get  it  they  did,  though  Pedro  was  forced 
to  empty  his  pockets.  With  light  hearts,  the  two 
placed  themselves  in  the  dugout,  and  Pedro  took 
up  the  single  paddle  and  guided  it  out  into  the 
swiftly  flowing  stream.  Although  they  were 
borne  rapidly  along,  the  native  added  all  the 
speed  he  could  by  means  of  the  blade,  and  when 
he  rested,  Jo  Hepburn  took  it  from  his  hand 
and  drove  the  clumsy  craft  ahead,  as  if  he  were 
striving  for  the  championship  cup  at  college. 

So  good  indeed  was  their  progress  that,  when 
the  afternoon  drew  to  a  close,  Pedro  made  the 
astonishing  announcement  that  they  were  well 
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across  the  upper  part  of  Bolivia,  and,  if  all  went 
well,  would  be  in  Brazil  in  the  course  of  two  more 
days.  Moreover,  they  were  warranted  in  giving 
no  further  thought  to  the  Chunchos.  While  they 
might  come  upon  scattered  warriors  here  and 
there,  they  could  know  nothing  of  the  mortal 
offence  the  white  man  had  given  to  some  of  their 
tribe,  and  would  not  interfere  with  a  couple  of 
men  descending  the  river  in  the  dugout. 

As  a  rule,  tropical  streams  abound  with  fish, 
and,  after  repeated  attempts,  Jo  succeeded  in 
flirting  two  goodly  sized  specimens  from  the 
water  at  the  side  of  the  boat.  When  the  friends 
ran  into  shore  and  started  another  fire,  these  fur- 
nished them  with  a  fine  meal.  The  hopes  of  both 
had  risen,  and,  but  for  the  shadow  that  rested 
upon  their  spirits  because  of  the  loss  of  their  com- 
panion, they  would  have  been  in  a  happy  mood. 

Taking  turns  in  sleeping,  each  secured  several 
hours  of  refreshing  rest.  Pedro's  deftness  en- 
abled him  to  catch  more  fish,  and,  when  they 
resumed  their  voyage  at  the  first  sign  of  day, 
they  kept  it  up  hour  after  hour,  adding  to  the 
speed  as  before  by  continuous  use  of  the  paddle. 

One  of  the  hardest  tasks  for  a  person  in  Jo 
Hepburn's  situation  is  to  keep  track  of  the  days 
of  the  week  and  month.  For  the  life  of  him, 
he  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  Thursday  or 
Sunday,  or  the  tenth  or  twenty-fifth  of  the  month. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  far  behind  schedule  time,  and  would  not 
be  able  to  join  his  relatives  on  his  yacht  until 
long  after  the  date  fixed  upon,  when  they  parted 
company  on  the  other  side  of  the  northern  conti- 
nent. 

The  good  fortune  which  came  to  Jo  Hepburn 
continued  in  the  most  surprising  manner.  The 
swift  voyage  down  the  Purus  went  on  so  un- 
eventfully that  it  grew  monotonous.  Twice  they 
saw  Indians,  who  were  undoubtedly  Chunchos, 
but  they  did  not  offer  any  molestation.  At  night, 
the  two  camped  on  shore,  always  keeping  close 
to  the  dugout,  with  which  they  wrould  not  have 
parted  for  its  weight  in  gold,  though,  if  worse 
came  to  worse,  they  could  have  framed  a  raft 
that  would  have  served  as  a  poor  substitute. 

On  the  third  day,  while  they  were  gliding 
smoothly  onward,  Pedro  informed  his  companion 
that  they  were  in  Brazil,  and  well  on  their  way 
to  the  Amazon.  Two  days  later,  they  passed  the 
mouth  of  a  large  stream  which  debouched  from 
the  south,  and  which  his  guide  told  Jo  was  the 
Aquiry,  whose  source  is  in  Bolivia  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Andes.  It  was  still  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  Amazon,  but  the  way  was  open. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  after  pass- 
ing the  junction  of  the  rivers,  the  two  were 
amazed  to  see  a  small  steamer,  which  swung 
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around  a  bend  and  came  toward  them.  It  was 
puffing  dark  smoke,  and  the  screw  at  the  stern 
churned  the  water  into  foam.  The  craft  was 
broad  and  short,  the  better  to  pass  around  sharp 
bends  in  the  stream,  and  it  was  making  good 
progress  against  the  strong  current. 

By  direction  of  the  American,  Pedro  headed 
the  dugout  toward  the  larger  boat,  and,  stand- 
ing up,  the  former  waved  his  handkerchief  over 
his  head  as  a  signal  that  he  wished  to  speak  to 
the  stranger.  The  latter  responded  with  several 
tootings  of  her  whistle,  the  screw  ceased  revolv- 
ing, and  a  few  minutes  later  the  small  craft  ran 
alongside,  and  the  two  men  stepped  aboard. 

The  steamer  was  The  Explorer,  and  belonged 
to  an  English  firm  in  Para.  It  had  been  sent  on 
an  exploring  expedition  up  the  great  river,  and 
had  spent  months  in  ascending  the  Madeira,  the 
Negro,  the  Japura,  and  several  other  important 
branches,  and  was  now  steaming  up  the  Purus, 
having  reached  a  point  as  far  as  Captain  Hars- 
ton  thought  it  prudent  to  go.  His  mission  was 
to  inspect  the  different  kinds  of  timber,  which 
might  be  profitable  to  market,  and  he  was  search- 
ing especially  for  the  caoutchouc,  or  rubber-tree, 
whose  product  was  in  great  demand. 

As  proof  of  the  good  fortune  of  Jo  Hepburn, 
it  need  only  be  added  that  Captain  Harston  was 
on  the  point  of  turning  back  when  hailed  by  the 
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dugout.  Had  the  latter  been  a  few  hours  later, 
the  American  would  have  missed  connection  and 
been  obliged  to  spend  many  more  days  in  the 
clumsy  craft,  though  of  course  the  possibility 
remained  of  coming  upon  other  steam  or  sailing 
vessels  farther  down-stream. 

When  Jo  had  told  his  story,  the  bluff  English 
captain  gave  him  hearty  welcome,  and  declared 
that  nothing  would  delight  him  more  than  to 
have  him  as  a  guest  to  Para  or  any  point  where 
he  expected  to  meet  his  yacht.  Jo  was  happy  and 
grateful.  That  important  point,  therefore,  was 
settled. 

Next  as  to  Pedro,  the  faithful  companion  of 
his  many  adventures  and  perils.  He  expressed 
a  wish,  now  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  to  start  on  his  long,  wearisome  and  peril- 
ous return  through  the  Andes  to  his  home.  It 
seemed  a  foolhardy  thing  to  do,  but  really  noth- 
ing was  left  for  him,  and  it  was  the  only  means 
that  presented  itself  for  the  sturdy  youth  to  rejoin 
his  friends. 

Jo  Hepburn  effected  an  exchange  of  good 
American  money  with  Captain  Harston  for  the 
gold  that  is  current  in  all  parts  of  South  America, 
and  paid  Pedro  just  double  the  sum  agreed  upon. 
The  fellow  protested. 

"  I  owe  you  something  for  the  dugout,  which 
served  u^  so  well.  It  is  less  than  I  should  have 
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given  Vicente  had  he  come  through  with  us. 
Tell  me,  Pedro,  will  you  not  be  in  danger  when 
you  again  reach  the  country  of  the  Chunchos  ?  ' 

"  No,"  was  the  calm  reply,  accompanied  by  the 
usual  grin  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  I  should 
be  if  you  were  with  me.  I  will  make  the  Chun- 
chos believe  that  I  slew  you  after  I  had  got  you 
into  a  place  where  you  could  not  help  yourself." 

"  You  think  they  will  believe  that  yarn.  How 
will  you  make  it  clear  that  you  were  my  enemy 
when  you  ran  so  much  risk  to  protect  me?' 

"  Pardon  me,  serior,  you  do  not  know  what 
a  big  liar  I  am  when  I  try.  I  will  put  all  the 
friendship  on  Vicente  - 

"  He  was  a  friend  indeed !  ' 

"  And  say  that  he  made  me  do  as  I  did ;  that 
afterward  you  held  me  under  your  pistol's  muz- 
zle, so  that  I  had  to  obey  you ;  but  I  was  on  the 
watch,  and,  when  the  chance  came,  I  shot  you 
and  threw  your  body  into  the  Purus ;  then,  being 
free,  I  turned  about  to  go  home." 

"  You  are  somewhat  of  a  liar,  Pedro,"  said 
Jo,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh,  I'll  make  them  believe  me,"  responded 
the  guide,  airily.  "  I  am  used  to  such  things." 

"  I  never  should  have  suspected  it,  but  I  must 
believe  when  you  say  that  you  are  telling  the 
truth." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  added  Pedro,  "  if 
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I  am  able  to  get  one  of  the  mules  they  stole  from 
us ;  then  my  journey  will  be  easy." 

"  You're  a  genius  in  your  way.  I  am  sure  I 
wish  you  good  fortune." 

After  a  few  more  words,  they  shook  hands, 
the  guide  stepped  over  the  low  gunwale  of  The 
Explorer  into  the  dugout  that  was  waiting  at 
the  side,  waved  a  good-by  to  the  American,  who 
again  called  his  good  wishes  and  watched  him 
until  he  passed  from  sight  around  a  bend  in  the 
stream. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Harston  had  given  the 
signal,  the  screw  resumed  its  churning,  and  the 
steamer,  describing  a  large  circle  in  the  river, 
headed  down-stream  on  its  return  to  Para,  many 
leagues  to  the  eastward. 

Captain  Dilbrin,  in  charge  of  the  steam-yacht 
Princeton  and  the  relatives  of  Jo  Hepburn,  who 
had  come  down  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
York  and  entered  the  Amazon,  had  grown  tired 
of  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  young  man, 
and  had  set  out  to  search  for  him.  The  boat 
slowly  ascended  the  great  river,  always  lying  to 
at  night,  so  that,  if  Jo  happened  to  be  missed, 
it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the  captain. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  he  and  the  relatives  of 
Jo  had  good  cause  for  anxiety.  They  had  made 
inquiries  and  learned  many  discomforting  facts 
about  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  crossing  the 
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Andes.  Each  naturally  tried  to  keep  these  truths 
from  the  others,  but  none  could  hide  his  or  her 
distress  of  mind.  But  one  day,  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Amazon,  The  Explorer  and  the 
Princeton  met  and  saluted  each  other.  The  sun 
was  shining-  overhead,  and  Jo  Hepburn  recog- 
nized his  pet  craft  the  moment  his  eyes  caught 
sight  of  it,  and  even  before  his  glass  was  called 
to  his  aid.  Mr.  Hepburn,  Maggie,  and  her  aunt 
were  mystified  for  a  time  by  the  wild  tooting  of 
The  Explorer's  whistle,  and  the  sight  of  a  dilap- 
idated young  man  at  the  bow,  swinging  his  hat, 
bounding  in  air,  and  shouting  all  kinds  of  greet- 
ing. It  was  a  happy  meeting  which  took  place 
a  little  later. 

The  Princeton  had  had  a  pleasant  voyage 
southward,  but  all  on  board  were  sick  of  the  hot, 
damp,  enervating  climate,  and  eager  to  return 
home.  They  ran  into  some  rough  weather  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  but  the  seamanship  of  Captain 
Dilbrin  and  the  seaworthiness  of  the  yacht  itself 
brought  all  through  safely,  and  the  harbor  of 
New  York  was  made  without  mishap. 

And  here  I  close  the  story  of  "  Plucky  Jo." 
I  have  traced  his  career  from  early  boyhood  to 
man's  full  estate.  You  will  be  glad  to  say  with 
me  that  he  deserved  the  title  I  bestowed  upon 
him;  and,  if  I  have  impressed  you  with  the 
truth  that  integrity,  bravery,  perseverance,  or 
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"  pluck,"  application,  resolution,  and  true  man- 
liness are  as  sure  of  success  in  the  affairs  of  this 
life  as  are  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  then 
I  have  accomplished  that  which  I  set  out  to  do. 


THE   END. 


